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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


By the author of “The Maritime Histor 
of —Massachusetis” 


BUILDERS OF THE 
BAY COLONY 


Samuel Eliot Morison 
In this sound, yet sptightly volume, Professor Morison has been 


able, perhaps for the first time, to make the Puritan a vital and living 
Mlustrated, $5.09 


figure to readets of today. 


AMIEL’S 


* 


PHILINE 


For half a century Victorian prudery suppressed from the famous 
journals of Amie! mention of his liaison with Philine. This extraor. 


dinary episode is translated by Van Wyck Brooks. 


$3.50 
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NEW FOUND LAND 


Archibald MacLeish 


Fourteen poems: “No man in 


and usually successful—experiments toward a new 


America is making such daring— 
poetic lan- 


guage.” —Louis Untermeyer. ; Limited Edition of 500 copies. $5.00 


POETRY AND 


by Amy Lowell 


“These stimulating essays are rich in 
sensitivity and poetic feeling. They 
are also marked by intelligence and 
common sense.”—The Catiesk. $2.25 
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] CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN JEFFER. 
SON AND DU PONT 


; This correspondence between these 


two notable Liberals covers 2 wide 
variety of subjects and has been skill- 
fally edited by Dumas Malone. 
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“MAXIM 


A NEW NOVEL BY ONE OF THE 
WW ORLD’S GREATEST WRITERS 


HUMANITY 
UPROOTED 


BY MAURICE 
HINDUS 


MARK VAN DOREN writes: “Not for a long time have I 
been so much at a loss for words to describe a story. Had I 
faced the task of reviewing Anna Karenina or The Brothers 
Karamazov when either of these came out I should have been in 
equal difficulties, of course. That was long ago. But it is the 
same thing now. The riches are embarrassing.” Translated by 
BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY. A Literary Guild selection. 


$3.00 


DR. HARRY EMERSON 
FOSDICK calls this “The 
most lucid, balanced, and 
interesting exposition of 
what is happening in Rus- 
sia that we have available 
in the English language.” 


Illustrated, $3.50 


GALLOWS’ 
ORCHARD 


BY CLAIRE SPENCER 


A brilliant first novel which is 


VILE 
BODIES 


BY EVELYN 
WAUGH 


“One of the most diverting 
satires yet written on those 
members of the younger 
generation who have lost all 
standards.”"—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 

$2.50 


sweeping the country. CHRISTO- 
PHER MORLEY says: “Even in 
the name of one of the characters, 
Gallows’ Orchard suggests Steven- 
son's greatest (and unfinished) last 
work, Weir of Hermiston. And how 
this book would have interested 
Stevenson. . .. I think he, reading 
in amazement, would have been 
the first to say that this young 
writer begins where he was broken 
off.” A Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. $2.50 


COLLECTED 
POEMS OF 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


The only comprehensive col- 
lection of . Lawrence's 
poetry available. The poems 
themselves tell the story of 
his emotional life through a 
period of twenty years. 


2 vols. $5.00 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 


139 East Forty-Sixth Street - - New York — 
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ruy Bussy, Knopf. 
The Sevpys, dy ANNE Green, Dutton, 
Ausrrauia Fenix amd THe Way Home, 
Henry Ricuarpson, Norton. 
TH ELIZABETH 
Roserts, Viking Press. 
Rocue Herries, 6y Hucu Doudle- 


Great Meapow, Mapox 


N this magazine Mrs. Gerould issues an 
engaging invitation to reviewers to drop 
the desperate attempt to prejudge current 
novels on the basis of possible claims to im- 
mortality and to become animated signposts 
for the guidance of mortal readers. The sug- 
gestion at first glance would appear to entail a 
great reduction of the critic’s task. To take as 
examples two novels from the list above, Miss 
Roberts’s and Mr. Walpole’s, the appropriate 
treatment for them, from her point of view, 
might be something like this: The Great 
VU cadow—}- WOMEN; Rogue Herries— 
MEN. Mrs. Gerould is, however, mainly 
concerned with the special case of detective 
novels, and even in this case admits the ne- 
cessity of subdivision of sexes or groups; some 
men like their mystery stories good and some 
evidently like them bad, while one author 
may be only for the young, another for the 
middle-aged. But when the books to be con- 
sidered fall outside this category, the prospect 
for the use of so simple a procedure looks 
less bright. ‘There are masculine lawyers 
who find The Forsyte Saga fascinating—and 
also women, denied the gift of logic. With 
many works of fiction the signpost way of 
criticism would lead to the reductio ad absur- 
dum suggested by the comment published in 
The New Yorker on The Woman of An- 
dros: “For those who like Thornton Wilder.” 
Since some of Mr. Wilder’s readers liked 
The Cabala and disliked The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, or vice-versa, one cannot be sure 
that they will all like The Woman of An- 
dros. To be really efficient this comment on 
his new book should be revised to read: “For 
those who like The Woman of Andros.” So 


perhaps criticism in general may still do well 
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Tue Immorauist, 6y ANDRE tr. dy Doro- 


(continued on page vi11) 


to give notice of the drift and n 
novel—and even of what the rey 
siders its flaws or its saving graces, 


IKE Thomas Mann in The Magic Moxy 
tain, André Gide is committed jy 
Immoralist to human lives in the sh 
of disease—in both cases, as it happens, tuber 
culosis. Does M. Gide intend this book, sli: 
in bulk and confined in scope as compare: 
with The Magic Mountain, to be, as was + 
latter, in some way symbolic of a fevere) 
civilization, a culture that has passed its prim 
and is declining into the excesses of weak 
ness? It is possible to take it so. In any even: 
the man who relates the story (his story frog 
the time of his marriage to the death of | 
wife, revealing no inner consciousness 
his own) sees in it certain general issues 
stake—a view that M. Gide also takes in } 
preface. The narrator is a hot-house produc 
of a rigidly conventional family who has } 
deprived of the natural active adventures 
youth, overtrained intellectually, and fore 
at an age when most boys are intent up 
outdoor sports, into a career of library re 
search. As a result of all this, he undergoes 


severe breakdown in health and in his cl 
forsakes the way of life that has caused it f 
a physically primitive way, through which hs 
health is restored. Then comes an interim 
reawakened mental activity and again, fo 
lowing the fatal illness of his wife, a return 
to the primitive, the instinctive, in which | 
hopes but does not appear to find release. T! 
suavity tending towards softness of the sty! 
in which this strange experience is conveyed 
(well reflected in the translation) empha- 
sizes the impression the story itself makes ot 
an over-ripe fruit of, possibly, an over-rip 
culture. 

This is obviously not a book for reader 
with a distaste for following a special patho- 
logical history to the bitter end. M. Gide pre- 
fers to apply the word “drama” rather tha! 
“problem” to his theme. “In art,” he says 
wisely, “there are no problems that are not 
sufficiently solved by the work of art itself.” 
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CORONET 


MANUEL KOMROFF 


“A romance on a grand scale. A tragi- 

medy of aristocracy from Henry IV to Babbitt I... How full it is of flesh 
and blood! The people seem to live of themselves... The style has the naked 
cnergy of great writing! New York Sun. “Runs at break-neck speed from 
che Italian Renaissance to 1919. For sheer story-telling power it would be 
hard to match.” New York Herald-Tribune. “The sensation of the moment in 
book circles. An heroic-sized panorama... has an epic swash-buckling qual- 


ity.” —Chicago Tribune. Complete in 1 vol. $3.00 2 vols. boxed $3.50 


THE TRADER’S WIFE 


By JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE 


The moving story of a white 
woman, a New England girl who goes to black Africa as the bride of an ex- 
slave trader. The tale of that strange African honeymoon and the subsequent 
stealthy stalk of tragedy is told in grave, measured prose, as exquisite as 
Boston Transcript. “The story moves 


poetry. “Should be hailed as an epic.” 
in prose of music and power...this is an extraordinary achievement.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer. “A magnificently distinguished piece of work. One of 


the finest things I've read in a long time.’ Dorothy Canfield. $2.00 


SCHEDULED FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 


THE DILEMMA 
OF THE LIBERATED 


By Gorham Munson— 


The first non-partisan exposition of the New 
Humanism. A book to clear the smoke of 


the present burning controversy. $3.00 


LYRIC AMERICA: 

An American Anthology (1600-1930) 
By Alfred Kreymborg 

A comprehensive anthology revealing the 
variety and richness of our poetry by the 
author of “Our Singing Strength,” a brilliant 
outline of our poetic history. $5.00 


ITALIAN ACTORS 

OF THE RENAISSANCE 

By Winifred Smith 

A fascinating account of the wandering 
minstrels and entertainers, men and women 


who were the progenitors of the Italian 
Theatre of the Renaissance. $3.50 


THE EUROPEAN HERITAGE 
By Watson Kirkconnell 


A comprehensive collection of the several 
contributions made to their common civili- 
zation by the great geniuses of Europe. 
Brief, but admirable. $2.00 


COWARD McCANN 


425 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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The same might be said of surgery by a sur- 
geon, who, nevertheless, after an operation at 
a certain stage usually calls in a medical man 
to take charge of the subsequent progress of 
his case. One may agree that since M. Gide 
has kept uppermost the general psychological 
and social features of his story, there are no 
“problems” which he raises directly in it that 
it does not “solve,” but one may still question 
whether with material of this kind, involving 
also a background of medical details, fiction 
must not in the end, to complete the work, 
call science to its aid. And then one may go 
for comic relief to Anne Green’s Parisian en- 
tertainment abounding in the high spirits of 
romantic youth. 


yen critics have regretted that Ultima 
WJ) Thule, the tragic conclusion of the story 
of Richard Mahony, first published in this 
country last autumn, should have preceded the 
two earlier sections which have been brought 
out this spring—Australia Felix and The 
Way Home. Yet for modern readers, used to 
the methods of scientific diagnosis, which 
search backward from the onset of a situation, 
step by step, into its prehistory and origin, the 
reversal of the usual chronological order, of- 
fering the end before the beginning, has lent 
an interest of its own to American acquaint- 
ance with this three-volume work. It may be 
added that those who found the sombreness 
of Ultima Thule too unrelieved may now 
turn to Australia Felix, which is entirely de- 
voted to Dr. Mahony’s rising fortunes and 
lets in plenty of daylight on human experi- 
ence, and may take it as a separate novel dis- 
regarding, if they choose to do so, its suc- 
cessors, wherein Mahony returns to England 
and then again, after a prosperous period 
followed by a sudden fall of his fortunes, 
to Australia for the final years of disaster. 

One of the marked qualities of Australia 
Felix is the sharpness with which the author 
succeeds in characterizing the country of the 
pioneer mining days and yet keeps the pictur- 
esqueness of particular time and place always 
subordinate to the broad human course of the 


lives depicted. The number of pe 

who come into the story of the busy youps 
doctor is unusual for a modern 1 vel. ys 
they are skilfully grouped around the cents, 
character, as in a Strindberg play; they », 
shown not always as they are seen by }im bu 
always as they affect him. There is equal ¢,). 
ness and skill in the gradual unfolding of thx 
character. One sees in his development the 
energy and intelligence that account for \{;. 
hony’s rise and also the stresses and strain 
within his nature and between it and ty 
world that bode no good for the future, 4) 
this builds up confidence in the author’ 
powers of observation and penetration int 
the meaning of what is observed—confideng 
amply justified by the two succeeding volumes 
of this large work. What is lacking js, 
seems to me, a firm robustness of conceptior 
with the accompanying quality of expression 
It is the creative exuberance of a Field. 
ing—the something over and above know! 
edge and resourcefulness, however impressive, 
that makes the difference to the reader be 
tween valid lifelikeness and the illusion 
extended life. 


HE lyrical quality that gave pleasure in 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts’s Time of 
Man is present again in The Great Meadou 
with an added sureness of control over the 
dramatic element. Moreover, the stuff of the 
story has a peculiar hold over Americans, wh 
never cease to be fascinated by the old back 
woods life and the adventures of the men and 
women who followed Boone over the Cum- 
berland Gap to the outposts of Kentucky. 
Miss Roberts’s special strength lies here, as in 
her first story, in picturing life through the 
medium of a woman of a fine and intense 
sensibility to the extremes of beauty and ter- 
ror—not unlike that of a convalescent from 
an illness whose senses record impressions of 
the recovered world with extraordinary fresh- 
ness but whose imagination still retains 2 
clairvoyance as of another world. One does 
not expect Miss Roberts’s pioneer woman t 
be of the sturdy if hardly poetical type that 


(continued on page X) 
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THE STORY OF A FRIENDSHIP 
By OWEN WISTER 


Out of forty years of friendship 
between Roosevelt and Owen 
Wister has come this intimate 
story, which is not only a rare 
picture of a great man buta stir- 
ring chronicle of crucial years 
in America’s history. With a 
wealth of detail and anecdote, 
the narrative is carried forward 
from the day Roosevelt fought 
for the lightweight sparring 
championship of Harvard to the 
final scenes at Sagamore Hill. 
Into the background, as 


Roosevelt advances slowly from 
a young reform Assemblyman 
at Albany to the White House, 
Mr. Wister sketches deftly the 
men and events of the times, 
giving new insight into the 
nation’s growth, Particularly 
felicitous are the portraits of 
Roosevelt’s inner circle of 
friends. The book contains 
many letters not hitherto pub- 
lished and is illustrated with 
half-tones and contemporary 
cartoons. $4.00 


The Biography of 


THOMAS HARDY 


By Florence Emily Hardy 


“Under the title, The Later Years of 
Thomas Hardy, the notable biography of 
that great man of English letters by 
Florence Emily Hardy, his widow, is 
brought to completion. Volume I, which 
carried the narrative down to 1892, was 
published two years ago with the title, The 
Early Life of Thomas Hardy. 

“These two volumes on Thomas Hardy, 
the first including many of the reminis- 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


cences of the first Mrs. Hardy, who died 
in 1912, are a living monument to one of 
the greatest writers in the history of Eng- 
lish literature. Lovingly, but never senti- 
mentally done; illuminating from the first 
page to the last; and conducted throughout 
with the dignity which befits the object of 
the narrative, they form one of the most 
distinguished biographies anywhere to be 
found.”—- Percy Hurcnison, New York 
Times. 2 vols., $5.00 each; $10.00 the set. 


NEW YORK 
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Roosevelt made much of in The Winning 
of the West, and that doubtless bore the brunt 
of settling the frontier. Her Diony is indeed, 
Sthough courageous and adventurous as any 
mountaineer, a gentle Virginian brought up 
mn the philosophy of Bishop Berkeley as well 
is the Bible. “I’m a strong woman, but ’m 
not the Boone kind,” she said to herself, in 


tears one night when she had lost her way 
Bin the forest nd found herself shut outside 
qehe stockade. “She sat for some time on a log, 
Bthe owls crying continually and the furtive 
Bsteps ot beasts crackling the twigs about her. 


She continually remembered on her side that 
the whole mighty frame of the world had no 
Bbeing without mind to know it, but over 
Bthis lay another way of knowing, and she saw 
‘learly how littl she 


those powers on the other side, beyond the 


could comprehend of 
rrowth of the herbs and th trees.” 
g Although there is small measure of the 

‘ommon everyday fact of outpost life in The 
AGreat Meadow, it contains sever i] adventures 
Sis hair-raising as any in the Indian Captivities. 
Wn the technical side, one of its memorable 
B-haracteristics is the use of passages of dia- 
Pogue that once set in motion go forward 
Bwith delightful speed and, as it appears, of 
; heir own accord. I should have guessed that 
Behe book would appeal more strongly to 
women readers than men if the warmest 
f-ommendations of it that I know of had not 


Beome from the men who have reviewed it. 


R. WALPOLE’S new book is more 
definitely in the tradition of masculine 
omance. But whenever he has had in the past 
1 good story to tell, he has found apparently 
jlenty of readers of both sexes and many 
wes, and this will be true again. Here he has 
. good story to tell—of a north-country Eng- 
ish adventurer and his family in the mid- 
ighteenth century. Rogue Herries is not a 
washbuckler nor a gallant Jacobite—though 
1e meets the Young Pretender at Carlisle in 
45 and likes him. He is a hard-liver, violent 
nd sardonic in his casual relations with both 
nen and women, but a passionate idealist in 
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love, intensely loyal to the people he 
and to his harsh, barren acres. A 
Diony in The Great Meadow, he 
quirer into the meaning of man’s lif: 
other secrets of the universe—a stub! 
persistent one, though no ray of the A 
Enlightenment falls across his path. 

‘The author is at pains not to sentim 
the period. He frequently calls atten: 
its dirt and squalor, its prejudice an 
rance, Gorgeous as were its costun 
coiffures and wigs, it was often pleas 
be on the windward side of them. In 
sizing these disagreeable physical d 
might be thought that Mr. Walp ’ 
following a modern mode in fiction 
not that he has the good eighteenth- 
precedent of Smollett in such matters. 

But there is much that is attractiv 
picture of the little isolated community 
the region of Borrowdale, near Keswick 
where they live. It was not then as it is 1 
a happy hunting ground of American t 
or a centre for English holiday-makers, but 
country of wild wooded hills and s 
tamed valleys difficult of access and hard t 
till. Mr. Walpole succeeds in giving 
sense that his people belong to a civilizat 
that has not yet come in out of the 
Across his pages the winds blow and th 
drive and the suns shine to more th 
decorative purpose. ‘The weather is a vital 
ment in the book, which brings a feeling 
tonic refreshment to a generation that | 
indoors. It is on this side that the book 


strongest—in suggesting the general charac- 


ter of the time. The figure of the eccentnc 
head of the house of Herries does not reac 
the proportions of an impressive study. Al! 
the devices of the English chronicle no! 
are employed and, for the most part, hapy 
though I think the device of establishing 
the reality of a point of time in the past 
by using a later time as a point from whic! 
refer back to it is overworked. There are to 
many “He-was-to-remember-this-day-years- 
later-when—” et cetera. But it is a spirited 
chronicle and a vivid one.—H. M. 
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SOME ROYAL- 
TIES AND A 
PRIME 
MINISTER 

By Princess Marthe 
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PEN NAMES 
AND PERSON- 
ALITIES 

By Annie Russell 
Marble 


\ iting account 


vhvs and where 
f pen names with 
comments on 
known. July 


tion. $2. 


A HISTORY OF 
CO-OPERATIVE 
NEWS-GATH- 
ERING IN 

THE UNITED 
STATES 


By Victor Rosewater 


\ dramatic and color- 


history. 


Illustrated, $3.50 || 


THE 
EVOLUTION OF 
THE ART OF 
MUSIC 


By C. Hubert Parry 
Revised by H.C. Colles || 
\ new ly revised edition 


this classic survey || 
ring music from its 

savage infancy to its || 


lern artistic matu- 


i] 


3-50 | 


Distinguished Appleton Books 


BYRON 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY 
By André Maurois 


World wide best seller. «“The most ambitious, 
the longest, and the most considerable book 
Maurois has written. A tull and igh 


ward book, just, sympathetic and vivid.’’ 


J. C. Squire in the London O 


strated, 


MRS. GRUND 


By Leo Markun 


Mrs. Grundy, 
chaperone. Here she is in a brilliant history of 


vou know her? The eternal 
morals during the last tour centuries in Great 
Britain and the United States. ‘*The story i 
a vivid one, and the various pictures and wood 
cuts of the times add to its impressiveness.’’ — 


V.¥. Herald Tribune. Copiously illus. $5. 


STUFF 


By Pauline G. Beery 


‘The story ot materials in the service of man. A 
popular survey of chemistry written with a 
strong appreciation for the romance of discoy 


wee 
ery in this held. I]lustra Cad, 


ESPIONAGE 


By H. R. Berndorff 


Astounding revelation of facts about famous 
men and women spies and the secret espionage 
Ss 

super-spy 


systems of many countries. 


book!’’—N. Y. Times. $2.50 


By Brand Whitiock 
A compact and strikingly expressed tribute re- 
vealing the hidden forces and influences that 
molded the character of the martyr President. 


$1.50 
THE NAVAL BLOCKADE 1914-18 
By Louis Guichard 


A lucid and straightforward account of what 
the Allied Naval Blockade accomplished in 
the World War. $3.50 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY 
New York 


35 West 32nd St. 


| 
Illustrated, $2.00 


A HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES 
1741-1850 


By Frank Luther Mott 


eariv Vears of 


PSYCHOLOGY: 
NORMAL AND 
ABNORMAL 


By James W. Bridges 


ANTARCTIC 
ADVENTURE 
AND 


RESEARCH 


By Griffith Taylor, 
FLR.G.S. 


\ thnlling and popular 
ption the his- 
ry, climate, geogra- 


phy ana resources ot 
the South Polar regions, 
Illustrated, 42.00 


NEW 
FRONTIERS OF 
PHYSICS 


By PaulR. Heyl, Ph.D. 


\ popular discussion of 
the revolutionarv§ ad- 
vances in the study of 
matter, 


energy, spac e 


and time, the Einstein 


theory and other topics. 
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BELLES-LET T RES 
by 
ustrated, 3 PP- $3.50. 
Earty AMERICAN Prints, Cart W. Drep- 
PERD, #//ustrated, Century. 232 pp. $4. 
Cuatrrerton, THe Boy, 
idded Tue Exutipition, A Per- 
hy Esruer ParKer ELLINGER, 
f Pennsylvania Press. 75 pp. $2. 


ART & 


ue Painrer’s CorrTissoz, 


stead. § ribner. 


ONAL SATIRE: 
<enNeTH Hayes Lioyp GoopricnH, 
irts Publishing Co. 13 text pp. 64 plates. $3. 
\ Premmer or Arsruetics; Locica, APPROACHES 
ro a Puitosopuy oF Art, 4y Louts Grupin, 
Covici, Friede. 247 
MEISTER 
APPRENTICES TO 
Columbia Press. 331 pp. $3. 
Reap Books, Sy LLEWELLYN Jones, 
229 pp. $2.50. 


pp. $3. 
AND HIS KINsMEN, 
Lire, 4y Susanne Howe, 


WILHELM 


low TO 
*ORTRAIT OF 
MatTriuew 


Artist as AMERICAN, 
Harcourt, Brace. 308 


THE 
JosEPHSON, 


AND ABUSE, 
critical and historical 


Dial Press. 


OF com- 
tled and edited with 


‘Hues 


KINGSMILL, 
21 pp. $2.50. 

\VIyseELF THE 
KoMISARJEVSKY, 


AND Tueatre, Sy ‘THEODORE 


illustrated, Dutton. 205 pp. 


- 


*LASSICAL A. W. Lawrence, 
1, Cape & Smith. 419 pp- $5. 
‘LIZABETHAN AND Oruer Essays, Sir Sipney 
LEE, ind edited by Freperick §, 
Boas, Oxford Press. 344 pp. $6. 
Yorrry AND Poets: Essays, Amy Lowe 
| Hot t Mifflin. 232 pp. $2.25. 
Rexicion oF Fosstr Man, 
Luquer, tr. by J. Townsenp Russet, 
Th preface by Grorce Grant MacCurpy, 
) illustrated, Yale Press. 213 pp. $5. 
lure Lerrers anp Eptcrams oF Sir Joun Har- 
ith Tue Prayse oF PRIvATE 
Lire, edited with an introduction by NorMAN 
Ecrnert McCuure, foreword by Fexix E. 
Scuetuine, University of Pennsyloania Press. 
438 pp. $5. 
\n APPROACH 
LAM, Crove//. 


dy 


strate 


taf 
lected 


AND 


INGTON fogether 


Porrry, PHospHor Mat- 
168 pp. $1.50. 
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To this department of Tue Yate Review The Editors will contribute a car. Fully 
selected list of important books as they appear. The criticisms of “Outsta: ding 
Novels” will be found on pages vi, vil, and x. 


ART AND SCHOLASTICISM WITH OTHER | 
Jacoves Marirain, tr. Jy J. F. 
Scribner. 232 pp. $2.50. 

BEAUTY: 
IMAGINATIVI 


An INTERPRETATION OF ARI 
Lire, Pars 
Harcourt, Brace. 336 pp. $4 

A Hisrory oF Spanisu Parntine, dy C 
Raturon Post, i//ustrated, Harvard 
vols., 1120 pp. 

In Quest oF VirGIL’s 
KENNARD Ranp, 
170 pp. $2.50. 

AND PLAYWRIGHTS: SHAKESPEARF, 

SpeNsER, Mitton, dy 
University Minnesota Press. 304 py 

BETWEEN THE Lines, dy H. M. Tomuin 
Harvard Press. §1 pp. $1.25. 

American Naturists, 4y Henry Crests 
Tracy, Dutton. 282 pp. $3.90. 

Tue Course oF Encuisu Crassicism, 
ARD Vines, Harcourt, Brace. 160 pp. $1 

ALEXANDER Pope as Critic AND Humanist, 
Austin WarreEN, Princeton Press. 

2.50. 

AbJECTIVES—AND OTHER Worps, 

WEEKLY, Dutton. 224 pp. $2. 


illustrated, 


BiRTHPLACE, 
illustrated, Harear 


PoETs 
SON, 


BIOGRAPHY & MEAOIRS 


Ticer, Greorcrs CLEMENCEAU, 
illustrated, Harcourt, Brace. 


THE 
ApaM, 
$3.50. 

Simon Borivar, Sourn AMERICAN LIBERATOR, 
by HiLpEGARDE ANGELL, Norton. 296 pp. $3. 

Five Generations: LirE AND LETTERS OF 4% 
American Famity, 1750-1900, Jy Mar- 
GARET ArmMsTRONG, @//ustrated, Harper. 425 
pp- $5. 

FraGMENTs oF A Poxiticat Diary, 
BAERNREITHER, ¢dited with introduct: 
Josepu Repiicu, Macmillan. 322 pp. $5. 

Cuartes Fenno Horrman, dy Homer F. 
Barnes, Columbia Press. 361 pp. $4.25 

ConvorceT: THe Torcn OF TH! 
Frencu Revorution, 4y Anne 
BuruincaME, Stratford. 249 pp. $2.50. 


Tue Srricken Deer: Tue Lire or Cowr 


by Daviv Cecit, Bobbs-Merrill. 341 pp. 


on page XIV) 


THE YALE REVIEW 


LO Scientists Defend 
the Reign of Steel! 


What are the Machines doing to us? What does the future hold for you and me? 
Philosophers, theorists have stated their views. But now, for the first time, comes 
the answer from the creators of the machines. Sperry, De Forest, Pupin, Millikan, 
and a dozen others—the steel nerves of the new age, have written a brilliant and 
tremendously significant volume, the long awaited revelation of the scientific 
mind to the lay public. Stuart Chase in the V. ¥. Herald-Tribune says, “With 
this book my fondest hopes come home to roost.” 


TOWARD 
CIVILIZATION 


Edited by CHARLES A. BEARD 
Editor of “Whither Mankind” 
$3.00 


THE “Epic Stuff - -~ 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 


DE SOTO AND THE 
CONQUISTADORES 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


CANTERBURY 
TALES 
By GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


Translated into Modern English 
Verse by Frank Ernest Hill 


“Rarely has an authoritative biography 
of an adventurer been written in so 


Mr. Hill, co-author of The Winged 
Horse and author of Stone Dust has 
translated with remarkable success the 
humor, beauty and accent of Chaucer 
into the words and rhythm that make 
our living speech today. The tales and 
lyrics in this volume comprise twelve 
of the most highly distinguished of 
Chaucer's poems. $3.50 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROSSE 


fascinating a manner. The reading. 
in itself, is an adventure. The dry 
humor, springing up everywhere, is 
delightful. The ancient sources have 
yielded absorbing research material. 
There is an excellent bibliography and 
index. Above all, through it all, beats 
the pulse of gay humanity, the vital 
spark of life.” — Boston Evening 
$3.50 


16 Full-Page Ilustrations 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Laup, Srorm Center or Sruart dy 
Ronerr P. Tristram Corrin, 
Brentano’s. 331 pp. $3.50. 

EUGENI Ders, 2y McAutsrer CoLEMAN, #/- 
‘ustrated, Greenberg. 345 pp. $3.50. 


Brawny WyYCHERLEY, 


rT. 352 pp. $3. 
Wesrern Lanps, Jy 


Leyandnak 
sted, Shenandoah Pu 


WASHINGTON’ 
Cook, allt ishing Cr 
176 


< 


-50 
Unknown WasHincton, 
154 pp. $4. 

CarLtyLeE, 4y 
305 pp. 
PROPHET 


Froupe & H. 


Rocer WILLIAMS, AND PIonEER, 


Easton, Houghton Mifflin. 399 pp. $5 
Ruruerrorp B. Hayes, 4y H. J. Eckenrope, 
assisted by P. W. Wicut, illustrated, Dodd, 


Mead. 363 pp. $5 

_C. E. Monracue, Outver Eton, 
y, dD ran, 335 PP. $3.50. 

Demons, A HeErRo’s 


De ub 


DonION OF TALE FROM THE 


lesurr Revations, Benepicr Firzpart- 
rick, Ho/t. 306 pp. $3. 

Gotp Rusu Days Mark Twain, dy 
R, introduction by Cyrit 


CLEMENS, woodcuts by H. GLinTENKAMP, 
A & C. Boni. 264 pp. $4. 

A Quaker Forty-Niner, y Anna Pas- 
CHALL Hannum, forec y Joun Bacu 
McMaster, i//ustrated, University of Penn- 

_  sylvania Press. 402 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Later YE EARS OF THomas Harpy, 
1938, by ncE Emiry Harpy, 

Macmillan. $5. 

PorTRAIT A Lapy AND CERTAIN OF 
HER Contemporaries, 4y Hoste, //us- 

, Morrow. 404 pp. $5 

Xenopuon, So_prer oF Fortune, 

Emity Dickinson, Frrenp ano NeiGcupor, /y 
MacGrecor Jenkins, Little, Brosen. 150 pp. 
$3. 

Larson, oF Monco ta, 
Larson, t//ustrated, Little, 


Cd ttéd 
ord 


1892- 
289 pp. 


rated, 


OF 


by Frans AuGust 

Brown. 296 pp. 
$3.50. 

Nores sy Lapy Louisa SruartT oN GEorRGE SEL- 
WYN His ConremMporaries, Jy JouNn 
HeENEAGE JeEssk, edited from the original 
manuscript by W. S. Lewis, Oxford Press. 65 
pp. $12. 

PINEAPPLES OF 
TION 
rHE 


AND 


Finest FLavour or A SELEc- 
Sunpry UnpusLisHED LETTERS OF 
Encuisu Roscius, Davin Garrick, ¢d- 


OF 


CoNNELLY, 


Roy Birp 


Joun Corsin, 


Dunn, 


. 
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Litre, Harvard Press. 1 


Roper 
tion by Howarp C. 


ARSONS 


Morton, 


intr du 
340 pp. $5. 
Memorirs, 4y Compro> 
Doubleday, Doran 387 pp. $2 
De Soto anv THE CONQUISTADORES 
DORE Maynarp, @//ustrated, Lonen 
297 pp. $3.50. 
Tue Mystics oF Siena, Prero Mi 
by M. Peters-Roperts, @//ust 
tom. 185 pp. $3. 
Emiry Dickinson: THe Human B 
OF HER Portrry, JosEPHIN} 


per 


THe I 


ROBERTSON, tra é? 
Carolina Press. 2 ¢ 33 pp. $1 

CHARLEMAGNE, Fir OF THE Mop 
CHARLES RUSSELL, 
Houghton Mif 306 pp. $4. 

ADVENTURE, Mator-GENnERAL | 
SEELY, imtroduction by THE o1 
HEAD, @//ustrations from portraits by 
L1AM OrpeEN A. J. Muwwninas, 
pp. $3.50. 

dy Lewis Pracer 


B) 


A Son oF 


vin 
N 
La 


THE 


“7? 


My Lir 
by Lt 
VANAMI 


eri, 


Jacon 


THE 


pp. $ 


THREE 


SKY, 


Cepar Paut, 


Lone Hunt, 


$2.50. 
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BURG, 


A. M. 


350 pp. $4. 
Miranpba, 


OF 


WIL 


n. 265 pp. $3. 

HINA, 

IcCorp Low? pre 


286 pp. 


SHENG-CHENG, ¢ 

face by 

sT Frontier, 4y Zack T. St 
50 pp. $3. 


E: AN ATTEMPT AT AN AUTOBI 
on Trotsky, Scribner. 599 pp. ¢ 
Sy Mary Concer VANnami 
Brace. 307 pp. 

Don QurIxoTE oF THE § 


E RI¢ 


WASSERMANN, ?¢r. Jy 


oF PRESIDENT 
by 

K. Watson, #//ustrated, Ma 

2.50. 

Masters: Bauzac, DicKENs, 

by Srepuan Zweic, tr. by | 


Viking Press, 


FICTION 


by James Boyp, Scridmer 


ated, Little, Brown. 287 pp. $3 
Von } 
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| 
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x M E R S O N e An amazingly vivid biography which 
iD e brings before us with startling intensity 
(HE ENRAPTURED YANKEE the timesin which Emerson lived. “A book 

By Regis Michaud as interesting as it is instructive, in which 


the author makes Emerson truly come back 


fe and takes us into the privacy of his thoughts.” — Henri Bergson. $4. 


K N ‘ L A N D e ‘Lhe most sympathetic, the most thought- 

e =tul, and the most critical study of England 

CHARACTER AND GENIUS and the English that we have...As_ pro- 

By Wilhelm Dibelius found in its general observations and as de- 

tached in its criticisms as Bryce.”—N.2. 

Herald- Tribune. “1 know no better book on England than that of Dibelius. 
Within its scope it is not unworthy to stand with Bryce on America.” 


Harold Laski. 


$5.00 


THOMAS HOLLEY THE DANGERS OF 
CHIVERS: FRIEND OF POE OBEDIENCE 


By S. Foster Damon By Harold J. Laski 
‘*Poe took valuable suggestions from Chivers’ strange ‘*Every one of these essays is worth reading and 
xperiments and word-coinings; Swinburne acknowl- pondering. Mr. Laski is a provocative writer. This 
i a similar debt; Rosetti felt his influence. S. generation should be grateful for his mind, his 
Foster Damon has filled a long felt want with his literary quality and his relentless energy of expres- 
graphy.’’— N.Y. Herald- Tribune. $5.00 sion.’’— N.Y. Herald-Tribune. $3.00 


EMILY “As charming as any novel. The most 


noteworthy chapters are written about Miss 


D | & K | N S O N Dickinson’s unhappy love affair with Lieu- 


tenant Hunt, which is treated with the 
By Josephine Pollitt dignity such a human drama deserves.” 
—The New Yorker. $4.00 


FIVE GENERATIONS 


CAPTAIN SCOTT 


By Stephen Gwynn By Margaret Armstrong 
‘An experience at once tragic and stimulating goes ‘*This well done book is a treasure trove or spon- 
n record in this book. Mr. Gwynn describes the taneous revelations, stressing the reactions in gaiety, 
idventures of Robert Falcon Scott vividly tragedy, or pleasant humdrum routine of five gen- 
1 with important amplification of the story.’’— erations of gently bred, and intelligent people.’’— 
Boston Transcript. $4.00 Saturday Review. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City 
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BASED ON 
SAMUEI 
Back . M. DeLaFieLp, 
Ha 
Har pe 


CIMARRON, 


I 
» £7 


PARALLI Joun Dos Passos, 


‘eRBER, Doubleday, Doran. 


3 
Tie Seven Gate, by Muriev Harris, Har- 
per. 340 pp. $2.50. 
Puree-A-Day, 4y Dororuy 
tury. 301 pp. $2.50. 
Prerry, Marcarer 
pp. $2.50. 


court, Brace. 
Lupwic Lewisoun, 


Herywarp, Cen- 


So Irwin, Har- 


274 


Har- 


OTT, hy 


<> 


2.50. 


Per. 315 pp- 


WINDFALL’s Eve, 
301 pp. 
SAINT, 


Lucas, L ippincott. 


$2.50 

y Conrap Ferpinanp Meyer, fr. 
by F. Haucn, foreword by Tuomas Mann, 
Simon & Schuster. 233 pp. $2. 

Ropert Neumann, dy W. 
vici, Friede. 476 Pp- $3. 

rue Brure, Liam O’FLanerry, 
198 pp. $2.50. 
Love, ERNEST 


Fioop, A. 
Drake, C 
RETURN OF 
H 4 urt, Br aCe. 
THe AGE For 
court, Brace, 291 pp. $2.50. 

or tHE Gops, IsaBeL 
Liveright. 264 pp. $2.50. 

THe Master rue Day or JupGment, 4y 
Leo Prerurz, ¢r. Sy Hepwic Sincer, C. 
Boni, Paper Books. 195 pp. 75¢. 

Tue Car Crorsus, 6y Ernest Poor, Mac- 
millan. 

KINDNI 


Har- 


PascaL, 
PATERSON, 


OF 


OF 
230 pp. $2. 
IN A CORNER, 
Press. 293 pp. oO. 
Tue Sweer Cureatr Gone, by Marce 
tr, by C. K. Scorr Moncrierr. A & 
$3. 
Face, 
90 pp- 
ORCHARD, 
Smith. 


by 'T. F. Powys, Viking 
3. 
Proust, 
Boni. 
378 pp. 
Cart Sanppurc, Harcourt, 
$1.50. 
by 
2.50. 
Brack Genesis, A Curonicce, 
and GrerTRUDE M. SHELBY, 
Marrua B. Brukre, Macmillan. 
$3.50. 
THe Kramer Gir-s, 
273 pp. $2.50. 
iN THE Sky, GRANVILLE 
Brewer & Warren, 447 Pr $2.50. 
Scaran Murper Cass, S. S. Van Dine, 


328 pp. $2. 


Poraro 
Brac 
SPENCER, Cape 
285 pp- 
. G. STONEY 
‘Hust rations by 


192 pp. 
‘hy Ruru Suckow, Knopf. 


Too- 
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THousanp Cu 
dy Brian Lunn, 


THe Woman WITH A 
Ciara ViEBIG, 
292 pp. $2.50 

Broruer Luruer, Wattrer Von 
by Eric Sutton, Appleton. 300 pp. $2 

Sue Knew Sue Was Ricut, dy 
WiuiaMs, 345 pp. $2.5 

THe Great Crusapve, A 
Lare War, /y Jennincs C. Wiser, / 
319 pp. 2. 


POETRY & PLAYS 


Treasury oF MippLe Ver 
lected and rendered into modern En; 
Marcor R. Apamson, Dutton. 182 

Losr BurraLo OTHER Poems, 
Bacon, Harper. 129 pp. $2. 

AmerRiIcA THE Dream, Karnarin: 
Bares, Crowell. 210 pp. $2.50. 

Beninp Dark Spaces, Poems, dy 
Cane, Harcourt, Brace. 80 pp. $2. 

Ouive, Cypress AND Patm: AN ANTHOLOG) 
Love anp Deatu, compiled by Mixa 
Tiss, Harcourt, Brace. 296 pp. $2.50. 

Points East, OF New 
Racue Fiexvp, Brewer & Warren, 126 pp. $2 

Tue Canterspury Tares: THe Protoceu: 
Four Ta.es wirh THE Book oF THE Dix 
Ess AND Six Lyrics, dy Georrrey Cuavci 
translated into modern English verse by Fravi 
Ernesr illustrated by Hermans 
Rosse, Longmans, Green. 190 pp. $3.50. 

Year In, You’re Out, dy Samuet Horris- 
sTEIN, Liveright. 222 pp. $2. 

Tue Aenew oF Virait, /iterally rendere 
English blank verse, with the text, by 
DevaBrére May, Dutton. 623 pp. $5. 

Baum Giteap, dy HELENE Mutiny, //. 
99 pp. $2. 

New Poerry sy THE Imacists: Ricnarp 
INGTON, Joun Cournos, H.D., Joun Gov! 
Fietcuer, F. S. Fuint, Forp Mapox Fo: 
James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
Cartos forewords by Manox 
Forp avd Gienn Hucues, Covici, F 
229 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Bricut Worip OTHER Porms, 
Cuartes Norman, Morrow. 86 pp. $2 

Virruosa, dy Louise Owen, Yale Press. 
$1.25. 

Soncs or THE Coast Dwe ters, dy Con 
L. SKINNER, Coward-McCann. 85 pp. $? 
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AN 
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val 


THIRTEE 


MEN 


BY TIFFANY THAYER 


ABELAIS and BALZAC, working with the authors of Tristram 

Shandy and The Mysterious Stranger might together have pro- 

duced this lusty saga of the jury box—but they were not contem- 

: poraries, so it remained for TIFFANY THAYER to create this— 
“The damndest book you ever read.” 

What an amazing adventure it is—this story of twelve jurors and the man 

they come to judge; a tale compact with wisdom and laughter, glamour 

and gore. Illustrated by MAHLON BLAINE. $2.50 
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Hamitron, A Poreric Drama 1n THREE AcTs, 
by Cuarp Powers SmitruH, Coward-McCann. 
154 pp. $2.50. 

Prize Poems, 1913-1929, edited by Cuarwes A. 
WacGner, introduction by Marx Van Doren, 


C. Boni, Paper Books. 247 pp. 75¢. 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 

lure Epucarion or Cuitpren, 2y ALFRED Ap- 
tr, by ELEANORE amd FRIEDRICH JENSEN, 
Greenberg. 309 pp. $3.50. 

Towarp Civinization, edited by Cuarves A, 
Bearp, Longmans, Green. 307 pp. $3. 

Tue New Generation: THe Intimate Pros- 
tems or Mopern Parents CHILDREN, 
edited by V. F. Carvertron and Samuet D. 
SCHMALHAUSEN, introduction by BERTRAND 
Russet, Macaulay. 717 pp. $5. 

,Sovier Russia, 6y Henry CHAMBER- 
LIN, t//ustrated, Little, Brown. 453 pp. $5. 
Brirish Opinion AND THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 

rion, /y D. M. Crark, Yale Press. 308 pp. $3. 

History oF Avaska, 6y Harry W. Criark, Mac- 
millan, 208 pp. $2.50. 

'Wuy Be an Evoturionist? 4y HerpMman Firtz- 

GERALD CLELAND, @//ustrated, Coward-Mc- 

| Cann. 73 pp. $1.50. 

Human Biotocy RaciaL WELFARE, edited 

by Epmunp V. Cowopry, introduction by Ep- 

win R. Emsree, Hoeber. 612 pp. $6. 

Love 1x THE Macuine Ace: A PsycHoLocicaL 
Srupy oF THE ‘TRANSITION FROM PaTRI- 
ARCHAL Society, 4y Fioyp Farrar & 
Rinehart. 428 pp. $3.50. 

Witnerm Dipetivus, tr. dy Mary 
Acnes Hamittron, introduction by A. D. 
Linpsay, Harper. 569 pp. $5. 

Purkey THE War, Emin, 
Yale Press. 310 pp. $3.25. 

Tue Power anp Secret oF THE Jesurts, Jy 
Reneé tr. dy F. S. and 
D. F. Tart, i//ustrated, Viking. 523 pp. $5. 

Economic Soctat History oF AN 
EnGuisn Virtace (CrawLey, Hampsuire), 

Sy Norman S. B. Gras amd Ernet C. Gras, 

tllustr ated , Harvard Press. 730 pp. $7.50. 

CaprraL AND LaBor UNDER Fascism, CARMEN 
Haver, Columbia Press. 296 pp. $4.50. 

CONQUERING oUR Grear AMERICAN PLAINS: 
Hisrorican DeveLtopmentT, 4y Sruart 
Henry, é//ustrated, Dutton. 395 pp. $5. 

Women Primirive Buppuism, I. B. 

Horner, Dutton. 391 pp. $5. 
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Wuar’s Ricnt America, dy 
DLESTON, illustrated, Lippincott. 2:2 », 
2.50. 


Pitotinc your Lire: Tue Psycuo) 
Hetmsman, 4y JoseEPH JasrrRow, G 
372 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Brotocicat Basis of HUMAN Na 
H. S. Jennines, Norton. 384 pp. $4 

We Look at THE Wor-p, 4y H. V. Kary 
BORN, Henkle. 272 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Basic INpusTRIES AND SociAL History 


Japan, 1914-1918, Jy Usxisapuro 


yasHl, Yale Press. 280 pp. $3.25. 


Tue Fi_ene Store: A Srory oF Emptoyrs 


LATION TO MANAGEMENT IN A Rerair § 
by Mary La Dame, Russell Sage Founda 
541 pp. $2.50. 
Tue Dancers oF OpepieNcE & Ornuer | 
by Harotp J. Lasxt, Harper. 293 pp. $3 
THe AwakeninG CLARENCE ( 
LitrLe, Norton. 282 pp. $3. 

Puantrom Watts, 4y Sir Oxiver Loner, 
nam’s. 255 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Revoir acainst Duauism: An_ 
CONCERNING THE ExXIsTENCE oF Ip: 
A. O. Lovejoy, Open Court. 325 pp. $4. 

Asout Women, /y Joun Macy, Morrow. 3 
pp. $2.50. 

Minp at THE Crossways, C. Lioyp Mo 
Holt. 275 pp. 


Tue Scepticat Biotocist, Joseru Nev 


HAM, Norton. 270 pp. $3. 

Kinc Mos, A Srupy oF THE Present-!) 
Minp, 4y Frank K. Notcnu, Harcours, 
226 pp. $2. 


SrupDIEs IN THE NapoLeonic Wars, 


Cuarvtes Oman, Scribner. 284 pp. $3 


A New Economic Orper, edited by kin: 


Pace, Harcourt, Brace. 387 pp. $3. 
Humanism, A New Reticion, Cuari 
F. Porrer, Simon & Schuster. 132 pp. $1.5 


An Hour on Curistianity, 


Powys, Lippincott. 157 pp. $1. 
GerMANy’s Women Go Forwarp, /y Ht 
W. Puckett, Columbia Press. 329 pp. $4.5 


Spinoza on Gop, 4y JoserH Ratner, 


pp. $1.25. 


Tue New Epvucation 1n Europe, 


Roman, Dutton. 438 pp. $44 
Hisrory oF Co-operaTivE News-GaTHER!s 

THE Unirep Srates, Victor Rosr\ 

illustrated, Appleton. 430 pp. $3.50. 
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H New Books of Outstanding Merit 
THE NEGRO IN MENTAL HYGIENE 
(WERICAN CIVILIZATION By ERNEST R. GROVES 
iy CHARLES S$. JOHNSON and PHYLLIS BLANCHARD 
k is a ‘Negro Middletown” on a national Discusses the origin and development of mental 
g the most important study of the Negro hygiene, its psychiatric backgrounds, the problems 
. ever made. Every phase of the Negro’s of mental disease, the ameliorative influence of 
RY scussed in the light of a statistical and mental hygiene on childhood, adolescence, mar- 
K ta. Essential to the understanding not riage, schooling, business, recreation, religion, lit- 
e Negro but also of a vital part of Ameri- erature, social work, and public opinion. $4.00 
§ 
$4.00 
A HISTORY OF CADENCE OF CONSTI- 
MODERN CULTURE TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
Volume One—The Great Renewal: 
By PRESERVED SMITH “A quiet but outspoken challenger of a good many 
D . ; cherished notions about the merits of American 
ntemporary historians writing in English democracy. His temper is so fine, his courage so 
n erudition so scrupulous and profound unflinching, and his learning so obvious though 
with the catholicity of interests required for carefully concealed, that what he says may not 
1 subject; and still fewer unite to these safely be neglected even if one disagrees.’’—Wil- 
prose style of such charming and unaffected liam MacDonald in Current History. $3.00 
GEOFFREY BRUUN in New York. 
3 $5.00 
MIND 
SPINOZA ON GOD AT THE CROSSWAYS 
By JOSEPH RATNER By C. LLOYD MORGAN 
n r John Dewey: In this book Professor Morgan carries further the 
. s a first class book, an original and sound interpretation of nature he presented in Emergent 
yretation of Spinoza’s thought, which puts it Evolution and Life, Mind and Spirit. He develops 
new light and one which will be a real land- an evolutionary explanation of human personality, 
S) < in Spinozistic literature, giving it in my and emphasizes the creative activity on the part 
lement a new direction.” $1.50 of those who act with purpose. $3.75 
5 By CLARK WISSLER 
One of the Forty outstanding books published in 1929 
Fundamentals of the science of studying primitive peoples, explained in careful detail by one of 
the best known American specialists in this field. Dr. Wissler shows what anthropology is about, 
what the men and women who pursue this line of knowledge are trying to do, precisely how they 
88 go about it, what they have so far accomplished and what goals lie ahead.""—Scrence News Letter. 
$3.50 
‘7 ONE PARK AVENUE 
HOLT AND COMPANY avi 


HOLT 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


On Eastern Crossroaps: LEGENDS AND PROPHE- 
CIES OF by JosepHINE SaintT-HI aire, 
Stokes. ». $2.50. 

Tue Necro Wasuincron: A Srupy 1n Race 
Amatcamation, 4y A. H. SHANNON, Walter 
Neale. 332 pp. 

Rapio, Upron Sinciatir, introduc- 

tion by 4//ustrated, 

; AGC. Boni. 239 pp. $3. 

\ Hisrory or Mopvern Curture, dy Pre- 
SERVED Smit, vol. i, Ho/t. 672 pp. $5. 

Arrica anp Some Prosiems, 4y GEN- 
ERAL J. C. Smuts, Oxford. 184 pp. $2.50. 

Mopern PourricaL ConstirutTions: An InTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
Hisrory anp Existinc Form, dy C. F. 
STRONG, Putnam. 385 pp. $3.50. 

InpIA IN BonpaGe: Her Ricur to FREEDOM 
AND A PLace AMONG THE Great Nations, Jy 
Janez T. SuNpERLAND, i//ustrated, Copeland. 
531 pp. $4. 

Heaven Eartu: A Mopern Astronomy, 
by Oswatp Tuomas, tr. dy Bernarp MIALL, 
illustrated, Norton, 231 pp. $2.75. 

Mopern Science: A GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 
by J. Antuur Tuomson, t/lustrated, Putnam. 
370 pp. $3.50. 

Rise anp Fatt or 
Empire, 1884-1918, Sy Mary Everyn 
Townsenp, introduction by Caritron J. H. 
Hayes, Macmillan. 424 pp. $5. 

Reapincs Sociotocy, 2y D. Wanuis 

M. M. Knopf. 639 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Unreauists: JAMES, BERGSON, SANTAYANA, 
Einstein, Berrrano Russet, Joun Dewey, 
Avexanper, and Wuireneap, 4y Harvey 
Wickuam, Dial Press. 314 pp. $3.50. 

Heprewisms oF West Arrica: From To 
Nicer witH THE Jews, 4y JosepH J. 
LiAMS, é//ustrated, Dial Press. 443 pp. $7.50. 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE 


‘Six Horses, Bannine and 
Georce Banninc, foreword by 
Freperick Russet. Burnuam, i//ustrated, 
Century. 410 pp. $4. 

ue Worsr Journey 1n THE WorLp: ANTARC- 
Tic, 1910-1913, 4y Apstey CHEeRRyY-Gar- 
trated, Dial Press. §85 pp. $5. 

Mocren-ei-Acksa, A Journey 1n Morocco, 
R. B. Cunnincuame GrauaM, introduction 
by FE. Garnett, Viking Press. 358 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Lanp or THE Pepper Biro: Liseria, Jy 
Sipney vE LA Rue, illustrated, Putnam. 330 


pp. $3.50. 


Down THE T1IBER AND UP To Rome, Har 
DonaLpson EBERLEIN, GEOFFREY |. 
Frank A. WaL.is, 12 7//ustrations f 
ings by F. A. Waruts, Lippincott. 2¢ 

Seven Horizons, dy Cuarves J. Fini 
trated, Doubleday, Doran. 457 pp. $ 

ExPLoRING ABOUT THE Nortu Por 
Winps, /y Wituiam Herpert Ho: 
trated, Putnam. 376 pp. $5. 

Deatu Vatiey, /y Bourke Ler, 
Macmillan. 210 pp. $4. 

SHanty-Boat, Kent & Marcarer | 
illustrated, Century. 321 pp. $3.50. 

Look To THE East, Frepverick Patty 
illustrated, Dodd, Mead. 332 pp. $3. 

To THE SoutH Seas, Girrorp Pix 
illustrated, Winston. 500 pp. $3.50. 

SHAMBHALA, Nicuotas Roericn, frovs 
in colors by S. Roericn, Stokes. 316 pp. $2 

THe WILpEeRNEss oF Denatt, 
Axaska, 4y CHARLES SHELDON, 
by C. Hart Merriam, é//ustrated, § 
412 pp. $6. 

Biue Rune, Brack Forest: A Hanp- 
Day-Book, 4y Louis UNTERMEYER, 
trated, Harcourt, Brace. 272 pp. $2.50. 


UNUSUAL REPRINTS 


Fiery Famous oF History, /y Cur 
Gentry, Crowell. 188 pp. $2.50. 
Memoirs OF THE CoMTE DE GRAMONT, 


Antuony Hamitton, ¢r. dy Peter Qvey- 


NELL, introduction and commentary by 
Hucues Hartmann, i//ustrated, Dutton. 3: 
pp- $5. 

Tue Turn oF THE Screw, Sy Henry Jam 
introduction by Hryrwoop Broun, Moder 
Library, Inc. 211 pp. 95¢. 


ARMAGEDDON: THE Wortp War wn 


TURE, edited by Eucene Cape © 
Smith. 820 pp. $5. 
Latia Rooxn, Tuomas Moore, é//ustrated 
Ben Kutcuer, Dial Press. 179 pp. $5. 
Tue Evo.ution oF THE ArT oF Music, / 
Huser Parry, edited with additional 


AMERICAN CHARITIES AND SociaL Work, 
Amos G. Warner, STuART A. QUEEN &% 
Ernest B. Harper, Crowel/. 616 pp. $3.75 


YOUNG READERS’ SHELF 


Warcuinc Europe Grow, Jy Cornetia 
Parker, i//ustrated, Liveright. 489 pp. $4 


By \ 
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RECENT YALE BOOKS 


THE KINGDOM OF ST. JAMES 6 


A Narrative of the Mormons 


By Milo M. Quaife 


The tale of a curious period in Mormon history, when the 
leadership which had been Joseph Smith’s went to James 
Jesse Strang —“ prophet, priest, politician . . . conspirator, 
knave, and king.” Beneath the colorful and variegated biog- 
raphy of the prophet, lies the tragic story of a people 
misled in their search for religious truth. 


$4.00 


THE TRUTH ABOUT GERONIMO 
By Britton Davis 


With the passing of the Indians and of those white men 
who knew them, the story of Geronimo and the campaign 
against the Apaches in 1885-’86 will take on the rigidity of 
history. But Lieutenant Davis’ record has the warmth and 
vitality of personal experience. He lived with Geronimo, 
admired him, criticized, fought him; and had certainly 
more basis than most men for judging his many-sided 


character. 
$4.00 


THE GREAT APES 


A Study of Anthropoid Life 
By Robert M. and Ada W. Yerkes 


Professor and Mrs. Yerkes have collected in a beautiful and 
fascinating volume the scattered fragments of anthropoid 
loreand learning — from Du Chaillu’s much-debated gorilla 
tales to the most recent psychological experiments con- 
ducted upon orang-outans, chimpanzees, and gorillas. 


“The most important treatise on the great apes that has yet 
been written.” London Times. 


$10.00 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ CALENDAR 
NOTABLE BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR THE COMING QUARTER 
FOR JULY 
*Evevina, dy Frances Burney, edited by Sir Frank Mackinnon, Oxf F] 
Pre 
Uncrie Vanya, /y Anron Cuekuov, adapted by Rost Cayior, Covici-Friec and 
Ture American Roap tro Cuvture, 4y Grorce Counts, Day. 
Sin Warrer Scort, 2y STEPHEN Gwynn, Litt/e, Bron. 
IMPERIALISM IN AFRICA, /y Hatrorp L. Hoskins, Ho/t. 
Manuarran, /y James Jounson, Knopf. 
Tue DitemMa or THE LIBERATED, Goruam B. Munson, Cozeard-McCan 


Fine 

FOR AUGUST: Accuf 

* fie GENTLEMAN FROM America, /y PoLan BANnks, Cape & Smith. va? , 
*Srea Foiks, JoHan Boyer, Century. 
ose and ke 

Pasrurers, 4y Papraic Corum, Macmillan. 
Wa . 


Jerrerson Davis: Potrricat Soupier, EvisaperH Currinec, Dodd, Mead. 

THe Santa Fé Trait, Ronertr L. Durrus, Longmans, Green. 

Turkey Faces West, /y Epis, Yale Press. 

LEARN oR Perisu, Dororuy Canrietp Fisner, Liveright. 

THe Rear War: 1914-1918, Caprain B. H. Lippe Hart, Little, Brown. 

Tue Lire or Brisro, R. A Town Biocrapny, dy M. A. DeWoire Howr, 
Harvard Press. 

*SHEPHERDS IN SackcLorH, 4y Kaye-Smiru, Harper. 

Tue Fourru American Caravan, edited by ALFreD Kreymporc, Lewis 
Mumrorp and Paut Macaulay, 

Our Criminat Courts, Raymonp Morey, Minton, Balch. 

New York, 4y Paut Morano, Ho/t. 

oF a Dipromatist, 4y Haroip Nicorson, Houghton Mifflin. HIME 

Tue Freepom or THE Seas, Lorp Eustace Percy, Yale Press. 

*Maurice Guest, 6y Henry Ricuarpson, Nortov. 

Josepn Foucnué, dy Sreran Zweic, Viking Press. 


Rem 

FOR SEPTEMBER: Fine } 
*Twenty-Four Howrs, 4y Louts BromFie tp, Stokes. 

t 


Tarr ano Roosevett: THe Intimate Letrers oF Arcuie Burt, 2 vols., 
Doubleday, Doran. Autc 
THe ENGLISHMAN AND His Books IN THE Earty NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


Amy Cruse, Crocwel/, 

Tue Emperor oF Bacpap: Tue Lire, Lerrers Work or O. Henry, 
Ronert H. Davis avd Arruur B. Maurice, Appleton. 

Goopnye To WesrerRN CuLture, Norman Doucutas, Harper. 

Letrers oF Henry Apams, edited Sy Worruincton C. Foro, Houghton 
Mi fllin. 

*Tue Escapep Cock, D. H. Lawrence, Coward-McCann, 

Turee Trrans, dy Emit Lupwic, Putnam. 

Tue Wanperer, dy Joun Maserieip, Macmillan, 

*Apam’s Rest, /y Saran Gertruve Miuuin, Liveright. 

Rise oF THE AmeERICAN Repustic, /y S. E. Morison avd H. Commacer, 
Oxford Press. 

An or Art, dy Warter Pacu, Lippincott. 

Henry or Navarre, 2y Henry Dwicut Sevewick, Bobds-Merrill, 

*Mirturut Haven, Boorn Tarkxincron, Doubleday, Doran. 

Son Avencer, Jy Sicrip Unpset, Knopf. 

Tuose Earnest Victorians, 2y Esmé Morrow. 


* An asterisk has been placed against books of fiction. 
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| ARE BOOKS, 
EDITIONS 
and AUTHORS’ MSS. 


Period 1650 to 1930 


Fine collectors’ condition a yng 
Accurate specification of any faults or 
lefects. Keen bibliophiles catered for 
» a fastidious booklover. Rare items 

d landmarks in English Literature al- 
ways available or searched for. Lists are 
circulated periodically. Discriminating 
collectors should write and get in touch 
with this source of literary treasures. 


MAJOR HARTLEY CLARK 


West Chiltington, 
Pulborough, Sussex, England 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 
Offer 


Remarkable values in Rare Books 


Fine Editions—Sumptuous Bindings 
Etchings—Mezzotints—Prints 


Autographs Manuscripts 


4 East 46th St., New York 


The Brick Row Book Shop 
INCORPORATED 
Importers, Booksellers and Print Dealers 
42 East soth Street, New York 
30 Broad Street, New York 


Haven Princeton 


“The Most Interesting Old Bookshop In New York” 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New York 
ne, Rare and Old Books - - - Out-of-Print Books 
First Editions Catalogs Free 
OPEN EVENINGS 
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“Man is not an ape. ... There is 
not the slightest evidence that 


is descended from an ape.” 


An Entirely New 
Concept of the Evolution 


of Life on Earth 


USTIN HOBART CLARK. Curator 

the Smithsonian Institution, member 
Washington Academy of Sciences, world 
authority on Crinoidea (sea lilies), ete.. 
presents 


THE NEW EVOLUTION 
ZOOGENESIS 


Not a “restatement” but a fresh hypothesis, 
sharply at variance with commonly accepted 
theories, in which, for the first time 

1. Mental attributes (of man and animals) 
are given due weight. 

2. Evolution is specifically related to and 
serves to interpret vital human prob- 
lems. 

3. Exactly what is basic in law and econom- 
ics is shown. 

A. Animal evolution is minutely correlated 
with our understanding of geology. 


TWO EDITIONS 


Autographed and numbered. Printed on Strath- 
more Alexandra Japan paper. 250 only, marked 
“FIRST RUN—FIRST EDITION.” — Nos. 6 to 250 
offered for sale at $10.00 each. 


FIRST EDITION (Regular), so marked, and 
limited to 3,000 copies, all of which are offered for 
sale at $3.00. Cloth. 6x9. Illustrated. Index. 


Order today to insure receipt of a “FIRST 


The Williams & Wilkins 


Company - - - Baltimore, U. S. A. 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Captain B. H. Liddell Hart served with the English arn 

from 1914 to 1918 in the Great War, in which he was wounded. 
He is Military Editor of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica” and th: 
author of many books on the science of war and on famous gen 
erals, the latest being a study of Sherman, reviewed in our Spring 
issue. He is also the inventor of the Battle Drill system and Ex 
panding Torrent method of attack, which have been officially 
adopted by Great Britain. 


Charles P. Howland, formerly Chairman of the Greek Refu 
gee Settlement Commission, is now Research Associate in Gov- 
ernment at Yale University and Director of Research of the 
| Council on Foreign Relations. He edits a notable series of annual 
surveys of “American Foreign Relations.” 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin is the author of “The Book of 
Crowns and Cottages,” a charming volume of Oxford sketches, 
a life of Archbishop Laud, published this spring, and three vol- 
umes of lyrical poetry. He was born in Brunswick, Maine, and 
has been for several years Professor of English in Wells College. 


Katharine Fullerton Gerould is one of the best-known Ameri- 
can writers of fiction and literary essays. Among her books are 
“Vain Oblations,” “Modes and Morals,” and “The Aristocratic 
West.” 


and 
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return f 
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rich at : 
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commun 


Walter de la Mare, distinguished English man of letters, has 
| a high reputation both as poet and as novelist. Some of his finest 
| poems and short stories, including “Broomsticks” and “The 
| Connoisseur,” have appeared in THe Yate Review. 


general | 

| Mary Austin, literary critic, lecturer, and novelist, lives in eri | 
| Santa Fé, New Mexico. She has devoted much of her time re- wn, le 
| cently to extending knowledge and appreciation of the Indian arts — 
and lore in our Southwest. ia 

rrange 

Lee Wilson Dodd has written a successful play, “The rn 

Changelings,” a witty book in comment upon modern psychology, a 


“The Golden Complex,” and a satire in verse, “The Great 
Enlightenment.” 
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LET THE 


ROOSEVELT 
help you enjoy 


NEW YORK 


HE Great White Way, the leading theatres and night 
clubs, America’s most famous stores and specialty 
shops, are within easy walking distance. 


The Roosevelt Grill for dining and dancing is a 
New York Institution; Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians, a national attraction. During the summer 
Anson Weeks and his California Orchestra is the 
special feature, making their first appearance in the 
East. 


The ROOS 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG, Managing Director 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street, New York 


hood |. 
ortable livel | Ne YALE 


Past 


Bookselling offers a modest income in pei} 43 Present 
return for work that is a continual intel- Se and 
lectual adventure. You may never grow 
rich at it, but you will meet publishers, 
wwthors, booklovers, and will be an 
independent and respected figure in your Meet here, greet here and eat here. 
community. The prerequisites are a The Ambassador is unsurpassed 
general education, industry, and common for location, appointments, cui- 
sense. If you have these qualities, and sine, service and its distinguished 
money to invest in a business of your | clientele. 

wn, let us send you without charge 
further information about bookselling Hotel 
compiled by expert bookmen. Personal | 


interview with the manager can be | | A b d 
rranged for specific advice and dix mbpassaqaor 
cussion. Office fee $5.00. PARK AVENUE at 5ist STREET 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY + LOS ANGELES + PALM BEACH 


Future 


BooKSHOP ApvisorRY ACENCY | 
Room 327, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Paul Valéry, who succeeded to Anatole France’s chair in th 
Académie Frangaise, is a leading spirit in contemporary Fren< 
poetry, philosophy, and criticism. The translation of his essay ; 
this issue—the second by M. Valéry to appear in our pages— 
was made by Eugene A. Davidson, under the direction of Pri 
fessor Albert Feuillerat. 


Virginia Woolf, English essayist and novelist, is the author of 
“Nirs. Dalloway,” “Orlando,” and other memorable works ot 
fiction, and of “The Common Reader,” a series of illuminating 
critical articles on great writers, and also “A Room of One’s 
Own”—one of the most entertaining books of the present vear. 
She is now writing another novel. 


Edward Newton collects rare volumes, especially of the 
Age of Johnson, for his library at “Oak Knoll,” Berwyn, Penn 
sylvania, makes frequent literary pilgrimages to England, and 
writes delightfully of his adventures and discoveries. Helen 
MacA fee is Managing Editor of THe Yate Review. 


Marjorie Nicolson is Acting Dean of Smith College. The Yale 
University Press will publish next autumn a scholarly work— 
the “Conway Letters: The Correspondence of Anne, Viscountess 
Conway, Henry More, and their Friends, 1642-—1684”—based 
upon her researches abroad as the holder of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship. Cyril Hume, a young American novelist, contributes for 
the first time to this magazine. 


Sidney B. Fay, Professor of History at Harvard University, is 
the author of a large and important work on “The Origins of the 
World War.” George P. Baker, who founded the “47 Work- 
shop” at Harvard, is now Chairman of the Department of Drama 
in the Yale School of Fine Arts. Willard L. Sperry, Dean of the 
Harvard Theological School, has a stimulating chapter on “Hu- 
manism” in his new book entitled “Signs of These Times.” 
Frederick E.. Pierce, scholar and poet, is Associate Professor of 
English at Yale University. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher is the author of “The Brimming 
Cup,” “Her Son’s Wife,” and other novels and also of several 
widely read books, on education. William Lyon Phelps, Lampson 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


: C W | Can she wait 


for the courts to decide? 


BLAKESLEE I, the event of your deata, 
the transfer of your funds or property 
involving your signature must be handled 
through the courts. Has your wife the 
d SONS I ready cash to live on for an indefinite 
an 5) nc. period, to say nothing of taking care of 
certain inevitable expenses, and other 

pressing obligations? 

A way to prevent the sacrifice of some of 
the valuable holdings in your estate is to 
provide a fund, immediately available 
through a John Hancock life insurance 


General | policy, sufficient to cover all contingencies. 


Contractors 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MassacnuSETTS 
Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send booklet, “This Matter of Success.” 
Name 
58 Waverly St., New Haven, Conn. nateces 
Y.R. 
LOWER SIXTY-SEPEN YEARS IN BUSINI — 


P. FRANCIS T. H. Francis 


Connecticut FRANCIS, JR. J. E. Rirey 
| T. T. Francis J.G. 
Adamant Plaster 
for 
STERLING MEMORIAL 


LIBRARY FRANCIS, BRO. & CO. 


and (Established 1877) 


RALEIGH FiTKIN 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Investment Securities 


Manufactured and furnished 
by the 


CONNECTICUT ADAMANT 
PLASTER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
New Haven - Connecticut FOURTH .AND OLIVE STS. St. Louis 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Professor of English at Yale, is known to a large public through 
his many books, his lectures, and his column “As I Like It” in 
“Scribner’s.” J. G. Randall conducts a seminar on Lincoln at the 
University of Illinois; he will contribute the Lincoln article to 
the “Dictionary of American Biography.” 


Yate Review readers will immediately associate with the 
name of Lucien Price the essay on “Orpheus in Zion” in our 
Winter, 1930, issue, which was warmly commended as a sugges- 
tive and penetrating interpretation of a significant American 
theme; the author is an editorial writer for the Boston “Globe.” 


D. V. Thompson, Jr., gives courses in the history of art in the 
Yale School of the Fine Arts. Tucker Brooke, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Yale and a specialist in Elizabethan literature, has edited 
this year an attractive, finely annotated collection of “The Shake- 
speare Songs,” with an introduction by Mr. de la Mare. Sidney 
Painter is a member of the History Department at Yale, and 
Michael Karpovich of the same department at Harvard. 


Edgar 8. Furniss, economist, has been appointed Dean of the 
Yale Graduate School to succeed Dean Cross. Frederic L. Paxson, 
American historian, was awarded a Pulitzer Prize for his “His- 
tory of the American Frontier.” Albert Feuillerat occupies the 
Sterling chair of French in the Yale Graduate School; Henry G. 
Bayer is a specialist in Congo affairs in New York University; 
and Clifton Blake is an instructor in English at the University of 
Texas. 


B. W. Bacon has lately added to his many authoritative works 
on the New Testament a volume entitled “Studies in Matthew.” 
K. S. Latourette, formerly of the faculty of Yale in China, is 
now Professor of Missions and Oriental History at Yale Uni- 
versity; and Stanley T. Williams, who has published scholarly 
books on American literature and has in preparation a biography 
of Washington Irving, is Associate Professor at Yale. Grace 
Anshutz, especially interested in the study of the drama, contrib- 
utes criticisms to the literary magazines. G. L. Hendrickson, 
Lampson Professor of Latin and Greek Literature, at Yale, col- 
laborates with other members of the faculty in a course on Renais- 
sance Literature. 
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ARMAMENT AND ITS FUTURE USE 
By B. H. LIDDELL HART 


CIENCE and history are opposing factors in the 
problem of the future means and methods of war. 
Anyone who seeks to solve the problem thought- 
fully, instead of sensationally, soon feels their con- 

tradictory pull upon his mind. In a dual sense it is a tug of 
war. 

The progress of scientific discovery and invention is so 
fast, even though it does not keep pace with the imagina- 
tion of those who exploit it in the popular press, that it 
would seem to be changing all traditional conceptions of 
warfare. We have learnt, rightly, to distrust those who say 
of any new development that it is impossible, unworkable, 
or inapplicable. We have come, perhaps too readily in an 
historical sense, to assume that the visions of to-day will 
be the facts of to-morrow. Hence the attention accorded 
to those who paint lurid pictures of cities wiped out by new 
forms of explosive, of armies suffocated by new gases, of 
peoples annihilated by bacilli. The possibilities of atomic 
energy and radio waves transcend even these speculations. 
To-day is the heyday of the death-ray inventor and of the 
imaginative publicist, who can make hay, financially, 
while the sun of science shines so splendidly as to dazzle 
the popular imagination. 

Meantime the armed forces of the great powers browse 
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placidly in their accustomed pastures, apparently as undis- 
turbed by the march of science as by the headlong leaps of 
the “popular scientist.”’ It is a curious contrast. The struc- 
ture of most of these forces, far from being a development 
upon that of 1918, resembles that of the years before 1914 
save for the appearance of sundry external accretions. It is 
reasonable that the armed forces should deal with facts 
and not with dreams; that their form and theory should 
not yet be affected by scientific visions yet unrealized. But 
it is irrational that they should have shown so little power 
of adaptation to the changed conditions already produced 
by weapons that have been tried in war and have been in 
continuous development since. 

As early as the autumn of 1914 a sprinkling of machine- 
guns converted the attacking lines of infantry into swathes 
of corpses or, alternatively, chains of human moles. Only 
when the industrial resources of the nations had been con- 
verted to the manufacture of shells in vast quantity could 
the infantry emerge from their burrows. Only when the 
new gas and tank weapons had been extensively developed 
could they actually break through the opposing line, held 
essentially by machine-guns. Yet to-day, twelve years after 
the war, the bulk of most armies still consists of infantry, 
and faith is still pinned to the idea of their attack, although 
machine-guns are more numerous than ever in proportion 
to numbers of men, while the use of gas is banned and the 
use of tanks is on a puny experimental scale. 

Again, it was in March, 1918, that aircraft squadrons 
attacked the enemy’s marching columns and their trans- 
port with such effect as to be one of the main factors in 
paralyzing the German onrush towards Amiens. This use 
of aircraft was merely a diversion, compelled by the emer- 
gency, from their recognized subsidiary réle of serving as 
the eyes of the armies or blinding the eyes of the enemy. 
But in the closing months of the war it was air attack, 
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again, which dispersed the retreating columns of the Bul- 
gars, Turks, and Austrians, in turn, into fugitive mobs. 

Slender as was this experience, because of belated trial, 
it sufficed to reveal a new truth. Troops who are constantly 
forced to halt, break their ranks, and seek cover will never 
reach any strategic goal. And if deprived of food and am- 
munition, they are reduced to helplessness. The greater 
their numbers, the greater the encumbrance. The advent 
of air attack has given a new meaning and a new force to 
Marshal Saxe’s acute verdict two centuries ago—that 
“multitudes serve only to perplex and embarrass.” Yet in 
1930 we still find most nations placing their trust in 
weights of numbers, while even those who abjure large 
conscript armies do so for political rather than military 
reasons, and maintain their own professional armies on the 
traditional pattern. As smaller replicas they may suffer 
less, but can hardly effect more. 

As early as August, 1915, occurred the first sinking of a 
ship by a torpedo fired from a seaplane. It was a merchant 
ship and the failure to repeat the feat was due on the Allied 
side to the subsequent absence of enemy merchant ships at 
sea. On the other side, imitation was debarred by the dis- 
tance of Allied sea routes from the Germans’ seaplane 
bases; they relied throughout on submarines for destruc- 
tion of commerce. These brought Britain to the verge of 
starvation, although the total of submarines on active serv- 
ice never rose above 140, and although the campaign was 
conducted from the most unfavorable geographical situa- 
tion. To-day, the seaplane or flying boat is a greater poten- 
tial threat to seaborne commerce than ever was the U-boat; 
its range has so extended that the Mediterranean, for ex- 
ample, has been reduced to a narrow channel wherein the 
flow of merchant shipping could be blocked as easily as of 
yore in the English Channel. 

If the fact that the first ship sunk from the air was a 
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merchant ship has a prophetic significance, this does not 
exhaust its significance. Owing to the necessity of displac- 
ing a volume of water equal to its own weight, the under- 
water hull of any warship is virtually a gigantic eggshell. 
The term is apt because it expresses the essential fragility 
of the steel skin, no thicker than a match box. While the 
use of an inner shell or hull subdivided into multiple com- 
partments minimizes the danger of actual sinking it can- 
not prevent such damage as would suffice to lame the ship 
while at sea and force it to lay up in dock for repair subse- 
quently; no precautions, moreover, can safeguard the pro- 
pellers and rudder of a ship from the danger of an under- 
water explosion. One lame unit is a handicap to any fleet, 
affecting the whole; several units damaged simultaneously 
would strain the dockyard capacity of any nation. 

The implications are obscured by the popular and even 
professional delusion that only sinkings count. This is a 
fallacy akin to the idea of “killing” in land warfare. In 
reality, it is more fruitful, from the military point of view, 
to wound than to kill. While the dead man lies still, count- 
ing only one man less, the wounded man is a progressive 
drain upon his side. Comrades are often called upon to 
bandage him, sometimes even to accompany him to the 
rear; stretcher-bearers and ambulance-drivers, to carry 
him back. Doctors and orderlies must tend him in hospital. 
And on his passage thither, the sight of him tends to spread 
depression among the beholders, acting on morale like the 
drops of cold water which imperceptibly wear away the 
stone. So at sea, crippled ships have a cumulative effect in 
crippling the fleet both directly and indirectly. 

Paralysis rather than destruction is the true aim in war, 
and the more far-reaching in its effects. To ensure this 
paralysis, even actual damage is not necessary; the fear of 
it will suffice, as the last war proved. Although the British 
Grand Fleet remained in “command” of the surface of the 
North Sea after Jutland in 1918, it was itself confined, 
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like an old-time debtor in the Fleet Prison, by the fear 
of under-water attack. Debarred altogether from the 
southern half of the North Sea, it could not even put to 
sea from its far northern base without an escort of nearly 
a hundred destroyers. And when the danger of a German 
invasion of Denmark loomed up, the British government 
was faced with the confession that “for naval reasons it 
would be almost impossible to support the Danes at all.” 
If so complete a paralysis could be brought about by such 
a slow and half-blind antagonist as the submarine, it would 
seem to be far more certain to occur in future whenever a 
battle fleet is within flying range of any coastline or of any 
aircraft-carrier afloat. 

In face of these outstanding deductions from actual ex- 
perience of war, these logical portents, it is astonishing to 
see no radical change in the structure of modern armies and 
navies. What is the explanation? We can find it in history. 
For history acts as a firm check on rational assumptions 
that the weapons and methods of another war will corre- 
spond with the state of science at the time of its outbreak. 

It isa popular comment that every war is different from 
the last. Actually, a survey of the whole course of military 
history brings out, as a dominant fact, the remarkably 
gradual evolution of military methods, and the slight dif- 
ference of technique between one war and the next. Rarely 
do we find that even the contemporary experience of one 
war has been applied to the structure and tactics of armies 
when the next war overtakes them, sweeping them up like 
driftwood on a flood. Still more rarely has anyone taken 
time by the forelock and ensured victory by anticipating 
the trend of warfare. 

The utilization of new weapons in war has followed far 
behind the period at which they were technically possible 
or actually produced. Even Napoleon, who wrought such 
great changes in military methods, was curiously indiffer- 
ent to the opportunity of introducing new weapons, and 
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his era of warfare was notably unproductive although it 
coincided with the neap tide of the Industrial Revolution. 
So also in the American Civil War, which produced the 
highest level of generalship that has been seen since Na- 
poleon’s time, armament lagged well behind the pace of 
invention. Both North and South went to war with muz- 
zle-loading muskets, and even in the last year of the con- 
flict breech-loading magazine rifles had been belatedly 
adopted by only a small proportion of the troops, who 
thereby had a decisive influence, out of all proportion to 
their numbers, in the critical battles near Atlanta and at 
Franklin. It was the acute verdict of the Confederate gen- 
eral Alexander that “had the Federal infantry been armed 
from the first with even the breech-loaders available in 
1861, the war would have been terminated within a year.” 

The evolution of methods is even slower—because any 
step forward is usually followed by a slip backward. In 
“All Our Yesterdays” H. M. Tomlinson remarks, “The 
war the generals always get ready for is the previous one.” 
He is wrong. The war for which they prepare is the one 
before the last. If the French army in 1914 had gone to 
war with the methods learnt in 1870, it would have fared 
much better, and the manhood of France would have suf- 
fered much less. Its first post-war doctrine after 1870 was 
as practical as its last pre-war doctrine of 1914 was fan- 
tastic. Between the methods of 1918 and the French text- 
books issued immediately after 1870 one finds only a dif- 
ference of degree. But the text-books of 1914 are far re- 
moved from 1918—as far as the Crimea. The idea that 
every war has been different from the last is the delusion 
of those who know not history. The next war has usually 
begun where the last left off with perhaps a slight modifi- 
cation governed not by the actual development of weapons 
in the interval but by such fraction of that development as 
has been recognized and incorporated by the peace-time 
armies. The generals, however, have usually begun where 
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the last war began. In consequence, they are discomfited. 
And public opinion complains that they have stood still 
while warfare has changed. It fails to realize that the gen- 
erals have moved—backwards. 

The fallacy of imagining that each war is different 
from its predecessor can be seen by comparing 1914 with 
1904. Nearly every disconcerting development which up- 
set calculations in the World War was foreshadowed by 
the Russo-Japanese War—the paralyzing power of ma- 
chine-guns, the hopelessness of frontal attacks, the conse- 
quent development of trenches and barbed wire, and, to 
counter them, of grenades and heavy guns. In the light of 
the Russo-Japanese War it did not require a seer to foretell 
that, with much larger armies in a smaller space, the en- 
trenched fronts would soon stretch across the whole fron- 
tier and stagnation ensue. Twenty years before, a Polish 
banker and amateur of war, M. Bloch, had foreseen it. 
And the only ground for surprise is that so few believed 
him. For even he was thirty years late in his discovery. 
Most of the officially unexpected experiences of the World 
War could have been deduced from a study of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, its prototype. And even the ultimate fac- 
tors which brought about the collapse of the Confederacy 
were repeated in the decline and fall of the Germanic 
alliance. 

Hence speculation as to the nature of another war is not 
sO vain as superficial cynics would suggest. Cynicism is jus- 
tified—but at the certainty of conservatism rather than at 
the possibility of calculation. To predict the ultimate con- 
ditions and weapons of another war may be rash, but not 
so to gauge what they will be at the start. And this question 
is all that concerns any practical inquiry into the future of 
armament. Using historical experience as a base from 
which to take off, we arrive at the conclusion that it will 
merely be an improvement of existing types. The recent 
acceleration of mechanical progress is likely to correct the 
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backward swing of the military pendulum, but can hardly 
do more. Science will still be held in check by history. 
Hence we can rule out the adoption of “death-rays” and 
other revolutionary weapons—the pigeonholes of the war 
departments are the most effective of antidotes to any new 
poison. An anecdote may emphasize the point. After the 
last war the plans of a tank, designed in 1912 and more 
advanced than the actual machine of 1916, were un- 
earthed from the dusty recesses of the British War Office 
and found to bear this brief verdict of authority—“The 
man’s mad.” The possibilities of germ warfare may be dis- 
carded even more emphatically. Even if any government 
were capable of sanctioning a weapon so uncertain in its 
physical and so certain in its moral recoil—Germany’s ex- 
perience has shown the boomerang effect of shocking the 
world’s conscience—the soldiers may be trusted to prevent 
any risk of their being superseded by the bacteriologist. 
Gas is in a different category. Now that its novelty is 
past, it would be difficult to kindle any crusading enthusi- 
asm against its users, for it is manifestly irrational to argue 
that high explosive is more humane in its mutilations 
than gas. Hence we may anticipate that prohibitions will 
be evaded. But this is not an endorsement of the sensa- 
tional predictions that armies will be stricken as suddenly as 
the Assyrians in biblical myth, that cities will fall into the 
sleep of death under the discharge of some unknown gas. 
Chemists tell us that the discovery of entirely new gases 
is unlikely, and that future progress is likely to be along the 
line of producing variants of the main types of chemical 
compound already known. Of these the acute lung irri- 
tants, such as chlorine and phosgene—the essentially lethal 
gases—proved less effective than, and were gradually 
superseded by, the sensory irritant smokes such as di- 
phenylchlorarsine and vesicants such as dichlorethyl] sul- 
phide—commonly known as mustard gas. The significance 
of this is that it not only had a more extensive and per- 
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sistent effect, but, instead of killing, put men out of action 
for a time. A time long enough for the issue of a battle, 
or even a war, to be decided before they were fit again. The 
possibility of contaminating large areas with this blistering 
substance and the fact that its effect does not develop until 
some hours after contact make it as potent morally as 
physically. For no man, having passed through a contami- 
nated area, knows whether he has not accidentally got a 
smear on his hands or clothing which will presently give 
rise to the dreaded blisters. Uneasiness is all the greater be- 
cause one affected man may “infect” dozens of others be- 
fore it is even known that he is affected. Truly, mustard 
gas is a modern chemical form of measles. 

If it is too much to expect that the warning will be 
heeded, the possible use of mustard gas in another war is 
another hindrance to the use of armies composed of in- 
fantry. For to be secure against it an infantryman must 
wear not a respirator but a complete diver’s suit—in hich 
movement would be impossible. And if a man cannot move 
he cannot fight, except sitting in a trench. Mechanization 
is the only solution, for to infantry armies a stretch of 
country sprayed with mustard gas will be as complete a 
barrier as barbed wire has been to the infantry unit. Only 
in tanks and similar protected vehicles will men be able 
to manoeuvre freely in a theatre of war where gas is 
employed. 

This reflection leads us to the definite question—what 
will be the future trend of land armaments? The army 
which has gone furthest to answer it has been the British. 
The other armies, save the German, have marked time at 
the point where they left off the war, or have already 
slipped back a year or two. The German army, converted 
unwillingly into a small professional army, has as rapidly 
acquired a new faith—that of the superiority of such an 
army, highly trained and mobile, over the unwieldy 
masses of a conscript army. In its standard training the new 
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German army lives up to this idea; but by the terms of 
the Peace Treaty it is forbidden the tanks and other ma- 
chines which are the natural complement to this ideal, 
The British army, after beginning its post-war career with 
a cry of “Back to 1914,” has actually advanced some way 
along the road signposted in 1918. It was the first to be 
equipped with high-speed tanks, the first to use tanks in- 
dependently of infantry, the first to adopt six-wheeled 
cross-country transport; it formed the first completely 
mechanized force and issued the first official manual of 
mechanized warfare. Even so, its practice has not kept 
pace with its theory. Its mechanized units, if modern in 
idea, are undeveloped in figure, and it has done nothing 
yet to rid itself of its adipose tissue of infantry. Its leaders 
put off the fateful decision by continuing experiments 
which have already yielded all the proof that is possible. 

Yet the British army has at least more excuse than 
others for obsolescence. While the majority of other 
armies are trained essentially for war, the British army is 
primarily a force for policing the empire. And the Briton 
abroad, responsive to traditional instinct rather than to 
reason, still finds more comfort in the visible presence of 
khaki-clad guards scattered about the country than in the 
potential appearance of armor-clad machines that can be 
switched swiftly to the scene of an outbreak. It is this de- 
mand for infantry as policemen which at present hinders 
the British army from being modernized in the way its 
leaders now realize is essential for any future war. 

This modernization is likely to take two forms, which 
are, to some extent, successive stages. The first is motori- 
zation; the second, true mechanization—the use of ar- 
mored fighting vehicles instead of unprotected men fight- 
ing on foot or horseback. Motorization has already gone 
far, accelerated by the advent of six-wheelers and other 
types of cross-country motor vehicles which can move off 
as well as on the road. If these have to be quitted in battle 
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they at least quicken the movement of forces to the battle- 
field and in strategic manoeuvre. Although, with charac- 
teristic fetishism, infantry are still trained to march on 
their feet, laden like pack animals, military authorities 
now recognize that the day of such marching is past. In 
the British army, horses have been replaced by six- 
wheelers in the transport service, and for any emergency 
move these are utilized to carry troops. In the recent dis- 
turbances in Palestine the whole infantry garrison was 
hurriedly motorized with hired motor vehicles. Again, the 
German authorities are believed to have arranged for the 
complete motorization of their army, in case of war, from 
government, municipal, and commercial sources. 

The future of “mechanization” is divided into two 
questions—that of the type of machine and that of organi- 
zation. After the war, most armies, under French influence, 
persevered with the heavily armored type of tank which, 
being sluggish, was intended merely as a direct aid to the 
infantry in attack. The British, however, developed a new 
fast type, lightly armored and capable of a speed of about 
20 miles an hour. The fact that the high speed was wasted, 
and their risk excessively increased, by tying them to the 
pace of the infantry, encouraged the idea of using tanks 
independently in wide outflanking manoeuvres. This, in 
turn, led to the formation of a separate mechanized force 
of armored fighting vehicles—a formation which fulfilled 
the conception of the prophets of mechanized warfare. 
Even though the force was imperfect in composition, it 
was certainly a unique event in military evolution that any 
military pioneers should see their prescription accepted 
within so short an interval of time. 

In the last year or two the diverging lines of French and 
British tank design have shown some sign of converging 
anew, the French giving increased speed both to their 
small tanks and to their heavy 70 ton tanks, while the 
British have added somewhat thicker armor as well as a 
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fresh increase of speed in the 30 and 16 ton tanks which 
have followed the original fast 10 ton tanks, at present 
their standard machine. 

The French 70 ton tank, which carries armor no less 
than 55 millimetres thick, naturally suggests the idea of 
future land dreadnaughts. But such speculations fail to 
take account of the difficulties imposed by rivers, railways, 
and other obstacles. There are few bridges which could 
bear so heavy a machine without collapsing. For a special- 
ized purpose, such as that of breaking through a strongly 
entrenched line, this moving fortress might have value. 
The French have always another war with Germany on 
the horizon of their thoughts. But for general utility | 
doubt whether such large machines have a future. The 
bigger the machine the bigger the target, and on land the 
gun has far greater advantage in its competition with ar- 
mor than at sea. It would not be easy to produce a tank 
with armor thick enough to resist a direct hit from modern 
field artillery, while the larger such machines become the 
more exposed they are to air bombing. In any case, the high 
cost of these very heavy tanks makes their development 
improbable, save experimentally, in peace time. 

A more promising line of tank development, and in my 
opinion the trend of the future, lies in the direction of the 
miniature tank, built mainly from commercial motor 
parts, so that cheapness in peace and quantity production 
in case of war can be ensured. This line was initiated by the 
British with the experimental “one-man tanks” of 1925, 
invented by Martel and Carden. Since then much progress 
has been made, and although these tanks now have a crew 
of two they are still so small and low—lower than a man’s 
height—as to be almost invisible targets, while their im- 
proved performance is obtained at a cost which, according 
to type, varies between that of a Buick and a Rolls-Royce 
touring car. In mass production it would, of course, be re- 
duced. Now fitted with a rubber-jointed “track,” which 
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needs no lubrication and has practically no wear, these 
light tanks have covered long journeys at an average speed 
of 30 miles an hour and can attain maximum speeds 50 per 
cent higher. Within a decade one can foresee the advent of 
light tanks capable of 80 miles an hour. In its cheaper 
form this machine is already being used in the British army 
as an armored machine-gun carrier, to replace not only the 
old horse-drawn limber but the extra men who were re- 
quired to carry ammunition for the gun. 

America has also entered the fast tank field with the 
multiple-wheeled Christie, convertible to tracks and ca- 
pable of 70 miles an hour on wheels and 40 on tracks. As a 
substitute for existing armored cars it has certainly great 
value, but as an “infighting” tank the comparatively large 
target it offers is a drawback, and it would seem to be 
rather a basis for further experiment than itself to be the 
tank type of the future. To experiment with tanks, Italy 
has also made its contribution with the unique Pavesi ma- 
chine, which has the appearance of two ancient war chari- 
ots coupled together, two pairs of large wheels with a re- 
markable degree of articulation replacing tracks as a means 
of enabling it to cross rough ground. 

There is, indeed, a plethora of new types of machines, 
some already proved and some still experimental, but as a 
whole so advanced as to establish the fact that mechanized 
troops will be able to move as readily across country and 
over the battlefield as infantry or cavalry units could in 
the past, and at a much higher speed, while enjoying the 
protection of armor. Mechanical feet have shown their 
general superiority over human and animal feet. And they 
enable the fighting man not only to use more powerful and 
heavier weapons but to fire while in movement. 

The greater question of the future is how the transition 
will be made and how the structure of armies will be 
adapted to the new form. Here the factor of expense rein- 
forces the conservatism of the soldier in imposing a brake 
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upon change. The army which first had the moral courage 
to scrap most of its old-style units and replace them by a 
small number of mobile armored units would at once enjoy 
an immense advantage over all others. The armies of the 
world would be thrown into the melting pot, and from 
this might emerge not only a general new pattern but a 
real opportunity for an agreement upon the reduction of 
land armaments. The soldiers rather suspect that this 
would be the result and hence are the more dubious of 
change. But they are also restrained by lack of an outlook 
such as the modern industrialist possesses. They are willing 
to add the new machines to their existing forces, if they 
had the money to do it, but are unwilling to scrap any of 
the old instruments, whereby alone they could obtain the 
money. The soldier is the Micawber of the modern world. 
He is always hoping for something to turn up, for some 
miracle of money from heaven which will rescue him 
from his dilemma and allow him to buy a new outfit with- 
out selling the old. 

Thus, as I see it, armies will remain as they are, growing 
ever more threadbare of value, with tanks a mere trim- 
ming—so long as tanks remain costly. The best chance of 
change lies with the development of the cheap “baby” 
tanks such as the Carden. And the most likely way of 
change is not, initially, in their use as a separate arm but in 
their adoption as the machine-gun carrier of the infantry. 
Last year in several British infantry battalions they re- 
placed the old horsed limbers. The result was a revelation 
in machine-gun tactics and in the outlook of the infantry. 
In these carriers, as hard to see as to hit, machine-guns 
could be brought up far more quickly, could be switched 
from point to point, and could fire from positions far 
closer to the enemy, being so small and low that they could 
hide behind any bush or patch of gorse. But they did not 
merely cover the infantry attack with close-range fire. 
Often they would race forward to seize a hill or other 
point of advantage while the men on foot were still trudg- 
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ing laboriously towards it. Thus they became tanks, and 
their infantry crews, quite unconsciously yet gleefully, be- 
came tankmen. Moreover, instead of six men being needed 
to serve and feed the gun, only two, a firer and a driver, 
were needed. The significance of this fact is that if these 
superfluous men had been discharged, the saving of their 
cost to the country in a single year would have more than 
paid the capital cost and upkeep of the little armored 
carrier. 

When each battalion is equipped with a score of these 
machines, soldiers will begin to ask whether eight hundred 
slow-moving and non-bullet-proof riflemen are necessary 
as well; the latter will gradually be reduced both because 
they are redundant and in order to allow an increase of 
machines. The riflemen who remain will become lightly 
equipped skirmishers, armed with self-loading rifles— 
another dream now brought to fruition—and carried on 
the march in motor vehicles. The new battalion will re- 
quire only a half, or even a third, of the present man- 
power, while possessing much greater fire-power. Then, 
the natural sequel is that part of these modernized infantry 
battalions will be converted into pure mechanized units 
equipped with the superior quality light tanks. So also will 
the cavalry regiments, which already in Britain have tried, 
and relished, the use of the armored carriers for their 
machine-guns. 

Thus the army, as a whole now strategically mobile, 
will re-group itself into two fighting parts with separate 
tactical functions—one a close-fighting part, composed of 
semi-mechanized infantry, and the other a mobile-fight- 
ing part, composed entirely of armored fighting vehicles. 
The close-fighting units would be employed to clear hilly 
and wooded country, to gain river crossings, to evict the 
enemy from villages or trench systems, to occupy strategic 
points, and to act as general handymen. The mobile-fight- 
ing units would manoeuvre widely to turn the enemy’s 
flanks and attack his lines of supply. If they encounter an 
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enemy in a well-prepared position bristling with anti-tank 
guns, their tactics will probably be akin to those of the 
Mongols—harassing the inert foe by fire while they cut 
off his supplies of food and ammunition, until he is driven 
either to surrender or to expose himself in an attempt to 
get away. When acting in direct combination, the close- 
fighting part of an army would be used to pin and paralyze 
the opponent while the mobile-fighting part would carry 
out a decisive manoeuvre against his rear. 

As for the artillery, expert opinion is already inclining 
to the view that the day and need for the existing field gun 
is past. Even drawn by a motor tractor it cannot keep up 
with the movements of a mechanized force or with the 
kaleidoscopic changes of a mobile action. To do this it 
must be mounted in a tank. But for such open fighting the 
present 18 pounder is unnecessarily heavy; a 3 pounder, or 
at most, 6 pounder gun, such as a tank already carries, will 
amply suffice. And against a well-entrenched position an 
18 pound shell is not heavy enough for effect—as experi- 
ence showed in the last war. Hence it seems likely that the 
artillery of the future will comprise two main classes— 
first, light guns, mounted in tanks and absorbed into their 
organization; second, heavy tractor-drawn artillery which, 
like the siege engines of antiquity, will be brought up only 
when the enemy is found in a fortified position. 

Nor is this the sole parallel with antiquity. For in na- 
ture and in function the close-fighting and mobile-fighting 
parts of the army would correspond with the infantry and 
cavalry arms of the armies of the later Roman empire. And 
it is probable that history would again repeat itself in the 
gradual absorption of the first by the second until, as in the 
age of Belisarius and Narses, the “infantry” might become 
a mere auxiliary for military scavenging and the custo- 
dianship of what had been conquered by the “cavalry,” 
who, in the main campaign, would merely dismount part of 
their men to act on foot when necessary. 

To estimate the duration of this change of armies to a 
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mechanized form is impossible. But one prediction is safe 
—that the longer it takes, the more subsidiary will become 
the rdle of the army itself. The reason is that this transition 
is a replica within the army of a greater one in process 
outside, and the greater will exercise an increasing in- 
fluence on the less. For the air appears destined to be to 
armies as wholes what mechanized forces are to infantry. 

Military organization at its several peaks in history has 
been based on the combination of a defensive pivot and 
mobile offensive wings. The first afforded the stability 
from which the decisive mobility of the second could be 
developed most effectively and securely. Thus did Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Scipio, Marlborough, and Frederick 
achieve their triumphs. The fact that the pivot was stable 
did not imply that it lacked offensive power or mobility— 
in fact, Alexander’s phalanx, Scipio’s legion, and Freder- 
ick’s Prussian foot possessed both—but only that it pos- 
sessed these qualities in lower degree than the cavalry 
which struck the decisive blow. 

To-day the respective qualities of armies and air forces 
suggest a striking parallel. Even the word “wings” em- 
phasizes it. Armies have immense defensive stability, by 
virtue of the machine-gun, but have lost both their mobil- 
ity and offensive power. Mechanization will restore these 
qualities in a considerable degree, will raise armies that 
adopt it to the level of the Macedonian phalanx and the 
Roman legion—if they do not adopt it, they will be rele- 
gated, like the infantry of the Middle Ages, to the subor- 
dinate and passive role of mere garrison troops. 

But the wider possibilities of mobility and offensive 
power lie in the air. And the air force appears to be cast 
for the decisive r6le—as the heirs of Alexander’s ““Com- 
panion” cavalry. Thus, as of old the forces of a nation for 
war on land were thought of in terms of infantry and 
cavalry, though each had its several subdivisions, so in the 
future we need to think of the army and the air force as the 
two main components of military power. 
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In one country at least, this conception has already taken 
hold. Among Italy’s present leaders are acute minds that 
in reviving the Roman tradition have remembered the fact 
that Roman statesmen understood war as well as politics, 
In discussion with them I have felt that they now regard 
the army as the holding force and the air as the striking 
force, and that in case of war the former would act as 
a secure springboard, gradually pushed forward, from 
which the latter could jump—over the enemy’s natural 
and artificial defenses, the mountains and fortified lines. 

In Italy’s case, geography is a spur to this new theory of 
war. The mountain barriers astride most of her possible 
theatres of war would be a hindrance to her army in gain- 
ing a decision, and would also limit her scope for the use 
of mechanized forces. With other armies, likely to operate 
in more open theatres, there would be greater scope for the 
offensive so long as they were mechanized. An unmecha- 
nized army will, as in the immediate past, be incapable of 
advancing in face of machine-guns and will become a tar- 
get for hostile air attack. The larger it is, the easier it will 
be to starve by air bombardment of its lines and depots 
of supply. But mechanized forces, advancing by rapid 
bounds, may themselves find a target in the enemy’s aéro- 
dromes. By attack on these they may cripple the enemy’s 
air offensive, or at least force it to be carried on from bases 
further back, thus diminishing its effect. They may, fur- 
ther, gain control of the enemy’s aircraft or munition fac- 
tories, or of the sources of raw materials upon which the 
maintenance of both his military effort and national life 
depend. For these economic resources rather than the 
armed forces will be the real point of aim in another war, 
and the armed forces themselves only an obstacle to be 
overcome, if it cannot be evaded, on the way to the eco- 
nomic goal. 

This reflection does not imply that civil resources, still 
less the terrorization of the people, will be the deliberate 
military aim—at the outset of another war. Fear of neutral 
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opinion is likely to be too strong a deterrent, and will be 
reinforced by military habit. But it will be no longer pos- 
sible to draw a clear distinction between military and civil 
objectives. This distinction in the past has rested far less on 
a legal definition than on the simple physical fact that the 
enemy’s army was in the way, and afforded a shield to the 
country behind. To-day, air forces can jump over this 
shield and mechanized forces can slip round it. 

Munition centres are justifiable military targets—and 
they are usually in industrial areas. Railways are used to 
carry troops, and so they also are a fair target. It would be 
absurd to contend that troops are only open to attack when in 
a geographical zone popularly called “the front.” They 
train and assemble in camps at home, travel by road and 
railway, passing through cities, and although they were 
usually immune before aircraft were invented they cannot 
claim immunity. Thus the infliction of military and civil 
damage, material and moral, will coincide. Again, ports 
are justifiable targets because warships and troops sail from 
them, and it will be a fortunate coincidence for the enemy 
that food supplies also enter by them. Thereby, with more 
assurance and less risk of odium, the flow of seaborne com- 
merce may be cut off at its source instead of in transit. 
With an island state the screw of starvation could easily be 
put on the will of the people to induce surrender. 

In this future warfare, economic in aim, the air will be 
the dominant partner. If the sea spaces are wide, navies 
will play their traditional part, although increasingly 
“aérated.”” Armies, in so far as they are mechanized, may 
co-operate profitably. Otherwise they will be a mere auxil- 
iary Or an expensive encumbrance. Surveying the course 
of history, one cannot be sanguine that they will adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions of warfare in time. 
For armies have to overcome their own inertia of conserva- 
tism, whereas the air force has begun its career with the 
immense psychological advantage that it is a completely 
mechanized force. 
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POLITICS AND SHIPS AT LONDON 
By CHARLES P. HOWLAND 


HE London Naval Conference must be seen in 

longer perspective before its proportions and 

meaning can be fixed. In that perspective it will 

appear as no independent or parenthetic event, but 
as one of the multifarious efforts which the nations are 
steadily making to achieve an ordered life for the family 
to which they belong. The success of those efforts grows 
pari passu with and no faster than the consciousness that the 
national ambitions which isolationists would like to achieve 
without reference to the interests of other peoples are the 
very forces which are bringing nations into constantly 
closer relations and making necessary abatements of un- 
trammelled “sovereignty.” The command of raw materials, 
the freedom to sail the seas, the competition for markets 
and for the carrying trade, even the right to be at peace— 
all these things increasingly involve contacts with other 
adventurers in a shrinking world, and the need of ever 
more understandings and compromises. Only Nepal has 
been able to keep out of the Postal Union, and only Nepal 
has preferred sleep to an international life. The rest of us 
must become internationally civilized, whether we like it 
or not: we Americans with our continental self-sufficiency 
no less, though more slowly, than the scattered folk of the 
British Commonwealth; the French, who wish but do not 
dare to be non-military; the Westernized state of Asiatic 
Japan; and the disarmed Germans. 

A disarmament conference has its own material to 
handle, but any single conference is only one of a series, 
and the series of such conferences is, in turn, intimately re- 
lated to the general process of world organization in all 
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fields. The Locarno treaties, the Thoiry understanding, 
the settlement of twenty-four ticklish disputes by the 
Council of the League, the substitution of the Dawes Plan 
for the economic terrorizing of Germany, and now, for the 
time at least, of the Young Plan, the evacuation of Ger- 
many, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, the constant effort to im- 
prove the Covenant and the pacific processes of the League 
—all these things are related to one another and are parts 
of a large scheme of things. By that token the London 
Conference is only a link in a chain of which many links 
are still to be forged. Within the compass of a single arti- 
cle, however, it is necessary to be content with an outline 
of the main features of this conference. 

The conference was primarily engaged, of course, in 
handling political, not technical, questions. The Washing- 
ton Conference is called a Disarmament Conference, but, 
with one exception, its eight treaties and thirteen resolu- 
tions were political; the approach to the problems was all 
on that side. At the Geneva Conference of 1927 the ap- 
proach was on the technical side. No more need be said 
than that it deserved the reproach once addressed by Mon- 
sieur Poincaré to a group of experts: “Gentlemen, you 
have treated this problem as if it were nine-tenths techni- 
cal. It is nine-tenths political.” 

The essence of any international understanding must, of 
its nature, be political; the material is often technical, but 
the agreement on it must be political, for agreement in- 
volves decision that in the setting of all the circumstances 
the proposal is sympathetic to your general policies. While 
the United States delegation at London talked tons and 
guns, the French, Italians, and British were primarily con- 
cerned with security, parity, and naval Locarnos. The 
United States, having composed its political difficulties 
with Great Britain, had reached the technical stage of 
naval armaments; but it was otherwise with the European 
powers, which had still fundamental political problems to 
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solve before digging into mountains of naval mathematics; 
and it was chiefly because Americans and British thought 
that no political problems remained after they had solved 
their own political problem that the real work of the Lon- 
don Conference was so long in getting under way. 

All five powers subscribe to clauses seeking to humanize 
the submarine. Submarines shall conform to the same rules 
of international law as do surface vessels; and, except in 
case of persistent refusal to halt or of active resistance, may 
not sink a ship without rescuing the passengers and crew. 
These rules may or may not stand up against “the rude 
arbitrament of war.” They offer opportunity for endless 
controversies of fact and for reprisals. ‘They may be an im- 
provement over the present situation where, lawless as it 
is, even the doctrine of spurlos versenkt has had its advo- 
cates, but those whose spirits were gravelled by the horrors 
of the World War are not likely to become enthusiastic 
over agreements concerning war etiquette. 

All five powers in the London Treaty agree that the size 
of submarines shall be limited to 2,000 tons each, with 
guns not exceeding §.1 inches, except that they may have 
three not exceeding 2,800 tons with guns up to 6.1 inches. 
France may retain one she has launched of 2,880 tons with 
8 inch guns, and they all may retain those possessed on 
April 1, 1930, not exceeding 2,000 tons and armed with 
guns over §.1 inches. 

The five powers also agree not to make before 1936 the 
battleship replacements allowed them respectively by the 
Washington Treaty, though the French and Italians may 
lay down the replacement tonnage—70,000 tons—which 
they were entitled to but did not lay down in 1927 and 
1929. This is the sum of French and Italian limitation 
under this new treaty. The United States agrees within 
scheduled periods to scrap the Florida, Utah, and Arkan- 
sas or Wyoming; Great Britain the Benbow, Iron Duke, 
Marlborough, Emperor of India, and Tiger; and Japan 
the Hiezei. 
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The new limitation provisions relating to cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines engage the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan. Article XVI of the London Treaty 
lists the auxiliary fleets of the three signatories as they will 
ride on December 31, 1936, as follows: 


Categories United States United Kingdom Japan 
Cruisers: 
(a) With guns of more 
than 6.1 inches 180,000 tons 146,800 tons 108,400 tons 
(b) With guns of 6.1 
inches calibre or less 143,500 tons 192,200 tons 100,450 tons 
Destroyers 150,000 tons 150,000 tons 105,450 tons 
Submarines 52,700 tons 52,700tons 52,700 tons 


Cruisers are in two categories: (a) those which carry a 
gun above 6.1 inches, commonly of 10,000 tons; and (4) 
those which carry smaller guns and generally range be- 
tween 3,500 and 7,500 tons, though they might be 10,000 
tonners as the limitation is of guns and not of tonnage. The 
United States may have by December 31, 1935, 150,000 
tons in the large gun cruisers, and may complete one more 
in each of the next three years, 180,000 tons in all in cate- 
gory a; and on December 31, 1936, may have not more 
than 143,500 tons in the smaller gun cruiser or category 4, 
of which it already has ten of 7,100 tons each known as 
Omaha-type cruisers—a total of 323,500 cruiser tons (of 
which it may still build 72,000 tons of cruisers up to 10,- 
000 tons each carrying 6 inch guns); or at its option it may 
substitute for each of its last three 10,000 ton cruisers 1 5,- 
166 cruiser tons with the smaller guns, on the theory that 
the larger tonnage allowed in 6 inch gun cruisers is offset 
by the greater striking power of the heavy guns. If it 
should exercise its option as to all three, the United States 
in 1938 would have 150,000 tons of large gun cruisers 
and 189,000 tons of lighter armed cruisers (of which, al- 
lowing for the 71,000 tons already used in Omaha-type 
cruisers, the remaining 118,000 tons might be in cruisers 
of any size up to 10,000 tons), or 339,000 in all. 

Neither Great Britain nor Japan has a transfer option 
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from one cruiser category to another, for they think they 
know what they want. By December 31, 1936, Great 
Britain is to have not more than 146,800 tons of large gun 
cruisers, and 192,200 tons of small gun cruisers, a total of 
339,000 tons; Japan is allowed 108,400 tons of large gun 
cruisers and 100,450 tons of small—a total of 208,850 
tons. The United States and Great Britain limit themselves 
each to 150,000 tons of destroyers, Japan to 105,450 tons. 
A transfer is allowed between the small cruiser class and 
destroyers, not exceeding 10 per cent of the class into 
which the transfer is made. The limit in submarines for 
each of the three great powers is 52,700 tons. 

The three fleets, if built to the maximum permitted by 
the London Treaty, can be compared with a variety of 
hypothetical fleets; the most useful comparison is between 
the three fleets now “built, building, and appropriated for” 
plus the increases and replacements in battleships and air- 
craft-carriers allowed up to 1936 under the Washington 
Treaty, with the assumption that no more would be laid 
down in the unlimited classes before 1936 (an assumption 
which minimizes the limitation achievement of the Lon- 
don Conference), and the three fleets as they will ride in 
1936 (or 1938) under the new treaty. 

Under this comparison the London Treaty gives the 
United States 69,000 less tonnage of battleships; Great 
Britain 133,000 less, and Japan 26,000 less—a total reduc- 
tion in battlehips of 228,000 tons; and most of the ships 
at the end of the period old or ageing, not new ships with 
youth before them. 

In cruisers the United States will increase 173,000 tons, 
if she builds the maximum of the larger cruisers allowed 
her; Great Britain will reduce 62,791 tons, and Japan 
will have 70 per cent of the American strength. The 
new treaty allows this American cruiser building in the 
interest of equality of the American and British fleets. 
After the Washington Treaty, first Japan and then Great 
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Britain built cruisers rapidly, and the United States did 
not begin to follow with determination until 1929. Great 
Britain now cuts off twenty cruisers to enable the United 
States to catch up, and Japan agrees to wait until the 
United States passes it. Cruiser building, now begun and to 
be carried on, will cost the United States, if it choose its 
maximum in large cruisers, altogether about $460,000,- 
ooo for construction—this figure includes the cost of 
cruisers already built or now building, laid down as part 
of the programme of attaining cruiser parity. And the 
larger cruiser fleet will cost more to maintain. This is what 
we shall have to pay for the prestige of “parity.”’ Use for 
such a fleet there can be none, except on the hypothesis of 
war with a great naval power. The scrapping of battleship 
deadwood and the replacements and cruiser building which 
are allowed up to 1936, will, if the building takes place, 
make the navies of the great powers incalculably fitter for 
war under modern tactical conditions. 

In aircraft-carriers no change is made in the total ton- 
nages allowed to the powers under the Washington Treaty. 
No country has yet built up to the levels allowed by it. 

In destroyers the United States will scrap 140,304 tons, 
Great Britain 48,400 tons, and Japan 24,375 tons, most of 
it out of commission—a total reduction of 213,079 tons. 
So in submarines the United States will reduce 35,032 
tons, Great Britain 19,821 tons, and Japan 25,797 tons— 
an aggregate shrinkage of 80,650 tons. 

The question of an increase or decrease of naval cost re- 
sulting from the recent conference depends again upon the 
hypothetical fleets with which the London Treaty fleets 
are to be compared. A battleship scrapped saves annual 
maintenance of about $2,000,000; between 1930 and 
1936 $36,000,000 will be saved on the three the United 
States is to scrap. A non-replaced battleship—assuming 
that Congress would have voted the ten allowed the United 
States under the Washington Treaty—saves $35,000,000 
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to $45,000,000 in construction cost. A cruiser ton costs 
$1,800 to build. In aircraft-carriers we are allowed to 
build 69,000 tons, a cost of $124,200,000. Destroyer re- 
placement of 50,000 tons by 1936 will cost $140,000,000, 
and submarine replacement of 30,000 tons will cost $105,- 
000,000. All this building and replacement is predicated 
on the supposition that the sacredness of parity requires us 
to build this fleet and spend this money. A work-up of 
these figures shows a cost to the United States on the basis 
of the rough comparison described of about $480,000,- 
ooo. Any part of this can be saved, of course, if the United 
States, having obtained recognition of the principle of par- 
ity, should refrain from the building of cruisers. You may 
have the gratification of conscious power or the material 
satisfactions of thrift; you may not have both. 

There is a latent variable in the comparison in that no 
party to either the Washington or the London Treaty 
would be bound to build up to its quota; these possibilities 
offset each other in any comparison of costs. The advocates 
of the new treaty may also argue that as matters previously 
stood the United States might not have stopped with the 
building of eighteen new 10,000 ton cruisers, and that in 
this regard the London Treaty establishes an uncountable 
saving which is not included in the above figures. 

Of many other possible comparisons perhaps the most 
useful is that between the American fleet as of January 1, 
1930, and as it will be under the London Treaty. The ex- 
isting fleet stands thus: 


18 Battleships 532,400 tons 


3 Aircraft-carriers 76,286 
18 Cruisers (6 under 

construction ) 150,500 

284 Destroyers 290,004 

108 Submarines 80,980 


1,130,170 
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The proposed “Treaty” Navy if completed is: 


15 Battleships 462,850 tons 
18 Cruisers with 8 inch guns 180,000 “ 
Cruisers with 6 inch guns 143,800 “ 
Aircraft-carriers 135,000 “ 
Destroyers 150,000 “ 
“ 


Submarines 52,700 


1,124,350 


But in our present fleet 61 destroyers of 63,991 tons 
were on January 1 of this year already on the disposal list, 
and 45 submarines of 21,300 tons. Hence a strict reckon- 
ing leads to the subtraction of 85,291 tons from our exist- 
ing navy as of January 1. There is, therefore, a net increase 
in the main 5 classes of ships over and above our present 
actual navy, whether attributed alone to the 1929 deter- 
mination to build cruisers or to the London Conference as 
crystallizing that determination; this increase is 79,471 
tons. 

Between Great Britain and the United States parity is 
attained, in its meaning of reasonable equality of power. 
The demand for parity, starting in the demand for a share 
in the making of maritime law in wartime—the sort of 
demand which is recognized only when supported by 
strength—came rapidly to involve the customary prestige 
elements. Here was a purely political principle, but the 
Big Navy people tried to take advantage of it and make it 
a technical principle. On the technical side it proved im- 
possible to work out. Precise equality of fighting strength 
escapes definition. Besides the ships, there are defended 
drydocks to consider, coaling and oiling stations, harbors 
both for refitting and as points of sortie, the armed mer- 
chant marine, and so on. Would the United States insist on 
keeping the strength of its own naturally “secured” posi- 
tion, and at the same time insist on drawing level with 
Great Britain in all of those artificial factors which the 
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British have created to protect the geographical weakness 
of their wide-flung commonwealth? 

Even mathematical ship parity could not be worked out 
—for the British defined it at Geneva in terms of equal- 
ity in large cruisers and a great tonnage for them of small 
cruisers, which retained in Great Britain command of the 
seas; while the United States contended for the treatment 
of cruisers as a single class, and by building all its cruisers 
in the 10,000 ton size, which Great Britain for reasons of 
trade protection would not find it expedient to do, would 
have an attacking fleet of overwhelming superiority that 
might pierce the British lines of communication at will. 
‘Two years of effort to find a technical parity were unavail- 
ing, for “parity is a political idea, implying that the 
United States and Great Britain rule out the possibility of 
war between themselves as an element which they need 
take into account in deciding their naval requirements.” 
The “Round Table,” from which the quotation is taken, 
rightly concludes that “it is only on this foundation that 
any Anglo-American naval agreement is possible.”’? The 
MacDonald government adhered to this concept of parity 
as a political principle by making no effort to use the Brit- 
ish superiority in cruiser position for bargaining purposes. 

The Italian position at the conference was contained in 
the single principle of equality with France. What else was 
possible in a prestige-power world? A pre-Fascist govern- 
ment brought from Washington parity with France in 
capital ships. The Washington equality had not much 
meaning as tonnage, for neither France nor Italy wished 
to or did build up to its quota, but the question is the mo- 
mentous one of international rank; how could a Fascist 
government bring home from London an agreement to 
take rank well below France? In the formal statement of 
Signor Grandi of February 19, Italian offers of reduction 
were five times based upon the proviso that her armaments 
“be not exceeded by any other continental power”—a 
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“delenda est Carthago” which the conference was never 
allowed to ignore. As the French could not grant this 
equality, which would have put France once and for all in 
the class of Italy as a naval power, the Italians were indif- 
ferent as to the outcome of the conference and made no 
effort to further a solution; they could bring away nothing 
to their advantage. Their logic was irritating: “I will reduce 
if you will reduce also; if a gun is necessary to defend one- 
self from a lion, a club is sufficient to defend oneself 
against a cat.” “France does not need two fleets, one for 
use in the Mediterranean and another to protect herself 
on other seas. If she is involved with Italy, she can throw 
her whole fleet into the Mediterranean where she already 
has isolated Italy by a network of alliances. If more ene- 
mies are in question, it is a world war, and France’s naval 
security depends not upon her own fleet but upon the atti- 
tude of Great Britain. He who will be secure against all 
risks creates insecurity for all others.” Yet conceivably 
some formula might solve this difficulty, for prestige 
thrives on formulas, and the Italians made no secret of the 
fact that they have no intention to rival France in actual 
building. 

The French, in their turn, were unwilling to agree to a 
ratio or to a general building programme which would 
give France a naval position markedly inferior to that of 
the great naval powers. It has been suggested that this is a 
manoeuvre; that the French are willing to take a lower 
rank as a sea power, but are unwilling to make a separate 
agreement to abate at sea for fear that later they might be 
asked to abate on land; that they might agree to abate at 
sea as the price of being allowed to retain their land 
superiority. 

The validity of the argument is doubtful. The French 
have never admitted the assumption mistakenly made by 
American opinion, “preoccupied with its own ambition for 
parity with the greatest” and the cause of misunderstand- 
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ing as to the whole French position, that “France was to be 
considered for all time and for all armaments as a 3 5-per 
cent sea power.” On June 16, 1923, Poincaré stated the 
official view of the Washington Treaty: 

“The French Government considers, and has always 
considered, that the total tonnages of battleships and air- 
craft-carriers assigned each Power are not representative 
of the naval interests of the Powers concerned. Neither the 
total tonnages nor their proportions to the total tonnages 
of other nations are applicable to any but the classes of ves- 
sels particularly specified.” 

Neither military power nor its prestige gives mastery 
over the destinies of the world. Sea power, always domi- 
nant, is, since the opening out of the Pacific as an area of the 
future, now triumphant. The minds that direct the policy 
of France wish her to share in this mastery. In an address 
at Brest on November 14, 1929, M. Leygues, French 
Minister of Marine, said: 

“Legitimate use of sea power and strength upon the 
seas is essential for real greatness in a country. Eras of eco- 
nomic prosperity and political power always coincide in a 
nation’s history with periods of naval prosperity. In order 
to be a world power in the broadest sense, a country must 
be a great naval power. In the natural order of things, each 
nation must have its share of warships in proportion to its 
power, the number of its ports and the length of its coast- 
line. That was the formula of Colbert, the Great Minister 
of Louis XIV, and it is our policy to-day.” 

France, with an overseas empire second only to Great 
Britain’s, like England regards its navy as the only instru- 
ment which can give cohesion to its scattered colonial do- 
mains. Their total area is 11,000,000 square kilometres, 
their population 56,000,000. The sea highways which 
draw together the parts of this “empire” are 35,000 miles 
long. The French Naval Statute of 1924 on which the 
French programme of December 20, 1929, was based 
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bears the imprimatur of Richelieu: “The Navy and the 
Colonies are one and the same thing.” 

This French desire not to occupy a substantially inferior 
naval position is, nevertheless, consistent with a willingness 
to bargain some tonnage against a guarantee of their Eu- 
ropean security, for the various absolutes when brought to- 
gether become logical relatives. This was foreshadowed in 
the memorandum of December 20, 1929, and the French 
clarity of statement left no doubt as to the kind of security 
——not for France alone, to be sure, but for all—that would 
protect the partially disarmed. The Kellogg-Briand Pact 
would not suffice: 

“The pact is based on the force of public opinion, which 
is great. But its rational application has not yet been organ- 
ized; it does not settle all the questions of peaceful pro- 
cedure, of mutual assistance against an aggressor implied 
in the outlawry of war. It is undoubtedly a real step 
towards the preservation of peace, but it cannot be looked 
upon as sufficient in its present state to guarantee the secu- 
rity of nations.” 

The Covenant, as it is interpreted by this French memo- 
randum, is a stouter champion: 

“Incomplete as are the measures adopted for carrying it 
into effect, the Covenant already provides the basis of a 
complete system of security, based upon the application of 
the methods of peaceful settlement and assistance to any 
state unlawfully attacked. Only in proportion to such assist- 
ance as they may be able to rely upon from without could 
the nations be in a position actually to reduce their 
armaments.” 

Finally this memorandum states that “a complete naval 
agreement presupposes an understanding on the question of 
the freedom of the seas, defining the rights of belligerents 
and the rights of neutrals and providing for the prospec- 
tive co-operation of both fleets against that of an aggressor 
country.” 
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The French mind saw clearly enough in December what 
would be on the conference table in February and March. 
The French memorandum simply means that France is 
fearful that England does not take the Covenant “sanc- 
tions” seriously. The French doctrine has been clear and 
consistent: security depends either upon guarantees of mu- 
tual assistance, sanctions against an “aggressor,” or upon 
one’s own arms; logic disallows arms reduction or the dis- 
continuance of military alliances unless effective guarantees 
are exchanged. The French would like not only to amend 
the Covenant by clarifying the awkward phraseology of 
Article XVI so as to make it workable, but also to close the 
“gap” in the Covenant so as to make all resort to war ille- 
gitimate and to make the sanctions of Article XVI always 
apply for the purpose, as they said, “of preventing war by 
common, effective, and rapid action based on a pre-estab- 
lished plan.” They wished the League members who were 
present at the London Conference to agree as among them- 
selves to put the amendments into effect at once; or, failing 
that, to put these into effect at the time of the 1931 As- 
sembly if by that time they have not become a part of the 
Covenant. They press for precision and definiteness as they 
did in the pre-war years of Sir Edward Grey. 

Adoption of the French “Counter-Proposal” of March 
29, 1930, would have closed the circle: 

“The Signatory Governments undertake to do every- 
thing in their power to secure the incorporation of these 
amendments in the Covenant in the shortest possible time. 
They declare that from this date as among themselves the 
State which shall have recourse to hostilities in violation 
of the provisions of the Pact of Paris, unless the Council 
shall take a decision to the contrary, shall zpso facto be 
deemed by them to have committed an act of war against 
them in the meaning of the first paragraph of Article XVI. 
They will therefore immediately take against such State 
the measures set forth in the said paragraph.” 
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The signatory governments were also to agree to act 
upon the Council’s recommendations, an undertaking not 
now found in Article X VI. On this basis the French would 
be giving as well as receiving security, and would expect 
other powers as well as France to reduce their fleets. 

The British could not see their way clear to discuss the 
security question with the French until the risk that a 
blockade by their navy might bring them into conflict with 
the United States could be removed or reduced to incon- 
siderable proportions. This could be done either, as the 
French proposed, by an agreement on sea law, or by Great 
Britain bringing the United States into consultation at the 
time of crisis, in the hope that measures could be devised to 
avert a war or at least that American opinion, when edu- 
cated by consultation, would approve the steps that Great 
Britain might herself propose taking to preserve the peace. 

To this suggestion for a consultation clause the Ameri- 
can delegation responded with a nervous alarum and ex- 
cursion, in fear that a naked agreement jointly to consider 
threatening conditions might be construed as a promise to 
join in averting them. When this fear had been soothed 
away and the United States delegation announced itself 
ready to undertake a consultation clause the British entered 
into negotiations with the French on the question of 
“security.” 

At this point the unity of British opinion broke up. The 
Foreign Office, whose officials try to keep Anglo-French 
relations at their best, were in favor of going a considerable 
distance to meet French wishes, and Lord Cecil and other 
leaders would go with them; MacDonald himself held 
such views in 1924, and it is unsafe to predict that these 
views will not prevail in the long run. On the other hand, 
there is a large section of the British mind to which this 
demand of the Sanctionist School increasingly represents 
the perpetuation of French hegemony on the European 
continent. The French view of Article XVI of the Cove- 
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nant, according to Englishmen of this way of thinking, is 
that it guarantees the status quo, with such props as Ger- 
man disarmament, the Polish corridor, the power to veto 
the Anschluss, the tenuous right to enter the Ruhr under 
the Young Plan, the network of alliances made since 
the war—Czech, Polish, Jugoslav, and Rumanian—and 
“security” is carried to the point where it becomes un- 
challengeable power. 

The Baldwin government increasingly drew away from 
such commitments of interpretation; wishing to keep the 
British use of naval power unfettered, they rejected the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924 when they apprehended that as a 
treaty of mutual assistance it might lead them into risks 
created by French military combinations and diplomatic 
endeavors. The Labor government, too, have seemed to ex- 
press this attitude as if the nation at times repented of the 
“Hang the Kaiser” campaign, of supporting a_ policy 
which drove Germany to financial suicide and allowed 
France “to dominate the continent by military alliances, 
subsidies, and territorial arrangements which could be 
maintained only on the basis of the local antagonism to 
Germany which they created”— in short, of abandoning 
the doctrine of the balance of power. The violence in tone 
of Snowden at The Hague in August, 1929, and his stub- 
bornness over a seemingly small fraction of reparations 
payments amazed the outside world, but British opinion of 
all parties supported him. He was, with a vehemence more 
appropriate to his general purpose than to his text, declar- 
ing British independence of French policy. At the London 
Conference the British might have been willing to give 
France a further guarantee of security after the fashion of 
Locarno in return for a French fleet reduction, had the 
question presented itself to the conference in January; but 
as time passed, as the Italians appeared intransigent in the 
Franco-Italian duel, as MacDonald, responding to the 
gravitational pull of the United States, pledged himself in 
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the Commons against further military commitments, and 
as the conservative element in British politics asserted its 
strength as part of public opinion, British opinion hard- 
ened into the Snowden mood, and no further support for 
sanctions was forthcoming. Even had an agreement on 
sanctions been reached, it might have disintegrated be- 
fore the z#zpasse created by the Italian demand for parity 
with France and the French demand for a superiority of 
240,000 tons over Italy. 

In consequence of the abstention of the French and the 
Italians, will the French, under the provocation of Italian 
cruiser building, or in their anxiety to maintain an over- 
whelming superiority over the burgeoning German navy, 
so enlarge their fleet as to challenge the standard which 
the British intend to maintain vis-a-vis the countries of 
Europe? If this is likely, the British may have to use the 
“escalator” clause of the treaty which allows Great Britain 
or the United States or Japan to build beyond its allotted 
programme on giving notice to the others. This clause 
states that whenever “during the term of the present 
treaty, the requirements of the national security of any 
high contracting party in respect of vessels of war limited 
by Part 3 of the present treaty are, in the opinion of that 
party, materially affected by new construction of any 
power other than those who have joined in Part 3 of this 
treaty, that high contracting party will notify the other 
parties to Part 3 as to the increase required to be made in 
its own tonnages within one or more of the categories of 
such vessels of war, specifying particularly the proposed 
increases and the reasons therefor, and shall be entitled to 
make such increase. Thereupon the other parties to Part 3 
of this treaty shall be entitled to make a proportionate in- 
crease in the category or categories specified; and the said 
other parties shall promptly advise with each other 
through diplomatic channels as to the situation thus 
presented.” 
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Because of the obsolescence of the battleship type and 
the consequent agreement on a battleship-building holiday, 
the question does not arise in that class, while in the sub- 
marine class the French alone already have gg built and 
building as against the British 63; the question arises prac- 
tically as to cruisers, and as to destroyers which are classed 
as anti-submarine tonnage. In the cruiser class the British 
have agreed with the United States and Japan that they 
will limit themselves to 339,000 tons. In this class the 
French now have, completed and laid down (not exceed- 
ing 20 years in age), 115,700 tons, and the Italians 1 39,- 
400 tons—an aggregate of 255,100—leaving the British 
a margin of 84,000 tons. In the destroyer class, the French 
have 115,166 tons, built, under construction, and appro- 
priated for, and the Italians, 88,176 tons—a total of 203,- 
342 as against the British treaty tonnage of 150,000. It is 
this class, intimates the British “White Paper” of April 
16, 1930, that will go on the “escalator” more readily than 
the others should French submarine activity warrant it. 

Will the Italians alone do much to close the cruiser gap? 
Naval competition with France cannot be conducted out of 
Italian tax resources, and borrowing is likely to be difficult 
though not impossible. Italian common sense is not likely 
to be pleased by a heavy increase of non-productive debt. 
Nevertheless, national honor and prestige can pitch a na- 
tion to an enthusiasm beyond the national purse; any con- 
siderable Italian building can be expected to increase 
French building, and it is the sum of the two which con- 
stitutes the material for British anxiety. Left to them- 
selves, are the French likely to build 84,000 more tons of 
cruisers than they have already laid down? One may trust 
that Jacques Bonhomme would have something to say to 
the appropriations, when asked to open his purse. It is one 
thing for France to stay outside the limitation agreement, 
but both financially and in view of political complications 
it would be a much more serious matter to provoke Great 
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Britain to a cruiser-building race that would have the ef- 
fect of upsetting the arrangement made among France’s 
good friends, the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 
Yet one must take account of the fact that the French 
Naval Statute of 1924 calls for the building of a navy of 
over 800,000 tons by 1942, and at the London Confer- 
ence the French memorandum of February 13 called for 
a treaty of mutual guarantee or a fleet of 724,000 tons by 
1936. This fact combined with the activity of the Italian 
navy yards will be a source of anxiety to the British Ad- 
miralty, who are determined to maintain the two-power 
standard in Europe. 

The next stages of the continuous process of world or- 
ganization involve, obviously enough, the questions raised 
at the London Conference for which no solution was 
found, each bearing on the others: the nexus of difficulties 
between France and Italy, of which fleet parity or non- 
parity is only the expression; the question of finding a 
point at which the French desire for general guarantees of 
the status quo and British guardedness can meet; the kind 
of fleet which the French in one or the other contingency 
think they must and can afford to build. As these matters 
are decided, it may remain for the British people to decide 
whether or not it is necessary or wise to attempt to carry 
into the future the tradition of a two-power naval stand- 
ard in respect of the European continent. The course of all 
the negotiations or decisions on all these matters, in which 
the United States will have no part, will be, nevertheless, 
a subject of inescapable concern to the American people. 

The cardinal accomplishment of this particular confer- 
ence is the agreement of the three great naval powers to 
fix limits for their navies in every detail. For the first time 
in the world’s history the principle is established that each 
of the great sea powers has a legitimate concern in the size 
of the navies of the others; none of them can preoccupy 
itself with its own naval “needs,” ignoring the “needs” of 
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the others. Indeed, the understanding deflates the whole 
Big Navy pretense about absolute needs; fighting ships 
have no purpose except to fight someone, and antagonism 
is the description of a relation. In a large sense, the matter 
of navies has now become a question of international legis- 
lative concern. 

The secondary effect of such an understanding is as im- 
portant as the primary one—it affords no room for setting 
at large those messengers of fear and of bad feeling which 
Big Navy men make the excuse for naval competition 
against a potential enemy. It is true, as Mr. Stimson said, 
that international irritation and ill will are the ugly chil- 
dren of naval competition; but, paradoxically, they are 
also its parents—summoned together out of men’s lower 
impulses in order that by their existence naval ambitions 
may be justified. It scarcely needed the extravagances of 
the fantastic Shearer to prove this; even a temperate state- 
ment as to what the Japanese navy could do to the United 
States’ position in the Far East is inflammable material to 
the timid or the bullying mind. Stopping naval compe- 
tition shuts the Pandora’s box in which sleep the goblins, 
jinn, and kobolds of ill will, race prejudice, envy, and all 
uncharitableness. 

This is a notable matter, for war comes not in conse- 
quence of a momentous decision made by a free exercise of 
judgment upon a clear issue. When the technical decision 
comes to be made it is the last in a chain; the judgment is 
no longer free after a series of decisions each of which has 
aroused the will to support it and self-love to justify it; 
and the issues where great interests of great nations are in- 
volved are complicated and therefore never clear. War 
comes out of a continuous course of conduct, the beginning 
of which is an act of self-interest, which proceeds through 
stubbornness and the addition of fresh contentions, which 
throughout the controversy gambles upon a nation’s maxi- 
mum resources of violence, and which ends in a state of 
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iBpes or angry self-righteousness, at once an insolence to 
the gods and a defiance of the decent opinion of mankind. 
An admission that others are properly concerned with any 
of these elements tends to deflate the intensity and the sanc- 
timony of the whole display of egregious “sovereignty.” 
In the twentieth century, the era in which man is becom- 
ing conscious of himself, mankind will make many attacks 
upon these elements by which the irresponsible members of 
a responsible state build up the hysteria that expresses itself 
in war. 
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THE BETRAYAL 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


HE house is burned, the trees around 
Have nothing more to do. 
There is pathos in their plan 
To give a pleasant view. 


The elms that drew their branches up 
To let the sunset by 

Stand surprised to see the waste 
Of unseen amber sky. 


The spruces on the northern side 
Have black and honored scars; 

They suffered when the house enrolled 
With ancientest of stars. 


So the green things taught to love 
This rootless plant called man 

Are betrayed by wrathful foes 
His yoke has dared to span. 


But here and there forgiving weeds 
Have done their best to hide 

The cavern for forbidden flame 
High in the chimney’s side. 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND THRILLERS 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


OME years ago, a child of academic parentage who 
had learned early to satirize his background stated at 
the family table that, when he grew up, he was go- 
ing to be a professor. “Ah?” they queried, “and 

what are you going to teach?” “I am going to give courses 
in the detective story.” “But you wouldn’t be allowed,” 
objected a parent. “Oh, yes,” he retorted. “There are 
fewer and fewer written, all the time. By the time I am 
grown up, the detective story will be a perfectly dead form 
of literature, and ¢/en they will let me give courses in it.” 

As so often happens with children, his reasoning was 
better than his facts. While the principle remains defen- 
sible, there are ten times as many detective stories published 
to-day as there were when the child declared his intention. 
In fact, almost any bookseller can, even does, devote a 
whole show window to the display of thrillers. No one 
who watches contemporary fiction can have failed to mark 
the enormous growth of this specialty. The charming 
young men who, in our youth, stumbled into Ruritanian or 
Graustarkian politics, now stumble into the room (or the 
chalk-pit) where the body has just been found. Not only 
do Lord Charnwood, and J. B. Priestley, and Chesterton, 
and Eden Phillpotts, and A. E. W. Mason, and Hugh 
Walpole, and other serious writers, present us with occa- 
sional thrillers; there is an army of authors whose main 
product is the detective story, and who have their consider- 
able public. How many people are there, one wonders, who 
wait impatiently for the new book by J. S. Fletcher, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, Agatha Christie, Francis Beeding, Pa- 
tricia Wentworth, Lynn Brock, John Rhode, J. J. Con- 
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nington, Austin Freeman, John Garrett, Francis Grierson, 
Freeman Crofts, A. Fielding, Mary Roberts Rinehart, or 
Anthony Wynne? (To say nothing of the million readers 
of Edgar Wallace’s million books.) I can remember years 
when, if we wanted a detective story, we had either to re- 
read Poe and Wilkie Collins and Conan Doyle, or seek out 
Fergus Hume and Anna Katharine Green—and over these 
last we frankly fretted, for they did not appeal to a civi- 
lized taste. What joy was added to our days when the roman 
policier took a fresh start in France, with Arsene Lupin 
and Rouletabille (and even Fantémas)! The roman 
policier has weakened since the war. Last spring I was told 
sadly in a French bookshop that if I wanted a roman 
policier I must put up with translations from the English. 

From the English, you will note: not from the Ameri- 
can. Just why there are so few good American detective 
stories, it would be hard to say. As far as my experience 
goes—there is no use pretending to be a doctor universalis 
in this connection, since the colleges do not yet “teach” the 
crime story and there are no authoritative text-books to 
consult—the only first-rate American detective stories be- 
ing written at the moment are those of Earl Derr Biggers, 
Kay Strahan, and Mrs. Rinehart. The others (still in my 
limited experience) either are unconvincing or have Philo 
Vance in them. 

Occasionally someone tries, in a casual and unenthusias- 
tic way, to account for the new popularity of detective 
stories. Nothing contemporary, to be sure, is more popular 
than Sherlock Holmes once was. But there are now a dozen 
Sherlocks, all with their devotees. We may reasonably be- 
lieve that this is not a fashion the publishers have put over 
on us; the demand, I take it, has honestly, definitely, cre- 
ated the supply. The public wants mystery stories; it has 
learned to adore the detection of crime in fictional form. 
The vogue of thrillers has been explained as a by-product 
of our violent times and crass tastes; as merely another in- 
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stance of our desire for “kick.’? Some commentators would 
have us believe that the taste for thrillers goes along with 
the taste for violent language, prize fights, indecent plays, 
bootleg liquor—for all the familiar vehicles of shock, 
speed, and sex. Undoubtedly the general desire for “kick” 
is one reason for the popularity of the crime story; but it 
is not all the reasons. It is not even a very interesting reason. 
Paul Elmer More has said something more significant in 
his recent volume “The Demon of the Absolute’’: 

“Tn ordinary practice the dehumanization of art means 
more concretely its demoralization, to such a point that 
about the only form of literature to-day wherein you may 
be sure that the author will not play tricks with the Ten 
Commandments is the detective story; the astonishing 
growth of which branch of fiction can be traced in no small 
measure, I suspect, to the fact that there alone murder is 
still simply murder, adultery simply adu!tery, theft simply 
theft, and no more about it.” 

That is certainly a very important reason. Another is, I 
fancy, that the average man now reads books. You know, 
he used not to. 

For it is not the least interesting phase of this phenome- 
non that the addiction to thrillers is largely a masculine 
vice. Women write detective stories; but other women do 
not read them. As a woman, I have naturally a wider ac- 
quaintance among women than among men. Yet whereas 
I have at least eight male friends who have a passion (I 
speak advisedly: it is not liking, it is passion) for detective 
stories, I know personally only one woman who shares my 
devotion to this type of fiction. These intellectual gentle- 
men of my acquaintance buy, as they can afford them, 
weighty and learned works; they do not buy popular 
novels, even best-sellers. When they do buy fiction, they 
buy detective stories. There is no point in pretending that 
they buy them because they are going to write monographs 
on them, or are anxious to check up on Poe’s discussion of 
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ratiocinative processes. There is also no point in pretending 
that they love crime for its own sake, since not one of them, 
to the best of my belief, ever follows a murder story in the 
newspapers. Probably Mr. More has explained part of it. 
Yet I think he might have added something. On the whole, 
the women I know are a little more anxious than the men 
I know to keep the categories they were brought up with; 
a little more given to liking murder, adultery, and theft 
called by those names and not explained away. They find, 
perhaps, fewer excuses for the sinner. But it is the women, 
not the men, who read the novels in which crime and sin 
are juggled about and called by other names. The men do 
not read them; they read detective stories. If Mr. More 
has told us the whole reason, why do not the women read 
detective stories, too, and enjoy that moral peace? 
Virginia Woolf, in her extremely interesting essay “A 
Room of One’s Own,” after giving valid practical reasons 
for women’s inachievement in creative fiction, proceeds to 
throw out certain interesting conjectures as to the impor- 
tance of sex in the making of literature. According to Mrs. 
Woolf, great fiction can proceed only from the androgy- 
nous mind. The woman who writes as a woman only, 
the man who writes as a man only, can never reach the 
heights of literary performance. She mentions, quite inci- 
dentally, a few “androgynous” authors—Shakespeare and 
Cowper among them. Galsworthy and Kipling she con- 
siders purely masculine. Mrs. Woolf would be the last 
person to expect her readers to agree with her individual 
choices. It shows the value of her argument that one is 
tempted to assent to her proposition, though many of her 
corroborative instances seem to one a little wild. I have 
known Cowpers, without the madness and without the 
gift, and they were certainly not androgynous minds. (Did 
Mrs. Woolf choose him because he wrote, “In the morn- 
ing, I walk with one lady or the other; in the afternoon, | 
wind thread”? ) Would she rate Cowper above Milton be- 
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cause she thinks Cowper’s mind androgynous and Milton’s 
not? And what does she do with Dante? 

These are interesting matters, if not for us. The point I 
should wish to make is that there is fiction which is meat 
for men and fiction which is meat for women, and that to 
distinguish these products is a curious and engaging busi- 
ness. Let us grant Mrs. Woolf her Kipling instance: let us 
call him purely male. As far as I am concerned, it will be 
done over my lusty protest, for I consider Kipling abso- 
lutely first-rate, and if, to be first-rate, you must have an 
androgynous mind, then here is one vote for Kipling’s hav- 
ing an androgynous mind. Never will I confess that he is 
meat for men alone. I have known, for that matter, quite 
as many Kipling devotees among women as among men; 
and however male may be the appeal of his work, why 
should its maleness deprive him of women readers, 
anyhow? 

That is not a rhetorical question. In fact, I have never 
seen why the masculine work should not appeal particu- 
larly to women, the feminine work to men; since we read 
fiction chiefly to satisfy our curiosity as to what people, 
not ourselves, are like. No one—as I think I may have 
complained before, in another connection—wishes to read 
his own autobiography. We read for adventure, to go on a 
journey to a far place, to learn some of the human secrets 
our own experience has not divulged. Whether we turn to 
“Barchester Towers” or to “War and Peace,” I can con- 
ceive no other moral purpose in our act. Except as we read 
for escape from life, for pure entertainment, we read for 
information. Therefore one would logically expect the 
man to take to “Pride and Prejudice,” the woman to “Tom 
Jones.” The woman would naturally be interested in the 
man’s world, the man in the woman’s, since these are 
worlds it is difficult for them, respectively, to know at first 
hand. 

And, were the taste for fiction based wholly on sub- 
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stance, I think it would be so. But there are sentiments, 
prejudices, egotisms, that interfere. We fall below the 
stark impersonal norm; we follow the quirks of our own 
fates, our own predilections. We like a mirror held up, a 
dream crystallized, a moral proposition illustrated, a snob- 
bish attitude maintained: we like all sorts of things besides 
information. Especially, I think, does my own sex like 
them. Women, I believe, still read fiction both more widely 
and more egotistically than men. Both our omnivorousness 
and our egotism, I am sure, are due to the lack of confi- 
dence we still feel, inhabiting as we do a civilization the 
superstructure of which may be feminized, but the founda- 
tions of which were laid by men. We read for reassurance, 
for flattery, for emotional thrill; for “tips” as to our own 
equipment or behavior; for personal advantage of some 
sort. For information, yes; but for specific information 
that we can immediately turn to our own use. We women 
are sometimes sentimental, sometimes practical, readers; 
we are seldom absorbed in a work of fiction that bears no 
conceivable relation to our own personalities. “Je n’aime 
que les romans dont je voudrais étre ’héroine,” said the 
Princesse Mathilde, long ago; and most of us could still 
honestly confess it. The male mind is a mystery to me; 
yet I cannot help believing that men are frequently inter- 
ested in novels of which they would not at all care to be 
the heroes. Men, being more confident, are less personal 
in their demands on fiction; they are not always seeking 
hints as to how to behave, or compliments paid to their 
own type. A woman is apt to try on characters and situa- 
tions as she tries on frocks, rejecting the unbecoming ones; 
to go shopping among points of view. Prevailingly, she 
does not like the novels of which she would not care to be 
the heroine. Having a lot of common sense, she knows 
very well that she would not care to be mixed up in a mur- 
der case, and that there is very little probability that she 
ever will be. Neither does the male reader think that he 
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would really like to find the body, or be pursued by a crimi- 
nal gang; nor does he expect ever to be caught in circum- 
stances like those in the book. But he likes to read detec- 
tive stories, and she does not. He is more able than she to 
give himself up to the fascinations of a narrative which 
has nothing, conceivably, to do with him. 

Men read less subjectively, less imaginatively, than 
women—after they reach maturity, that is. Boys absorbed 
in tales of derring-do undoubtedly place themselves in the 
position of the hero; imagine themselves dealing thus mas- 
terfully with event and circumstance. The male, how- 
ever, seems to lose this habit of inweaving one’s own per- 
sonality into the plot of a book, when he grows up; the 
female does not. The number of mature men who read 
objectively must be far greater than the number of mature 
women who do. The detective story is about as objective 
as a work of fiction can be; any psychology indulged in is 
bent to logical, impersonal uses. Induction and deduction 
are the sum of its intellectual adventures. No social or per- 
sonal adaptation of the material to the reader is possible. It 
does no service to a tortuous egotism. Therefore men, not 
women, are addicts. 

Even men, no doubt, have their egotism. It is an old 
joke that people like to read, in the newspaper, some ac- 
count of a party at which they were present—men, one 
supposes, as well as women. Human beings like to check 
up on the printed account of something they are really in- 
formed about, because, for the moment, their first-hand 
knowledge makes them experts. There is an odd private 
satisfaction in being able to catch the reporter out in errors. 
A great many short stories in popular magazines minister 
to this egotism in men. I feel sure, that is, that no women 
contributed to the success (in their day) of the “Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford” tales; as I feel sure that the stories 
about the stock market, baseball, golf, fishing, and horse- 
racing have no general appeal to women. These contribu- 
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tions to male enjoyment, however, are usually ephemeral; 
they do not reach the length, dignity, and price of the 
novel. They appear chiefly in the cheap magazines de- 
signed to drug the commuter into forgetting the fact that 
he has to commute. They do not flaunt themselves, hand- 
somely jacketed, at $2.50, in booksellers’ windows. 

The case of the detective story is interesting chiefly be- 
cause it is extreme, and fairly unchallengeable. Interesting, 
too, because its great popularity means that men are read- 
ing current fiction more widely than they did. The femi- 
nine public would never have created the demand for crime 
stories. Now, a good many critics have inveighed against 
the power of women to make or break contemporary au- 
thors. We have been told more than once that the reason 
our popular fiction is so poor is that it is written for women. 
Women, they say, have become—in America, at least—the 
arbiters of taste, since only women have time to read; and 
the literary output has suffered. Troubled by these re- 
proaches, one turns with relief to one clear proof that a 
large amount of fiction is nowadays being turned out to 
suit men only; a shop window full of detective stories is a: 
monosexual as a haberdasher’s. Also, one is glad that the 
heavily harnessed, hard-driven American man has more 
time for light reading than he used to have. Perhaps he 
will eventually get round to the best-sellers—and then, if 
the critics are right, we shall have better ones. I have al- 
ways hated to think that the American man’s money was 
spent so freely on books that he had neither time nor in- 
clination to read. One expects the American man’s money 
to be spent on clothes he cannot wear and cosmetics he can- 
not use; but it has always seemed a pity that books could 
not be bought for common use. 

Perhaps the book reviewer, as well as the author, should 
have an androgynous mind. Mrs. Woolf feels that a mar- 
riage must be consummated, within the author’s mentality, 
between the male and female principles, before great fic- 
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tion can be begotten and born. Now, the book reviewer has 
to deal with the ephemeral output of the publishing trade: 
he cannot hope for great fiction every day, though he some- 
times talks as if he got it. There are very few novels writ- 
ten in the course of a decade which are worth the attention 
and serious judgment of, say, a Matthew Arnold. If the 
critic is restricted to the product of the great androgynous 
minds, he must, most of the time, perforce be dumb. The 
book reviewer, on the other hand, following, and pre- 
occupied with, the market, must comment constantly, and 
his standards must necessarily be lower. Even the most 
austere or cynical book reviewer cannot bear to damn 
everything in sight once a week. That is, presumably, why 
he utters, now and then, incomprehensible laudations. 
This state of things might be bettered if we changed our 
standards and our vocabulary. We persist in pretending to 
deal with every new novel from the point of view of eter- 
nity. Could we not find some values besides eternal ones 
by which to judge these thousands of books: It would be 
a positive service, I believe, if our critics admitted the fact 
that there are two publics—the male and the female. First- 
rate work will of course appeal to the intelligent of both 
sexes, Shakespeare-fashion. But not the ruck of even fairly 
good novels. From the point of view of eternity, they do 
not exist. Very well: yet any honest and veracious piece of 
work is of legitimate value to many readers. The clever 
book reviewer might suggest which readers. “Recom- 
mended to men,” “recommended to women,” and, beyond 
that, “recommended” to this or that special type or group. 
If, aside from mere entertainment, we read for informa- 
tion as to lives and people not ours, not ourselves, why 
should we not be guided towards that which will profit us? 
Why should not a novel be correctly assigned to the sex, 
the background, the mood, that can properly appreciate 
and make use of it? We are not, most of us, so stiff-necked 
and perverse as to be unwilling to read what will be good 
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to deal with the ephemeral output of the publishing trade: 
he cannot hope for great fiction every day, though he some- 
times talks as if he got it. There are very few novels writ- 
ten in the course of a decade which are worth the attention 
and serious judgment of, say, a Matthew Arnold. If the 
critic is restricted to the product of the great androgynous 
minds, he must, most of the time, perforce be dumb. The 
book reviewer, on the other hand, following, and pre- 
occupied with, the market, must comment constantly, and 
his standards must necessarily be lower. Even the most 
austere or cynical book reviewer cannot bear to damn 
everything in sight once a week. That is, presumably, why 
he utters, now and then, incomprehensible laudations. 
This state of things might be bettered if we changed our 
standards and our vocabulary. We persist in pretending to 
deal with every new novel from the point of view of eter- 
nity. Could we not find some values besides eternal ones 
by which to judge these thousands of books? It would be 
a positive service, I believe, if our critics admitted the fact 
that there are two publics—the male and the female. First- 
rate work will of course appeal to the intelligent of both 
sexes, Shakespeare-fashion. But not the ruck of even fairly 
good novels. From the point of view of eternity, they do 
not exist. Very well: yet any honest and veracious piece of 
work is of legitimate value to many readers. The clever 
book reviewer might suggest w/ich readers. ‘“Recom- 
mended to men,” “recommended to women,” and, beyond 
that, “recommended” to this or that special type or group. 
If, aside from mere entertainment, we read for informa- 
tion as to lives and people not ours, not ourselves, why 
should we not be guided towards that which will profit us? 
Why should not a novel be correctly assigned to the sex, 
the background, the mood, that can properly appreciate 
and make use of it? We are not, most of us, so stiff-necked 
and perverse as to be unwilling to read what will be good 
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for us. So long as a reviewer insists on telling me that some 
popular novel is a work of genius (even “of rare distinc- 
tion”), epoch-making, Shakespearean, I am going to be 
w:ry; but if he said to me brutally, “This will be good for 
you, as a woman, to read, because it will make you under- 
stand better certain aspects of the man’s world; and the 
prose in which it is written, we will say nothing about,” 
I should go meekly to read that book. 

One of the many disheartening and unexpected results 
of the modern emancipation of women is that their new 
freedom to tell the truth about their own disabilities has 
done so little good. The woman free to tell the truth about 
the woman’s world has chosen not to tell it, but to stick to 
the old sure-fire sentimentalities; or else, telling it, she has 
been read only by her own sex. No woman is going to learn 
anything from books like Edna Ferber’s “The Girls,” 
Elizabeth Sanxay Holding’s “Invincible Minnie,” Rose 
Macaulay’s “Dangerous Ages’’: she knew it all before. But 
that such books should not have affected profoundly the 
male point of view and the male attitude to women still 
seems impossible. All three should have been “recom- 
mended to men” from the instant of publication. Yet, so 
far as I know, most reading men of my acquaintance never 
even heard of them. There must be novels which, for like 
reasons, all women ought to read; but things like this, we 
are never told. There is no use in pretending that all 
worthy novels have a general value or an universal inter- 
est; as well pretend that a can-opener will polish the furni- 
ture. Yet even men, whom I have declared to be less ego- 
tistical in their attitude to fiction than women, do not read 
the novels which would inform them. 

It may seem unnecessary, even impertinent, to suggest, 
in these days, that sex is too little regarded in any field of 
human consideration. Yet I honestly believe that in the 
criticism of fiction—not in the making of it or the material 
of it—there is far too little sex; far too little consciousness, 
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that is, of the difference between male and female readers. 
We do not read books as we go to the play, in couples, and 
mixed parties. Reading is a private and solitary business; 
and even if one is subjected to the dreadful practice of 
reading aloud, so destructive of all true criticism, one’s 
ultimate reactions are secret and inviolable. What a book 
does to you, only you and your Maker really know. Even 
the practised person cannot phrase it all; even the best 
criticism is touched with idiosyncrasy. We read fiction (it is 
of fiction, and prose fiction only, that I speak ) as human be- 
ings, yes; but as human beings of one sex or the other. Only 
very great prose can bring us back to the undifferentiated 
human; only, at that, perhaps, great tragedy, for comedy is 
always socially sex-conscious. “Lear,” let us say, you can 
read as a mere mortal, stripped of all but a few fundamen- 
tal emotions, but “Vanity Fair” ranges its silent audience 
into a Quaker meeting, for no man and woman will ever 
agree about Becky Sharp. In the dramatic encounters and 
developments of life, men and women play, physically and 
morally, different and complementary parts, and the single 
standard, however forcibly imposed on us, can never pre- 
vail except in a very limited sense. 

The famous struggle for the emancipation of women, 
which eventuated in the winning of the ballot, of higher 
education, of freedom to toil in all kinds of trades and pro- 
fessions, was never really (however the protagonists may 
have misread their own motives) a fight on the part of 
women not to be considered as women, but rather a fight 
not to be considered as children. No sane woman ever ex- 
pected her “equality” with men to mean complete likeness, 
either in nature or in destiny. No normal person looks for 
a woman to express herself socially otherwise than as a 
woman, or to “get over,” as if it were a disease, the femi- 
nine point of view. And, in spite of our “emancipation,” 
our liberty to write anything we like, to read anything we 
like, the most popular literature shows still (if not increas- 
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ingly ) a consciousness of cleavage between the sexes. The 
most popular literature of all is still that which is adapted 
to women’s tastes, because women read more than men do. 
The biggest advertising rates in the country were, a few 
years ago—and perhaps are now—charged by a “woman’s”’ 
magazine. The best-sellers are, nearly always, novels in 
which publishers and critics have succeeded in interesting 
women, the heaviest buyers of ordinary fiction. 

The detective story was taken as a text because it is one 
of the best illustrations of this cleavage. Its audience, as we 
said, is largely male. Some of the most delightful works of 
fiction published in recent years have had a less wide suc- 
cess than one would expect, precisely because they do not 
hit the general feminine taste. Book reviewers would do 
well to note that pure romance does not, as a general thing, 
please women, since women are seldom romantics. “Sard 
Harker,” and ‘Sea Horses,” and “Balisand,” and “Field 
of Honor,” for example, are not women’s books. It is all 
to the good that they should be written, since it is very de- 
sirable that men’s growing taste for fiction should be wooed 
and encouraged. Indeed, since men like romances and 
crime stories, let us not only abet the publishing of such 
books, but beg the reviewers to label the books so that men 
will read them, knowing them appropriate to their taste. 
We may be able slowly to educate the busy sex to an interest 
in the psychological novel, the social study, the sex 
problem. 

Sometimes, one must confess, it looks as if in this matter 
of novel-reading there were a third sex, making a third 
audience: namely, the very young, male and female. They 
who create the clientele, for example, of Ernest Heming- 
way. I have yet to find in my own acquaintance a middle- 
aged person, man or woman, who likes Ernest Heming- 
way’s novels; but the boys and girls adore him. When one 
speaks of the “average man” or the “average woman,” 
however, one is thinking of people over thirty; and, in any 
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case, the financial fortunes reaped by best-sellers do not 
usually come out of pocket-money and allowances. The 
taste of people under thirty does not, in a practical sense, 
count; and certainly it is not for them that book reviews are 
written. So let us leave the third sex to one side. Let us beg 
the reviewer to stop talking about the average novel in 
terms of the centuries. One does not want him to take con- 
temporary fiction less seriously, but more seriously—more 
sensibly, at least. Let him indicate the sort of person who 
ought to get something out of this or that novel. Let him 
drop the pretense that men and women like the same sort 
of fiction, since generally they do not. Let him distinguish 
not only sexes but groups, and backgrounds, and tempera- 
ments, among readers. Let him heartily acknowledge the 
fact that the average woman has no literary use for humor 
or satire, the average man no literary use for tears; that 
sentiment is for women, romance for men; that women 
project themselves into plots and men do not; that—ex- 
cepting always the first-rate, both in authors and readers 
—a man cares as little for moral as for material lingerie 
in fiction, since he does not enjoy trying on either. Let the 
reviewer drop the pretense that most novels are important, 
and indicate, rather, the taste to which a given book will 
have a natural and legitimate appeal. If he tells us the 
truth instead of lies, we shall eventually come to trust him, 
and he can do us a positive service. He may even persuade 
men to read more fiction, and women to read less. 
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THE ORGY 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


T was a Wednesday morning, and May Day, and Lon- 
don; its West End too, crisp, brisk, scintillating. Even 
the horses had come out in their Sunday best. With 
their nosegays and ribbons and rosettes they might 
have been on their way to a wedding—the nuptials of 
Labor and Capital perhaps. As for people, the wide side- 
walks of the great street were packed with them. Not so 
many busy idlers of the one sex as of the other, of course, 
at this early hour—a top-hat here, a pearl gray Homburg 
there; but of the feminine a host as eager and variegated 
as the butterflies in an Alpine valley in midsummer; some 
stepping daintily down from their landaulets like “Painted 
Ladies” out of the chrysalis, and thousands of others, blues 
and browns and speckleds and sables and tawnies and high- 
fliers and maiden’s blushes, from all parts of the world 
and from most of the suburbs, edging and eddying along, 
this way that way, their eyes goggling, their tongues clack- 
ing; but most of them, their backs to the highway, gazing, 
as though mesmerized, in and in through the beautiful 
plate-glass windows at the motley merchandise on the other 
side. And much of that on the limbs and trunks of beatific 
images almost as lifelike if not so active as themselves. 
The very heavens, so far as they could manage to peep 
under the blinds, seemed to be smiling at this plenty. Nor 
had they any need for care concerning the future; for 
nursemaids pushing their baby carriages before them also 
paraded the sidewalks, their infant charges laid in dim- 
pled sleep beneath silken awning and coverlet; while here 
and there a tiny tot chattered up into the air like a starling. 
A clock, probably a church clock, and only just audible, 
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struck eleven. The sun from its heights far up there above 
the roof-tops blazed down upon the polished asphalt and 
walls with such an explosion of splendor that it looked as 
if everything had been repainted over night with a thin 
coat of crystalline varnish and then sprinkled with frozen 
sea water. And every human creature within sight seemed 
to be as heart-free and gay as this beautiful weather prom- 
ised to be brief. With one exception only—poor Philip 
Pim. 

And why not? He was young—so young in looks, indeed, 
that if Adonis had been stepping along at his side they 
might have been taken for cousins. He was charmingly at- 
tired, too, from his little round hard felt hat—not unlike 
Mercury’s usual wear, but without the wings—to his neat 
brogue shoes; and he was so blond, with his pink cheeks 
and flaxen hair, that at first you could scarcely distinguish 
his silken eyebrows and eyelashes, though they made up 
for it on a second glance. Care seemed never to have sat on 
these young temples. Philip looked as harmless as he was 
unharmed. 

Alas, this without of his had no resemblance whatever 
to his within. He eyed vacantly a buzzing hive-like aban- 
donment he could not share: first because, though he had 
the whole long day to himself, he had no notion of what 
to do with it, and next because, only the previous afternoon, 
the manager of the bank in which until then he had had 
a stool specially reserved for him every morning had shaken 
him by the hand, and had wished him well—forever. He 
had said how deeply he regretted Philip’s services could not 
be indulged in by the bank any longer. He would miss him. 
Oh yes, very much indeed—but missed Philip must be. 

The fact was that Philip had never been able to add up 
pounds, shillings, and pence so that he could be certain the 
total was correct. His 9’s, too, often looked like 7’s, his 5’s 
like 3’s. And as “simple addition” was all but his sole duty 
in the bank, he would not have adorned its premises for a 
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week if his uncle, Colonel Crompton Pim, had not been 
acquainted with one of its most stylish directors, and was 
not in the habit of keeping a large part of his ample fortune 
(brought home from India) in its charge. He had asked Mr, 
Bumbleton to give Philip a chance. But chances—some as 
rapidly as Manx cats—come to an end. And Philip’s had. 

Now, if Colonel Pim had sent his nephew when he was 
a small boy to a nice public school, he might have been 
able by this time to do simple sums accurately. It is well to 
look on the bright side of things. Unfortunately, when 
Philip was an infant his health had not been very satisfac- 
tory—at least to his widowed mother—and he had been 
sent instead to a private academy. There, a Mr. Browne 
was the mathematical master—a Mr. Browne so much at- 
tached to algebra and to reading “The Times” in school 
hours that he hadn’t much patience with the rudiments of 
arithmetic. “Just add it up,” he would say, “and look up 
the answer. And if it isn’t right do it again.” 

It was imprudent of him, but in these early years poor 
Philip had never so much as dreamed that some day he was 
going to be a clerk on a stool. If he had, he might not per- 
haps have been so eager to look up the answers. But his 
uncle was fabulously rich and yet apparently unmarriage- 
able, and Philip was his only nephew. Why, then, should 
he ever have paid any attention to banks, apart from the 
variety on which the wild thyme grows? Term succeeded 
term, and still, though “a promising boy,” Philip remained 
backward—particularly in the last of the three R’s. 

At last instead of transferring his nephew from Mr. 
Browne to Christ Church, Oxford, or to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, or to some less delectable resort at an outlying 
university, Colonel Pim (before setting out in pursuit of 
Big Game all around the world) consigned him to a tutor 
who thanked his lucky stars the expedition would take the 
Colonel a long time; and, on his return, he gave them both 
a prolonged vacation. 
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And then had fallen the bolt from the blue. On the 
morning of his twenty-first birthday, which had promised 
to be so cool, so calm, so bright, Philip received a letter 
from his uncle. He opened it with joy, he read it with con- 
sternation. It was in terms as curt as they looked illegible, 
and it was merely to tell him that what the Colonel called a 
post (but which was in fact a high stool) had been secured 
for his nephew, and that unless Philip managed to keep 
his seat on it for twelve consecutive months he would be 
cut off with a shilling. 

Of these drear months about two and a half had some- 
how managed to melt away, and now not only was the 
stool rapidly following them into the limbo of the past but 
at this very moment the Colonel was doubtless engaged, 
with his usual zest, in keeping his promise. What wonder, 
then, Philip was not exactly a happy young man, as he 
wandered this sunny populous May morning aimlessly on 
his way. There was nothing—apart from Everything 
around him—to make him so, except only one minute 
stroke of luck that had befallen him before break fast. 

When he had risen from his tumbled bed in his London 
lodgings, the sight of his striped bank trousers and his 
black bank coat and waistcoat had filled him with disgust. 
Opening the grained cupboard which did duty for a ward- 
robe—and in the indulgence of his tailor it was pretty full 
—he took down from a peg the festive suit he was now 
wearing, but which he had left unheeded since Faster. 
He found himself faintly whistling as he buttoned it on; 
but his delight can be imagined when, putting his finger 
and thumb into an upper waistcoat pocket, he discovered 
—a sovereign. And an excellent specimen of one, with St. 
George in his mantle and the dragon on the one side of it, 
and King Edward VII’s head—cut off at the neck as if he 
had sat to its designer in his bath—on the other. This, with 
four others very much like it, had been bestowed on Philip 
many months ago by his Uncle Charles—a maternal uncle, 
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who had since perished in Paris. As the rest of Philip’s 
pockets contained only 7d. in all, this coin—how for- 
gotten he couldn’t conjecture—was treasure trove indeed. 

Now, poor Philip had never really cared for money. 
Perhaps he had always associated it with herrings and hal f- 
bricks. Perhaps he had never needed it quite enough. Since, 
moreover, immediately opposite his perch at the bank there 
hung a framed antique picture of this commodity in process 
of being shovelled out of receptacles closely resembling 
coal-scuttles into great vulgar heaps upon a_ polished 
counter, and there weighed in brass scales like so much lard 
or glucose, he had come to like it less and less. On the other 
hand, he dearly enjoyed spending it. As with Adam and 
the happy birds in the Garden of Eden—linnet and kestre! 
and wren—he enjoyed seeing it fly. 

In this he was the precise antithesis of his uncle. Colonel 
Crompton Pim loved money. He exulted in it (not vocally, 
of course), e” masse, as the Pharaohs exulted in pyramids. 
And he abhorred spending it. For this (and for many 
another) reason he had little affection for mere objects— 
apart, that is, from such objects as golf clubs, shooting 
boots, or hippopotamus-hoof inkstands; and he hadn’t the 
smallest pleasure in buying anything for mere buying’s 
sake. His immense dormitory near Cheltenham, it is true, 
was full of furniture, but it was furniture, acquired in the 
Sixties or thereabouts, for use and not for joy. Prodigious 
chairs with pigskin seats; tables of a solidity that defied 
time, and of a wood that laughed at the worm; bedsteads of 
the Gog order; wardrobes resembling Assyrian sarcophagi. 
As for its “ornaments” they came chiefly from Benares. 

And simply because poor Philip delighted in spending 
money and hated impedimenta such as these with the con- 
tempt a humming-bird feels for the corpse of a rhinoceros, 
he had never been able to take to his uncle—not even for 
the sake of what he owned. And it was impossible—as he 
fondly supposed—for any human being to take to his uncle 
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for any other reason. No—there was nothing in common 
between them, except a few branches of the family tree. 
And these the Colonel might already have converted into 
firewood. 

Now as poor Philip meandered listlessly along the street, 
fingering his Uncle Charles’s golden sovereign in his 
pocket, he came on one of those gigantic edifices where you 
can purchase anything in the world—from a white ele- 
phant to a performing flea, from a cargo of coconuts to a 
tintack. This was the “store” at which the Colonel “dealt.” 
And by sheer force of habit Philip mounted the welcoming 
steps, crossed a large flat rubber mat, and went inside. 

Having thus got safely in, he at once began to ponder 
how he was to get safely out—with any fraction, that is, 
of his golden sovereign still in his pocket. And he realized 
that with so little on earth now left to spend, except an in- 
definite amount of leisure, he must strive to spend that little 
with extreme deliberation. So first, having breakfasted on 
a mere glance at the charred remnant of a kipper which his 
landlady had served up with his chicory, he entered a large 
gilded elevator en route to the restaurant. There he seated 
himself at a vacant table, and asked the waitress to be so 
kind as to bring him a glass of milk and a bun. He nibbled, 
he sipped, and he watched the people—if people they were, 
and not, as seemed more probable, automata intended to 
advertise the Ecclesiastical, the Sports, the Provincial, the 
Curio, the Export, and the Cast-Iron departments. 

With his first sip of milk he all but made up his mind to 
buy a little parting present for the Colonel. It would be at 
least a gentle gesture. With his second he decided that his 
uncle would be even less pleased to receive a letter and, say, 
a velvet smoking-cap, or a pair of mother-of-pearl cuff- 
links, than just a letter. By the time he had finished his bun 
he had decided to buy a little something for himself. But 
try as he might he could think of nothing (for less than a 
guinea) that would be worthy of the shade of his beloved 
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Uncle Charles. So having pushed seven-fifteenths of all he 
else possessed under his plate for his freckled waitress, 
with the remaining fourpence he settled his bill, and went 
steadily down stairs. Nineteen minutes past ten—he would 
have a good look about him before he came to a decision. 

Hunger, it has been said, sharpens the senses, but it is 
apt also to have an edgy effect upon the nerves. If, then, 
Philip’s breakfast had been less exacting, or his lunch had 
made up for it, he might have spent the next few hours of 
this pleasant May morning as a young man should—in the 
open air. Or he might have visited the British Museum or 
the National Gallery or Westminster Abbey. He might 
never, at any rate, in one brief morning of his mortal ex- 
istence have all but died again and again of terror, abandon, 
shame, rapture, and incredulity. He might never—but all 
in good time. 

He was at a loose end, and it is then that habits are apt 
to prevail. And of all his habits, Philip’s favorite was that 
of ordering “goods” on behalf of the Colonel. His uncle 
in his fantastic handwriting would post him two weekly 
lists—one consisting of the “wanted,” the other of com- 
plaints about the previous week’s “supplied.”? Armed with 
these Philip would set out every Wednesday for the build- 
ing he was now actually in. 

The first list, though not a thing of beauty, was a joy as 
long as it lasted. The second (for he had always flatly re- 
fused to repeat his uncle’s sulphurous comments to any 
underling) he reserved for his old enemy, the secretary of 
the establishment, Sir Leopold Bull. And though in these 
weekly interviews Sir Leopold might boil with rage and 
chagrin he never boiled over. For the name of Pim was a 
name of power in the secretary’s office. The name of Pim 
was that of a heavy shareholder; and what the Colonel 
wanted he invariably in the long run got. A chest, say, of 
Ceylon tea, “rich, fruity, bright infusion”; a shooting- 
stick (extra heavy, Brugglesdon tube pattern) ; a quart size 
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tantalus for a wedding present, with a double spring ster- 
ling silver Brahmin lock; a hundredweight of sago; a 
stymie, perhaps, or a cleek—something of that sort. 

These “order days” had been the balm of Philip’s late 
existence. His eyes fixed on his ledger and his fancy on, 
say, “Saddlery,” or “Sports,” he looked forward to his 
Wednesdays like a thirsty Arab in the desert to an oasis of 
palms and a well of water. Indeed his chief regret at the 
bank, apart from little difficulties with his g’s and 3’s, had 
been that his uncle’s stores were closed on Saturday after- 
noons. And on Sundays. His hobby had therefore fre- 
quently given him indigestion, since he could indulge it 
only between 1 and 2 P.M. It was a pity, of course, that 
Colonel Pim was a man of wants so few, and those of so 
narrow a range. But for Philip any kind of vicarious pur- 
chase had been better than none. And now these delights, 
too, were to be forever over. His fountain had run dry; 
Sir Leopold had triumphed. 

At this moment he found himself straying into the 
Portmanteau and Bag department. There is nothing like 
leather; and here there was nothing 4w# leather, and all of 
it made up into articles ranging in size from trunks that 
could hold the remains of a Daniel Lambert to card-cases 
that would hold practically nothing at all. And suddenly 
Philip fancied he would like to buy a cigarette case. He 
would have preferred one of enamel or gold or morocco or 
tortoise-shell or lizard or shagreen; or even of silver or 
suede. But preferences are expensive. And as he sauntered 
on, his dreamy eye ranging the counters, in search merely 
of a cigarette case he could buy, his glance alighted on a 
“gent’s dressing-case.” 

It was of pigskin, and it lay, unlike the central figure in 
Rembrandt’s “Lesson in Anatomy,” so that the whole of 
its interior was in full view, thus revealing a modest row of 
silver-topped bottles, similar receptacles for soap, tooth- 
brushes, hair oil, and eaw de Cologne; a shoehorn, an ivory 
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paper-knife, and hairbrushes; “all complete.” Philip 
mused on it for a moment or two, perplexed by a peculiar 
effervescence that was going on in his vitals. He then ap- 
proached the counter and asked its price. 

“The price, sir?’ echoed the assistant, squinnying at the 
tiny oblong of pasteboard attached by a thread to the ring 
of the handle, “the price of that article is seventeen 
pounds.” He was a tubby little man with boot-button eyes, 
and his “pounds,” Philip thought, was a trifle unctuous. 

“Ah,” he said, putting a bold face on the matter, “it 
looks a sound workaday bag. A little mediocre perhaps. 
Have you anything—less ordinary?” 

“Something more expensive, sir? Why, yes, indeed. This 
is only a stock line—the “Archdeacon” or “Country So- 
licitor” model. We have prices to suit all purses. Now if 
you were thinking of something which you might call 
resshersy, sir,” (and Philip now was )—“there’s a dressing- 
case under the window over there was specially made to the 
order of Haitch Haitch the Maharaja of Jolhopolloluli. 
Unfortunately, sir, the gentleman deceased suddenly a 
week or two ago—climate, I understand. His funeral ob- 
liquies were in the newspaper, you may remember. The 
consequence being, his ladies not, as you might say, con- 
curring, the dressing-case in a manner of speaking is on 
our hands—and at a considerable reduction. Only six hun- 
dred and seventy-five guineas, sir; or rupees to match.” 

“May I look at it?” said Philip. “Colonel Crompton 
Pim.” 

“By all means, sir,” cried the little man as if until that 
moment he had failed to notice that Philip was a long-lost 
son; “Colonel Crompton Pim, of course. Here is the ar- 
ticle, sir, a very handsome case, and quite unique, one of 
the finest in fact I have ever had the privilege of handling 
since I was transferred to this department—from the 
Sports, sir.” 

He pressed a tiny knob, the hinges yawned, and Philip’s 
mouth began to water. It was in sober sooth a handsome 
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dressing-case, and the shaft of sunlight that slanted in on 
it from the dusky window seemed pleased to be exploring 
it. It was a dressing-case of tooled red Levant morocco, 
with gold locks and clasps and a lining of vermilion 
watered silk, gilded with a chaste design of lotus flowers, 
peacocks, and houris, the “fittings” being of gold and tor- 
toise-shell, and studded with so many minute brilliants and 
seed pearls that its contents even in this rather dingy sun- 
beam appeared to be delicately on fire. 

Philip’s light blue eyes under their silken lashes con- 
tinued to dwell on its charms in so spellbound a silence that 
for a moment the assistant thought the young man was 
about to swoon. “Thank you very much,” said Philip at 
last, turning away with infinite reluctance and with a move- 
ment as graceful as that of a fawn, or a premiére danseuse 
about to rest, “I will keep it in mind. You are sure the man- 
agement can afford the reduction! ” 

Having made this rather airy comment it seemed to 
Philip impolite, if not impossible, to ask the price of a “job 
line” of mock goatskin cigarette cases that were piled up in 
dreary disorder on a tray near at hand. So he passed out into 
the next department, which happened to be that devoted to 
goods described as “fancy,” though, so far as he could see, 
not very aptly. Still, he glanced around him as he hurried 
on, his heart bleeding for the unfortunates, old and help- 
less, or young and defenseless, doomed some day to welcome 
these exacerbating jocosities as gifts. But at sight of an 
obscure puffy maroon object demonstratively labelled 
“Pochette: Art Nouveau” his very skin contracted, and he 
was all but about to inquire of a large veiled old lady with 
an ebony walking-stick who was manfully pushing her way 
through this »2élange possibly in search of a prie-dieu, how 
such dreadful phenomena were “begot, how nourishéd,” 
and was himself preparing to join in the chorus, when a 
little beyond it his glance alighted on a minute writing- 
case, so frailly finished, so useless, so delicious to look at, 
handle, and smell, that even Titania herself might have 
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paused to admire it. Philip eyed it with unconcealed gusto, 
His features had melted into the smile that so often used 
to visit them when as a little boy he confided in his Uncle 
Charles that he preferred éclairs to doughnuts. Its price, 
he thought, was ridiculously moderate: only £67, 10s. 

“Tt’s the décor, sir—Parisian, of course—that makes it 
a trifle costly,” the assistant was explaining. “But it’s prac- 
tical as well as sheek and would add distinction to any 
young lady’s boudoir, bedchamber, or lap. The ink, as you 
see, sir, cannot possibly leak from the bottle, if the case, 
that is, is held the right way up—so. The pencil, the “San; 
Merci,” as you observe, is of solid gold; and the pen, 
though we cannot guarantee the nib, is set with life-size 
turquoises. The flaps will hold at least six sheets of small- 
size note paper, and envelopes to—or not to—match. And 
here is a little something, a sort of calendar, sir, by which 
you can tell the day of the week of any day of the month 
in any year in any century from one A.D. to nine hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine. 
It could then be renewed.” 

“M’m, very ingenious,” Philip murmured, “and even 
Leap Year, I see. Is it unique, and so on?” 

“No doubt of it, sir. As a matter of fact a lady from 
Philadelphia—the United States of America, sir—ordered 
fifty facsillimies, platinum mounts, of this very article— 
only yesterday afternoon; they get married a good deal 
over there, sir—wedding presents.” 

“Quite, thank you, no,” said Philip firmly but pleasantly. 
“They say there is safety in numbers, but there seems to be 
precious little else. Have you anything less reproducible?” 

“Reproducible, sir? Why, naturally, sir. You see this is 
only a counter article. While catering for the many, sir, we 
are bound to keep an eye upon the few. For that very rea- 
son, we prefer to have the costlier specimens under cover.” 

“A gain, thank you,” said Philip hurriedly. “What evils 
are done in thy name, O Philadelphia! I may return later.” 
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He emerged from the Fancy Goods department, feeling 
at the same moment crestfallen and curiously elated. His 
mind, in fact, at this moment resembled a volcano the in- 
stant before its gloom is fated to burst into a blazing erup- 
tion. Though very hazily, he even recognized the danger 
he was in. So in hopes to compose himself he sat down for a 
minute or two ona Madeira wicker chair, and found him- 
self gazing at a large black Chinese cat, in the glossiest of 
glazed earthenware, and as lifelike as Oriental artifice 
could make it. It was seated in a corner under a high potted 
palm, and it wore a grin upon its features that may have 
come from Cheshire but which showed no symptom what- 
ever of vanishing away. At sight of it—for Philip was not 
only partial to cats but knew the virtues of the black va- 
riety—a secret fibre seemed to have snapped in his head. 
“Good luck!” the creature smirked at him. And Philip 
smirked back. A flame of anguished defiance and desire 
had leapt up in his body. He would show his uncle what 
was what. He’d learn him to cut nephews off with 
shillings! 

He rose refreshed and renewed. It was as if he had 
tossed off a bumper of Veuve Clicquot of 1066. He must 
himself have come over with the Conqueror. A shop- 
walker lurking near was interrupted in the middle of an 
enormous gape by the spectacle of this Apollonian young 
figure now entering his department—Pianofortes and 
American Organs. There was something in the leopard- 
like look of him, something so princely and predatory in 
his tread, that this Mr. Jackson would have been almost 
ready to confess that he was moved. Frenchily dark and 
Frenchily sleek, he bowed himself almost double. 

“Yes, sir?” he remarked out loud. 

“T want, I think, a pianoforte,” said Philip. “A Grand.” 

“Thank you, sir; this way, please. Grand pianofortes, 
Mr. Smithers.” 


“T want a Grand piano,” repeated Philip to Mr. 
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Smithers—an assistant with a slight cast in his left eye and 
an ample gingerish moustache. But in spite of these little 
handicaps Philip liked him much better than Mr. Jackson. 
A far-away glimpse of Mrs. Smithers and of all the little 
Smitherses seated round their Sunday leg of mutton at 
Hackney or at Brondesbury, maybe, had flashed into his 
mind. 

“Grands, sir,” cried Mr. Smithers, moving his mous- 
tache up and down with a curious rotary constriction of the 
lips; “this way, please.” 

The young man was conducted along serried ranks of 
Grands. They stood on their three legs, their jaws tight 
shut, as mute as troops on parade. Philip paced on and on, 
feeling very much like the late Duke of Cambridge re- 
viewing a regiment of his Guards. He paused at length in 
front of a “Style 8; 7 ft. 9 in., square-legged, blackwood, 
mahogany-trimmed Bismarck.” “It Jooks spacious,” he 
smiled amiably. “But the finish! And why overhung?” 

“Overstrung, sir?” said Mr. Smithers. “That’s merely a 
manner of speaking, sir; relating solely to its inside. But 
this, of course, is not what we specificate as a grand Grand. 
For tone and timbre and resonance and pedal work and 
solidity and wear—there isn’t a better on the market. | 
mean on the rest of the market. And if you are having in 
mind an everlasting instrument for the nursery or for a 
practice room—and we supply the new padded partitioning 
—this would be precisely the instrument, sir, you were 
having in mind. The young are sometimes a little hard on 
pianofortes, sir. They mean well, but, after all—” 

“Now let—me—think,” Philip interposed. “To be 
quite candid, I wasn’t having anything of that sort in 
mind. My sentiments are England for the English; and 
Bismarck, you know, though in girth and so on a remark- 
able man, was in other respects a little—well, miscella- 
neous. It is said that he mixed his champagne with stout— 
or was it cocoa? On the other hand, I have no wish to be in- 
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sular, and I may order one of these constructions later. For 
a lady, the niece, as a matter of fact, of a governess of my 
Uncle Colonel Crompton Pim’s when he was young—as 
young at least as it was possible for him to be—who is, I 
believe, thinking of taking—of taking in—pupils. But we 
will see to that later. Have you anything that I could really 
look at?” 

Mr. Smithers’s moustaches twirled like a weathercock. 
“Why, yes, sir. Just now we are up to our eyes in pianos 
—flooded; and if I may venture to say so, sir, Bismarck 
was never no friend of sme. All this”—and he swept his 
thumb in the direction of the avenue of instruments that 
stretched behind them—“they may be Grands, but they’re 
most of them foreign, and if you want a little something 
as nice to listen to as it is natty to look at, and mot a mere 
menadjery fit only for a nawl, there is a little what-they- 
call a harpsichord over yonder, sir. It’s a bijou model, de 
Pompadour case, hand-painted throughout, Cupids and 
scallops, and what not, all-English gut, wire, metal, and 
jacks, and I defy any dealer in London to approximate it, 
sir, in what you might call pure form. No noise and all mu- 
sic, sir, and that sellow you scarcely know where to look. 
A lady’s instrument—a titled lady’s. And only seven 
hundred and seventy-seven guineas, sir, all told.” 

“Ts it unique?” Philip inquired. 

“Unique, sir? There’s not another like it in Europe.” 

Philip smiled at Mr. Smithers very kindly out of his 
blue eyes. “But what about America?” he said. 

The assistant curved what seemed an almost unneces- 
sarily large hand round his lips. “Between you and me, 
sir, if by America,” he murmured, “you’re meaning the 
United States, why, Messrs. Montferas & de Beauguyou 
refuse to ship in that direction. It ruins their tone. In fact, 
sir, they are what’s called difficult. They make for nobody 
and nowhere but as a favor; and that instrument over there 
was built for—” He whispered the sesame so low that 
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water rustling on a pebbled beach would have conveyed to 
Philip tidings more intelligible. But by the look in Mr, 
Smithers’s eye Philip guessed that the lady in question 
moved in a lofty, though possibly narrow, circle. 

“Ah!” he said, “then that settles it. A home away from 
home. Charity begins there. I shall want it to-morrow. | 
shall want them both to-morrow. I mean the pianos. And 
perhaps a more democratic instrument for the servants’ 
hall. But I will leave that to you.” 

Mr. Smithers pretended not to goggle. ““Why, yes, sir, 
that can be easily arranged. In London, I 4o—conjecture?” 

“In London,” said Philip, “Grosvenor Square.” For at 
that very instant, as if at the summons of a jinni, there had 
wafted itself into his memory the image of a vacant and 
“highly desirable residence,” which his casual eye had 
glanced upon only the afternoon before, and which had 
proclaimed itself “to be let.” 

“Grosvenor Square, sir; oh yes, sir?”? Mr. Smithers was 
ejaculating, order-book in hand. “I will arrange for their 
removal at once. The three of them—dquite a nice little set, 
sir.” 

“Pim, Crompton, Colonel,” chanted Philip. “R-O-M;, 
deferred account; tank you. 4-4-4, yes, four hundred and 
forty-four, Grosvenor Square. I am—that is, we are fur- 
nishing there.” 

But his gentle emphasis on the “‘we” was so courtly in 
effect that it sounded more like an afterthought than a piece 
of information. Nevertheless it misled Mr. Smithers. In- 
tense fellow-feeling beamed from under his slightly over- 
hung forehead. “And I am sure, sir, if I may make so bold, 
I wish you both every happiness. I am myself of a matri- 
monial turn. And regret it, sir? mever! I always say if 
every—” 

“That’s very kind indeed of you,” said Philip, averting 
his young cheeks, which having flushed had now turned 
a little pale. “And, if J may be so bold, I am perfectly cer- 
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tain Mrs. Smithers is of the same way of thinking. Which 
is the best way to the Best Man’s department if I take in 
Portmanteaux and the Fancies on my way?” Mr. Smithers 
eyed him with the sublimest admiration. “Straight 
through, sir, on the left beyond them Chappels. As far as 
you can go.” 

“That is exactly what I was beginning to wonder— 
precisely how far I can go. This little venture of mine is a 
rather novel experience, and at the moment I am uncertain 
of its issue. But tell me—why is it our enterprising Ameri- 
can friends have not yet invented a /ateral lift?” 

“Now that’s passing strange, too, sir; for I’ve often 
fancied it myself,” said Mr. Smithers. “But you see in a 
department like this there’s not much time for quiet 
thought, sir, with so much what you might call hidden din 
about. As a matter of fact, when I was younger, sir—and 
that happens to us all—I did invent a harmonium key- 
stifler—rubber and pith and wool—so—and a small steel 
spring, quite neat and entirely unnoticeable. But the manu- 
facturers wouldn’t look at it, not they!” 

“T don’t believe,” said Philip, folding up his bill, “they 
ever look at anything. Not closely, you know. But if ever 
I do buy a harmonium”—he put his head a little on one 
side again and smiled at Mr. Smithers—“TI shall insist on 
the stifler.” 

At the other end of the “Chappels” Philip again en- 
countered the walker, Mr. Jackson, still looking as much 
like a self-possessed bridegroom as it is possible for a high 
collar and a barber to achieve. 

“T see,” said Philip, “you exhibit specimens of the 
tuberphone (and by the way I would suggest a@ instead of 
“er”)—the tubaphone, the clogbox, and the Bombaboo, 
iniquities at the same time negroid and old-fashioned. But 
though in a recent visit to Budapest I found even the 
charming little linden-shaded shops along the Uffel-gang, 
you know—not, of course, a fashionable part of the city— 
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crammed with models of the Haba-Stein, a microtonic in- 
strument with five keyboards and Hindu effects, intended 
for the polytonal decompositions of the “Nothing-but- 
Music” schools, most interesting, I see 7o trace of it here. 
I am not a neoteromaniac, but still—we must keep abreast; 
we must keep abreast!” He waved a not unfriendly glove 
over his head, smiled, and went on. 

Mr. Smithers had also watched the slim gray young 
figure until it had turned the corner and was out of sight. 
He then had a word with his floor chief. “Pim, eh, 
Crompton,” said Mr. Jackson, squinting morosely at his 
underling’s open order-book. “‘Setting up house’? Then 
I suppose the old gent must have sent in his checks. Not 
that I’m surprised this nephew of his hasn’t bought his 
black yet. Close-fisted, purple-nosed, peppery old—! 
There won’t be many to cry their eyes out over /zs arums 
and gardenias.” 

Mr. Smithers, being a family man, felt obliged to seem 
to enjoy as much as possible his immediate chief’s society. 
“All I can say is,” he ventured, “that young feller, and 
he’s a gentleman if ever there was one, is making it fly.” 

He was. At this moment Philip was assuring Assistant 
No. 6 in the Portmanteau department that unless the 
Maharaja of Jolhopolloluli’s dressing-case could be dis- 
patched next day to reach No. 444 Grosvenor Square by 
tea-time he need not trouble. “A few other little things,” 
he explained, “are being sent at the same time.” No. 6 at 
once hastened to the house telephone and asked for the 
secretary’s office. The line was engaged. 

But he need not have hesitated, for when a young man 
with a Pim for an uncle and of so much suavity and re- 
source makes his wishes known, this world is amiability it- 
self. Philip was warming up. However bland in outward 
appearance, he was now at an exceedingly enlivening tem- 
perature. He had tasted blood, as the saying goes; and he 
was beginning to see the need of setting a good example. 
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Customers, like the conies, are usually a feeble folk. His 
little sortie was turning into a crusade. 

By this time he had all but finished disporting him- 
self in the furniture department. “Three large reception 
rooms, one of them extensive,” had run his rather naked 
catalogue, ‘a ball room, a dining room, a breakfast room, 
and a little pretty dumpy all-kinds-of-angles morning 
room with a Cherubini ceiling and a Venetian chimney 
piece, eighteenth-century, in lapis lazuli and glass. Bed- 
rooms, let me see, say, twenty-two—just to go on with (but 
not in); eleven of them for personal use, and the rest, staff. 
That, I think, will do for the present. We face east or west 
as the case may be; and nothing, please, of the ‘decorative,’ 
the quaint, or the latest thing out. Nothing shoddy, shape- 
less, or sham. I dislike the stuffy and the fussy and mere 
trimmings; and let the beds be deds. Moreover I confess 
to being sadly disappointed in the old, the ‘antique,’ fur- 
niture you have shown me. The choice is restricted, naive, 
and incongruous, and I have looked in vain for anything 
that could not be easily rivalled in the richer museums. 
However, let there be as many so-called ‘antique’ pieces as 
possible, and those as antique as you can manage. Period, 
origin, design, harmony—-please bear these in mind.” The 
assistants clustering round him bowed. “If I have time I 
will look through the department again later. Seven hun- 
dred guineas for the cheaper of the pseudo-Chippendale 
four-posters seems a little exorbitant; and three hundred 
and fifty for the William and Mary wall-glass—I fear it’s 
been re-silvered and patched. Still, I agree you can but do 
your best—and I must put up with that. What I »wst in- 
sist on, however, is that everything I have mentioned— 
everything—must be in its place to-morrow afternoon— 
carpets and so on will, of course, precede them—by four 
o'clock. And let there be no trace left of that indescribable 
odor of straw and wrappings, from Delhi, I should think, 
which accompanies removal. No. 444 Grosvenor Square. 
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Pim—Crompton—Colonel: R-O-M. Thank you. To the 
left? Thank you.” 

This “floor chief” hastened on in front of his visitor 
as if he were a Gehazi in attendance on a Naaman, and the 
young man presently found himself in a scene overwhelm- 
ingly rich with the colors, if not the perfumes, of the 
Orient. Here a complete quarter of an hour slid bliss- 
fully by. Mere wooden furniture, even when adorned with 
gilt, lacquer, ivory, or alabaster, can be disposed of with 
moderate ease; and especially if the stock of the tolerable 
is quickly exhausted. But Persian, Chinese, if not Tur- 
key, carpets are another matter. Philip sat erect on a gim- 
crack gilded chair, his cane and hat in his left hand, his 
gloves in his right, while no less than three sturdy attend- 
ants in baize aprons at one and the same moment strewed 
their matchless offerings at his feet, and an infuriated and 
rapidly multiplying group of would-be customers in search 
of floor-cloth and coconut matting stood fuming beyond. 
But first come first served, is a good old maxim, and even 
apart from it Philip was unaware of their company. He 
lifted not so much as an eyebrow in their direction. 

In the meantime, however, the cash balance at his un- 
cle’s bank, and much else besides, had long since as rapidly 
vanished as the vapor from a locomotive on a hot summer’s 
day. From the Carpet department, vexed that time allowed 
him only one of London’s chief treasuries to ransack— 
such are the glories of Bokhara and Ispahan—he hastened 
down to the wine counters. Here, childishly confident in 
the cellarage of No. 444, Philip indulged a pretty palate 
not inherited from his uncle: claret, Burgundy, hock, 
sherry, cherry brandy, green Chartreuse, and similar deli- 
cate aids to good talk and reflection. He was ingenuous, but 
enthusiastic. Port he ignored. 

From “Wines” he made his way through the galleries 
exhibiting curtains and “hangings” (he shuddered), and 
china and glass—“most discouraging.” Fleeting visits to 
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counters bristling with kitchen utensils and provisions— 


- and from motives of principle he omitted all mention of 


mulligatawny paste, chutney, West India pickles, and simi- 
lar fierce and barbarous comestibles—vanished out of 
memory like the patterns of a kaleidoscope. As for pictures 
and statuary, one anguished glance into the dreadful 
chambers devoted to the fine arts had sent him scurrying 
on like a March hare. Nor, as he rather sadly realized, had 
he any cause to linger at the portals of the Monumental 
Masonry department; and he now suddenly found him- 
self in the midst of a coruscating blaze of the precious 
metals and the still more precious stones. He had strayed 
into “Jewelry”—a feast for Aladdin. Gold in particular— 
goblets and bowls and tankards, plates, platters, and dishes 
of it; clocks, chronometers, watches—from massive tur- 
nips, memorial of the Georges, to midgets like a three- 
penny piece in crystal and enamel, many of them buzzing 
like bees, and all of them intent on the kind of time which 
is not wild or always nectareous but of which Philip had 
always supposed there was an inexhaustible supply. But 
not, alas, for all purposes. Indeed these officious reminders 
of the actual hour had for the first time a little scared him. 

In the peculiar atmosphere that hangs over any abun- 
dant array of sago, cooked meats, candles, biscuits, coffee, 
tea, ginger, and similar wares, he had been merely a young 
bachelor on the brink of an establishment. But at sight of 
this otiose display of gewgaws in the lamplit mansion in 
which he now found himself, his fancy had suddenly pro- 
vided him with a bride. She was of a fairness incomparably 
fair. The first faint hint of this eventuality had almost 
unnerved him. He lost his head and—his heart being un- 
concerned—his taste also. In tones as languid as the breezes 
of Arabia he had at once ordered her rings, bracelets, neck- 
laces, peridants, brooches, earrings, not to speak of be- 
diamonded plumes and tiaras, that would daunt the dreams 
even of the complete bevy of musical-comedy young ladies 
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on the British stage—not to mention that of Buenos Aires, 
And then, oddly enough, he had come to himself, and 
paused. 

At the very moment of opening his mouth in repetition 
of a solo with which he was now entirely familiar— 
“R-O-M,” and so on—he sat instead, gaping at the tall, 
calm, bald, venerable old gentleman on the other side of 
the counter. He had flushed. 

“Have you,” he inquired almost timidly at last, his eyes 
fixed on a chastely printed list of cutlery and silver ware 
that lay on the glass case at his elbow, “Shave you just one 
really simple lovely rare precious and, well, unique little 
trinket suitable for a lady? Young, you know? An wn- 
birthday present?” 

The old gentleman looked up, looked at, looked im, 
smiled fondly, reminiscently, and selecting a minute key 
on a ring which he had drawn out of his pocket, opened a 
safe not half a dozen yards away. “We have this,” he said. 

“This,” at first, was a little fat morocco leather case. 
He pressed the spring. Its lid flew open. And for an instant 
Philip went gravel-blind. But it was not so much the sup- 
pressed lustre of the jewels within that had dazed his im- 
agination as the delicate marvel of their setting. They lay 
like silent dewdrops on the petals of a flower. The old 
gentleman gazed too. 

“The meaning of the word, ‘simple,’” he suggested 
ruminatively, “is one of many degrees. This, sir, is a Ben- 
venuto Cellini piece.” He had almost whispered the last 
few syllables as if what in workmanship were past all 
rivalry was also beyond any mortal pocket; as if, in fact, 
he were telling secrets of the unattainable. The tone 
piqued Philip a little. 

“Tt is charming,” he said. “But have you nothing then 
of Jacques de la Tocqueville’s or of Rudolph von Him- 
meldommer’s, nothing of —dear me, the name escapes me. 
The earlier Florentine, you will remember, no doubt re- 
ferred to in ‘Sordello,? who designed the chryselephan- 
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tine bowl for the Botticelli wedding-feast. But never 
mind. Nothing Greek? Nothing Etruscan—poudre d’or? 
Are you suggesting that the Winter Palace was thrice 
looted in vain?” 

The old gentleman was accustomed to the airs and 
graces of fastidious clients and merely smiled. He hadn’t 
been listening very intently. “You will appreciate the dif- 
ficulty, sir, of keeping anything but our more trifling pieces 
actually within reach of the nearest burglar with a stick 
of gun-cotton or an acetylene lamp. This”—he stirred the 
little leather case with his finger as lightly as a cat the 
relics of a mouse, and its contents seemed softly to sizzle 
in subdued flames of rose and amber and blue—“this,” he 
said, “happens not to be our property. It is merely in our 
keeping. And though to an article of such a nature it is 
absurd to put a price, we have been asked to dispose of it, 
and by—well, a client for whom we have the profoundest 
respect.” 

“T see.” Philip pondered coldly on the bauble, though 
his heart was a whirlpool of desire and admiration. He 
swallowed. The remote tiny piping of a bird that was 
neither nightingale nor skylark and yet might be either 
or both had called to him as if from the shores of some 
paradisal isle hidden in the mists of the future. He glanced 
up at the old gentleman, but his bald long gray countenance 
was as impassive as ever. 

“ll take it,” Philip said, and for a while could say no 
more. When speech was restored to him, he asked that it 
should be delivered not with the other things, and not to 
any butler or majordomo or other crustacean that might 
appear in answer to a knock at No. 444, but by special 
messenger into his own personal private hands. “Precisely 
at half-past four, if you please.” The old gentleman 
bowed. As there was not enough room in the money col- 
umn of his order-book for the noughts, he had written in 
the price in longhand, and was engaged in printing the 
figures 444 in the place reserved for the customer’s ad- 
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dress, when a small but clearly actual little voice at Philip’s 
elbow shrilled up into his ear: “Mr. Philip Pim, sir?” 

Philip stood stock-still. “The sekkertary, sir,” the pip- 
ing voice piped on, “asks me to say he’d be much obliged 
if you would be so kind as to step along into his office on 
your way /out, sir.” 

The tone of this invitation, though a little Cockney in 
effect, was innocence and courtesy itself; yet at sound of 
it every drop of blood in Philip’s body—and he was by no 
means a bloated creature—had instantly congealed. This 
was the end, then. His orgy was over. His morning of 
mornings was done. The afflatus that had wafted him on 
from floor to floor had wisped out of his mind like the 
smoke of a snuffed-out candle. Yet stil] the bright thought 
shook him; he had had a Run for his money. No—better 
than that: he had had a Run gratis. He must collect his 
wits: they had gone wool-gathering. At last he managed to 
turn his head and look down at the small apple-cheeked, 
maroon-tunicked page boy at his side. “Tell Sir Leopold 
Bull—” Philip smiled at the infant—“that I will endeavor 
to be with him in the course of the afternoon. Thank you. 
That,” he added for the ear of his friend on the other side 
of the counter, “that will be all.” But Philip was reluc- 
tant to leave him. These four syllables, as he heard himself 
uttering them, sounded on in his ear with the finality of a 
knell. He was extremely dubious of what would happen if 
he let go of the counter. His knees shook under him. A 
dizzy vacancy enveloped him in. With a last faint smile at 
the old gentleman, too busy in returning his treasures to 
the safe to notice it, he managed to edge away at last. 

Every mortal thing around him, gilded ceiling to grand- 
father clock, was at this moment swaying and rotating, 
as will the ocean in the eyes of a seasick traveller. He felt 
ill with foreboding. 

But breeding tells. And courage is a mistress that has 
never been known to jilt a faithful heart. Philip was re- 
minded of this as he suddenly caught sight of a sort of 
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enormous purple beefeater, resembling in stature a Prus- 
sian dragoon, and in appearance a Javanese Jimjam. This 
figure stood on duty in the doorway and appeared to be 
examining him as closely as if he were the heir to the 
English throne (or the most nefarious crook from Chi- 
cago). As Philip drew near he looked this monster full in 
his fish-like eye, since he was unable to do anything else. 
But try as he might he couldn’t pass him in silence. “Ask 
Sir Leopold Bull, please,” he said, “to send an official to 
show me the way to his office. He will find me somewhere 
in the building.” 

“T can take you there meself,” replied the giant hoarsely. 
He could indeed; bodily. 

“Thank you,” replied Philip, “I have no doubt of it. 
But I should be much obliged if you would at once deliver 
my message.” 

He then groped his way to yet another wicker chair not 
many yards along a corridor festooned with knick-knacks 
from Japan and the Near East, and clearly intended for 
speedy disposal. He eyed them with immense distaste and 
sat down. ‘Nothing whatever, thank you,” he murmured 
to a waitress who had approached him with a card contain- 
ing a list of soft drinks. Never in his life had he so sig- 
nally realized the joys of self-restraint. And though at 
the same moment he thrust finger and thumb into his waist- 
coat pocket in search of his Uncle Charles’s last sovereign, 
it was with a view not to material but to moral support. 
Resting the ivory handle of his walking stick on his lower 
lip, he began to think. What would his sentence be? A 
first offender, but not exactly a novice. Not, at any rate, he 
hoped, in taste and judgment. Months or years? Hard la- 
bor or penal servitude? So swift is the imagination that in 
a few seconds Philip found himself not only—his sen- 
tence served, the smiling governor bidden farewell—out 
and a free man again, but fuming with rage that he had 
not managed to retain a single specimen of his spoils. The 
Jobbli dressing-case, for instance; or that tiny, that utterly 
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and inimitably “unique” little Sheraton Sheridan writing- 
desk. He came back a little stronger from his expedition 
into the future. For reassurance, like hope, springs eternal 
in the human breast. His one regret was not so much that 
he had been found out (that might come later); but that 
he had been found out so soon. How much bolder, less 
humiliating, nobler, to have actually bearded that old 
curmudgeon of an uncle of his in his den! 

He was recalled from these reflections by a young man 
whose sleek black hair was parted as neatly in front and in 
the middle as his morning coat was parted behind. A few 
paces distant, like a mass of gilded pudding-stone, stood 
the giant from the Jewelry department. Were they in 
collusion? Philip couldn’t decide. 

“If you would step this way, sir, to the secretary’s of- 
fice,” said the young man, “Sir Leopold Bull would be 
very much obliged.” 

Philip mounted to his feet and, though he flatly refused 
to step that way, followed him—to his doom. That, how- 
ever, was not to be instantaneous, for on his arrival Sir 
Leopold Bull rising from his roll-top desk with a brief but 
thrilling smile, first proffered a plump white hand to his 
visitor and then a chair. It seemed to be a needlessly polite 
preamble to the interview that was to follow. Philip ig- 
nored the hand but took the chair. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I do hope you will some day 
take my advice, Sir Leopold, to simplify the arrangement 
of this building. It is a perfect labyrinth, and I always 
miss my way.”? With a sigh he sank down into the cushions. 
He was tired. “My uncle, Colonel Crompton Pim,” he 
continued, “is unable to spare a moment to see you this 
morning. I regret to say he strongly disapproved of the 
Bombay ducks, or was it the clam chowder, you sent him 
on Friday. They were beneath contempt.” 

Sir Leopold smiled once more, but even more placat- 
ingly. “I had the privilege of seeing Colonel Crompton 
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Pim only yesterday afternoon,” he replied. “He then ex- 
pressed his satisfaction—for the time being—at the golf 
halls—the new Excelsior brand—with one of which we 
had the pleasure of supplying him gratis a week or two 
ago. The Bombay ducks shall be withdrawn immediately. 
| must apologize for not seeking you out in person, Mr. 
Pim, but what I have to say is somewhat of a private na- 
ture, and—” 

“Yes,” said Philip, realizing how thin was the edge of 
the wedge which Sir Leopold was at this moment insinu- 
ating into the matter in hand. “Yes, quite.” And he opened 
his innocent blue eyes as wide as he could, to prevent them 
from blinking. He kept them fixed, too, on the close- 
shaven face, its octopus-like mouth and prominent eyes, 
with ill-suppressed repulsion. To be a fly that had fallen 
a victim to such a spider as this! “It would please me bet- 
ter,” he went on, “if you would arrive as rapidly as pos- 
sible at the matter you wish to discuss with me. I am free 
for five minutes, but I must beg you not to waste our time. 
And please tell your porter over there to go away. Scenes 
are distasteful to me.” 

The face of the porter, who seemed to have been created 
solely for his bulk, turned as crimson as a specimen of 
sang-du-boeuf. He appeared to be hurt at having been 
described as a “scene.” But wages are of more importance 
than feelings, and he withdrew. 

“You have had a busy morning, Mr. Pim,” said the 
secretary. “No less than seven of my assistants who have 
had the privilege of waiting upon you have been monopo- 
lizing me for some time with telephone messages. I hope 
I am not being too intrusive if I venture to congratu- 
late you, sir, on what I suppose to be Colonel Crompton 
Pim’s approaching—” 

“Candidly, Sir Leopold,” said Philip firmly, “that 
would be venturing too far. Much too far. Let us say no 
more about it. What precise charge are you intending to 
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bring against me?” There was a pause while the world 
continued to rotate. 

“For which article?” breathed Sir Leopold. 

Philip gazed steadily at the full, bland, secretive coun- 
tenance. It was as if once again he had heard that seraphic 
birdlike voice sounding in the remote blue sky above the 
storm clouds that now hung so heavily over his beating 
heart. 

“Oh, I mean for delivery,” he said. “Mine was—was a 
large order.” 

“But, my dear sir, we shouldn’t dream of making amy 
such charge. Amy service to Colonel Pim—” The faint 
sob in his voice would have done credit to Caruso. 

Philip stooped, to hide the cataract of relief that had 
swept over his face, then raised his head again. How could 
he be sure that this was anything more than play-acting— 
the torture of suspense? “Ah, well,” he said, “that is no 
matter. I gather there was some other point you had in 
mind—in view, I should say.” 

“Oh, only,” said Sir Leopold, “to ask if Colonel Pim 
would be so kind as to subscribe as usual to our Fund for 
the Amelioration of the Conditions of the Offspring of 
Superannuated Shop Assistants. Mainly orphans, Mr. Pim. 
It would grieve you, sir, which Heaven forbid, if I told 
you how many of these wee small things there are now on 
our hands. Chubby joysome rosebud little creatures—as 
happy as the day is long. Nevertheless it is a little thought- 
less to marry, Mr. Pim, when it is only orphans one can 
leave behind one. On the other hand, there is a silver lining 
to every cloud. Without these infants we should be de- 
prived of a good cause. An excellent cause. And it’s causes 
that keep us going. Last year I think Colonel Pim very 
kindly contributed half a guinea.” 

“In cash?” Philip inquired sharply. 

“We debited his account,” said Sir Leopold. 

“Well then,” said Philip, “please understand that my 
uncle regrets that little laxity. He has hardened. He now 
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entirely disapproves of orphans and of orphanages.” Sir 
Leopold did his utmost to conceal the wound to his vanity. 
“T am sorry to be persistent,” he assured his client, “but 
Colonel Pim only yesterday was so kind as to say he would 
consider my appeal. I take it, then, that he has changed his 
mind?” 

“My uncle,” retorted Philip tartly, “has a mind that is 
the better for being changed.” For an instant he saw the 
face before him as it would appear in due course in the 
witness box; and his very soul revolted. “Indeed,” he 
added bitterly, “only a passion for the conventional pre- 
vented him from asking for his previous donations to be 
returned.” 

Sir Leopold appeared to be engaged in rapidly bolting 
something—possibly his pride. “There is only one other 
little point,” he went on rather hollowly. “Colonel Pim 
asked me to send him a detailed account of his purchases 
during the last month. We met by happy chance as he was 
yesterday alighting from a taxi-cab at the entrance to his 
bank. After to-day’s purchases that will perhaps take an 
hour or two. But it shall reach him to-morrow morning 
—without fail.” 

Philip had risen. It is better to stand when one is at bay. 
While with a gentle absent smile he stood drawing on his 
gloves he was faced with the wildest effort of his life— 
to make sure what lay in hiding behind these last remarks. 
Anything might. 

“Oh, he did—did he?” he remarked very softly. “I 
fancy”—and at last he lifted his gentle eyes to meet his 
adversary’s—“I delieve there’s an empty whisky jar that 
has not yet been credited to him. Perhaps that was on his 
mind.” 

“Well, Mr. Pim,” said Sir Leopold, turning at last, “af 
that’s his only jar, it’s soon adjusted.” 

Philip took a deep breath. He playfully wagged a 
finger. 

“Now ¢hat, Sir Leopold,” he said, “was blank verse. I 
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hope you don’t intend to put my little purchases of this 
morning into rhyme. The effort, I assure you, would be 
wasted on my uncle.” 

He wheeled lightly, and turned towards the door. Sir 
Leopold, his face now at liberty to resume its office of ex- 
pressing his feelings, accompanied him. Indeed he con- 
tinued to accompany him to the very entrance of his gi- 
gantic abode. And there Philip almost fainted. A deluge, 
compared with which that of Noah and his family was 
nothing but an April shower, was descending on the street. 

“A taxi,” roared Sir Leopold at a group of his satellites 
in the porch, caparisoned in shiny waterproofs, and armed 
with gigantic parapluies. 

But though at least nineteen of these vehicles were in- 
stantly battling their way towards this goal, Philip with in- 
credible agility had eluded their attention. Before Sir 
Leopold had had time even to arrange his face to smile a 
farewell, our young friend had gone leaping up the stair- 
case behind him, and in less than half a minute he found 
himself confronting a young woman seated in the midst of 
a stockade of umbrellas. The coincidence was too extreme 
to be ignored. He would at least carry off some little sou- 
venir of his morning’s outing. What better value could he 
get for hard cash than an implement that would be at the 
same time a refuge from the elements—for other he would 
soon presently have none—and a really formidable weapon 
at hand for his next interview with Sir Leopold? 

He had but just enough breath left to express himself. 
He pointed. 

“TI want one, please,” he cried at the young woman. 
“Cash.” 

“One, two, three, four, five guineas,” she murmured, 
looking as if she were less in need of her stock than of her 
lunch. ‘Partridge, malacca, horn, ivory, rhinoceros, natu- 
ral, gold? Union, gloria, glacé, taffeta, cotton, mixture, 
or twill?” 
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“Not a toy; an umbrella,” Philip expostulated. “To 
keep off rain. A nephew returning to school—ten years’ 
wear. Gingham, alpaca, calico, cast iron—anything; so 
long as it is hefty, solid, endurable, awful, and cheap.” 

“We have here what is cal//ed an umbrella,” replied the 
assistant a trifle coldly. ““The ‘Miss and Master Brand.’ 
Lignum-vitae stick, whalebone ribs, blunted ferrule, non- 
poisonous handle, guaranteed not to break, fray, fade, or 
scale. Nine and eleven-pence complete.” 

“Bill; in haste; cash; just as it is; thanks,” cried Philip, 
and seized the dreadful object. With a groan he laid his 
Uncle Charles’s sovereign in the narrow brass trough of the 
pay desk. The obese young person in the wooden box 
seemed about to lift it to her lips, glanced at him again, 
put it aside, smiled, and gave him his change. 

“The way to the back exit, I think, is over here,” Philip 
murmured, waving his gloves due west. 

The young person smiled again, and he withdrew. He 
withdrew down the back steps and into the deluge, there 
to face a watery world, the possessor of ten shillings and a 
penny (in his pocket), a wardrobe of old suits, about a 
hundred and fifty books, three of them unmerited prizes 
for good conduct, a juvenile collection of postage stamps, 
a hypothetical legacy of a shilling, and an uncle who, if 
he faced his liabilities as an Anglo-Indian gentleman 
should, had to all intents and purposes overdrawn his bank 
account that afternoon by, say, roughly, a couple of hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 


AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE DRAMA 
By MARY AUSTIN 


HE first thing that the student of drama learns 

in an American university, is that all our modern 

forms of it derive from the dance drama of the 

Greeks; he learns it through the “Poetics” of 
Aristotle, with whom the passage from the great religious 
festivals of ancient Greece to greater drama was largely 
traditional. And the last thing that such an American stu- 
dent learns, if, indeed, he is so fortunate as to hear of it at 
all, is that here in his own land, accessible from Pullman 
car and motor bus, Amerind dance drama, recognizably of 
the same type as the pre-Aristotelian mysteries of fertility 
and increase, trembles on the forward edge of the oblivion 
of ignorance and neglect. It exists, this primitive drama- 
tization of essential processes between man and his invisi- 
ble environment, in our Southwest in all the clear bril- 
liance of color, the dignity of ritual, the embroidery of 
symbolism, and the fervor of religious feeling that char- 
acterized the same cultural stages of all Mediterranean 
life. It proceeds by the same means of rhythmic dance, 
sustained by drum beat and rattle and pounding feet, by 
symbolic decoration, by choral song and secret ritual act, 
as it did in Athens, in Thebes, in Rome. So close are the 
fundamental human impulses underlying all man’s effort 
to consolidate and interpret his relation to the felt but un- 
seen forces of his environment, that here as in ancestral 
Europe, the symbols, the hand signs, the sunwise turns 
about the altar, serve as well for Amerind as for Pelopon- 
nesian; the altars rise in the same stepped replicas of the 
high horizons that shut in the celebrants. Here the Spirits 
of the Ancestors come back to the help of the living in the 
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same livery of black and white with headdresses of tufted 
vegetation, to cheer them with the quips common to sacred 
clowns the world over. 

Notice of the treasures of dramatic origins which are 
ours, has come down to us from the earliest explorers of 
the western continent. From Cortez and Pizarro came ac- 
counts of the magnificent and impressive theatricality of 
the ceremonials of Mexico and Peru. Jesuit missionaries, 
in the dark forests of the Great Lake country, reported 
strange and bedevilling rituals of dance and choral song. 
Almost all we know of certain of the vanished Southern 
tribes is embodied in accounts of their dramatic celebra- 
tions, penetrating even the trail-wearied, frightened sense 
of French and Spanish exploring parties. Espejo in 1583 
saw at Acoma a “dance in the Mexican manner, very im- 
pressive.” Lewis and Clark crossing the great plains were 
struck by the weird, heart-stirring sun and hunting 
dramas, which Catlin painted. Emory and Donahue and 
the Kearny expedition left explicit records and drawings. 
And yet—perhaps the American sense was dulled to the 
impact of beauty and strangeness, perhaps American in- 
telligence was enslaved by the European tradition—a few 
years ago when the informed ones among the American 
people engaged in a public struggle to save what was left 
of an unparalleled inheritance, there were voices raised 
insistently to assert that the Indian dance drama had never 
had an historic existence, and that such examples as were 
still to be seen had been “invented with the object of at- 
tracting tourist attention.” That curious twist of the mind 
of a conquering people towards the conquered was at work, 
no doubt, to lessen American offense by belittling the 
Amerind; and the association of Indian dance with Indian 
religion operated in the missionary mind to discredit any 
culture which was not orthodoxly Christian. The early 
Catholic missionaries in Mexico interdicted the dances and 
burned the books of the dramas, with the concurrence of 
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political powers who, observing that the dramas were, for n 
the most part, based upon historic tradition, discovered in a 
them a source of disaffection to the Spanish conquest. In e: 
the United States, stupidity and neglect worked obscurely } p 
and less effectively to the same end. p 
Only along the Rio Grande, and in the remote pueblos ci 
of Hopi and Zuni can the aboriginal drama of North g 
America be seen in anything like its pristine beauty and n 
significance. Now, in this very hour when the Mexican b 
people, realizing their loss, are feeling back along the still t] 
living thread of Indian drama in the United States, to re- r 
vitalize forms towards which the reawakened dramatic e 
impulse of Mexico instinctively turns, there is not one in- [ 
stitution of learning or art in the United States which has Si 
the knowledge to offer them, or the imaginative strength 0 
to commit itself to that adventure. Only Secretary Wil- i 
bur’s recent gesture towards preserving Indian arts as Art, u 
saves us from complete stultification. It will not, however, te 
save the drama without an explicit co-operation on the part 0 
of American intelligence. b 
It is impossible to make any proper approach to our own t 
aboriginal drama without realizing the origins of all d 

drama in man’s profound faith in the favorable disposi- 
tion towards him of the invisible elements in his environ- v 
ment, elements which he could neither touch nor describe, t! 
but profoundly felt. That he learned later to see them with a 

the eye of his mind as laws, principles, the law of logical 
causation, the law of human heredity of retributive jus- v 
tice, did not render them the less portentous, or himself n 
any the less in need of adjusting himself to their operation. t! 
There was, for example—long before he came to know it V 
as the law of vegetative growth—that magical association FS 
of circumstance by which it came to be known that if, in i 
eating, you threw a handful of seed towards the invisible t 
providers of foodful grass, if, in gathering, you left a few t 


stalks still standing, a few last handfuls of fruit ungar- a 
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nered, you might safely count, returning to that spot 
another season, on finding an increase of supply. Thus by 
experience the cogency of the flung handful, the tabooed 
portion of food was determined. By much the same em- 
pirical discovery, it was established that by the making, in 
company, of rhythmic noises and the repetition of valorous 
gesture and boasting word, man fought better, withstood 
more successfully the onslaught of the visible world. Thus 
by adding experience to experience, it grew in man’s mind 
that from the thing done, the drama of the Greeks, di- 
rected towards the invisible environment, there might be 
expected a flow of events favorable to his existence. 
Dramatizing his desire by means of rhythmic motion, de- 
scriptive gesture, and auto-suggestive words, man felt sure 
of the attention of the Powers. In time, to dramatic mim- 
icry were added color, form, design; beauty as it was felt 
in the soul of primitive man was thought of as persuasive 
to the Invisible Something making for rightness in man’s 
own life. Without some notion of constituting alikenesses 
between man and his universe, and a transference of ac- 
tivity from one to the other, there would have been no 
drama, nothing doing between man and Divinity. 

It was the thing taking place between men and gods 
which gave force and form to the Greek dance drama. On 
the effectiveness of the transaction between the individual 
and the universe, all drama is to this day judged. 

To appreciate a primitive drama, as seen in our South- 
west, it is necessary to have a little understanding of tribal 
mindedness as a factor in the presentation, what we call 
the “production” of the play. In the primitive mind the 
validating words and acts, the words and acts which in our 
sort of drama are said to “make” the scene, constituting 
its crises and climax, are thought of as magical. Such is 
their potency that, if performed carelessly or too publicly, 
the magic evaporates, or can be seized upon by an enemy 
and turned against the performers. For this reason, the 
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climax of an Indian dance drama usually takes place in 
the £7va, as we know in Greek drama it took place behind 
the veil of the Mysteries, in the cella, off the stage. It was 
just because Thespis brought the dramatic act into the pub- 
lic view, displaying in dialogue what had formerly been 
displayed only in secret priestly rite, that his performances 
were criticised as irreligious. In very many of our Amerind 
dramas this secrecy as to the validating act is still pre- 
served, and must be inquired into privately by the visitor 
who wishes to judge it. 

The one thing indispensable to the understanding of 
primitive drama is the nature of the wish which gives rise 
to the impulse of dramatization. Such obvious wishes as 
for rain or for an increase of wild game can readily be 
understood through the pantomime by which they are ex- 
pressed, of generation, of the hunt, of the falling showers, 
the sprouting corn. But more subtle desires, as for health, 
for tribal evolution, for closer identification of the spirit of 
the performer with the animating Spirit of the universe— 
these are not easily transcribed in acts. They must be 
gathered from the multiple rhythms, a multiplicity of 
which the modern is largely incapable, and from words, 
either sung or spoken, which require translation. Many 
subtleties of the dramatic medium which we are accus- 
tomed to see worked out with the play of light, a whole 
range of what we know as “stage effects,” are, in primitive 
drama, expressed altogether by rhythm, by gesture and 
color. Almost the only item with which the inexperienced 
observer can make immediate contact is the livery and 
equipment of beauty expressed as decoration. Amerind 
decoration is everywhere of that salient and essential qual- 
ity which makes itself felt, even when least understood. 

Three things are indispensable to an intelligent ap- 
proach to our aboriginal American drama; a knowledge of 
Greek procedure; sensitivity to dramatic mediums either 
of gesture, rhythm, color or of design; a not too remote 
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sympathy with the tribal mind. Perhaps this last requisite 
should be extended to include something of the range of 
cultures among the American tribes. Indian life is never 
the static affair that popular notion describes it. No two 
tribes are on exactly the same cultural level, and in any 
given tribe, ceremonials will be found ranging from the 
archaic to the modern. The observer who attempts to rest 
his conclusion as to the importance of Indian drama on one 
or two, or half a dozen performances, will surely have 
omitted more than one significant type. To come to any 
conclusion whatever on the sort of Indian dance which can 
be seen in a hotel lobby, or between tourist trains, puts the 
protagonist in the category of trying to understand a 
Shakespearean play through a Fifth Reader selection from 
one of its scenes. 

For a first contact, I should recommend the Deer Dance, 
as it may occasionally be seen at Taos, or a variant of it 
called the Deer Cry, seen early in January at Jemez 
Pueblo, or a little later in the season, at San Ildefonso. 
Fragments of this ancient hunting ceremony given at 
Christmas in honor of the Nativity should never be missed 
by anyone who cares for the wildness of beauty, but they 
must not be confounded with the complete drama. The 
story of the play commemorates a time of great scarcity of 
game, and with the dual rdle so familiar to us through 
Greek performances, guards against a repetition of it. Ac- 
cording to this story, the game had all retreated through a 
rock crevice, into a secret valley where the tribesmen could 
not follow. Finally, it was decided to send two of the most 
beautiful of the Medicine women—women strong in that 
profoundly feminine power known as Earth Medicine—to 
lure the great game animals forth from their hiding. By 
the magic of their singing and dancing, the deer, the elk, 
the antelope, the mountain sheep, are drawn down from the 
mountains to the valley where the tribesmen lie in ambush. 

In the dance as given at Taos, the animal personators 
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have stolen out in secret the night before; the women have 
spent the night ia the &zvas where all the Medicine power 
of the pueblo is gathered up and vested in their persons, 
As they issue from the sacred ceremonial chambers the 
morning of the dance, this power is felt emanating from 
them—the mysterious power of womanhood. They are 
followed at a little distance by the hunters, dressed and 
armed in ancient habit. A little to one side the drum sounds 
and the Ancients reinforce the singing. As the drama pro- 
ceeds, the great males of the animal tribe are seen advanc- 
ing cautiously under the spell of the beauty and magic of 
the dancing women, and are separated from their moun- 
tain fastness. Then the hunters fall upon them, with the 
utmost of realism both on the part of the hunters and the 
game, with indescribable beauty and wildness. Under all 
this realism the tribesman feels and the observer perceives 
the drama of the Power of Women, something reduced in 
our sort of society to the sentimentality of women being an 
“inspiration” to men, but void, among us, of the validating 
fact. As the drama is performed at San Ildefonso, with 
the “great horned ones” issuing at dawn from the hills to 
follow the woman lure, it is the despair of poets and 
painters. Nothing like it has been seen by a civilized audi- 
ence since the great days of the Peloponnesia. Another 
more ancient, and, for definite moments, more thrilling 
version is performed occasionally at the southern pueblos, 
but so far as I know has been seen by but two Americans, 
one of whom came away shocked stiff by what is probably 
the only religiously charged reference to sex he has ever 
seen dramatically presented, and the writer, who was 
moved by the performance to depths that lie beyond the 
relief of tears. 

Perhaps the best form of story drama available to the 
ordinary inquirer is the Dance of the Emergence, to which 
I once had the honor of conducting Paxton Hibben, and 
convincing him of much more than I have space to say 
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here of the relevance of Indian dance drama not only to 
classic Greek but to modern American drama. This was at 
San Felipe, although if you have friends at Santo Do- 
mingo it may also be seen there occasionally by invitation. 
The story is an important episode in the Pueblo crea- 
tion myth. Mankind is supposed to have come to self- 
awareness in the lowest of the four “womb-worlds,” as a 
rudimentary creature—according to one version web-fin- 
gered and tailed, according to another as “mud-heads,” 
literally “un-baked ones.” Wandering about in cold and 
darkness, they discover light shining through a hole in the 
roof of their underworld, and climbing up to it, discover 
another slightly better world in which they remain until, 
by a third discovery, they find their way to the third, and 
finally the fourth world, which is this lovely “land of the 
sun and the pine.” 

The play opens simply with the appearance of the first 
men, abject and miserable, clad in rags, but assisted by the 
Spirits of the Ancestors—of whom more later. There is 
the first discovery, carried on by dialogue; the reluctantly 
begun attempt to reach the second world, presented as a 
dance across the plaza, at the end of which the dancers ar- 
rive in an exhausted condition. This is repeated until the 
fourth world is reached, upon which the people of the 
pueblo burst from their houses laden with food and gifts 
which they shower upon the dancers, and a general fiesta 
ensues. This is the dramatization of man’s evolution and 
his prayer for its continuing upward direction. 

The function of the Spirits of the Ancestors in Indian 
drama is probably not different from what it has always 
been in tribal Mysteries. The sheer inability of primitive 
man to conceive of the extinction of life keeps him sur- 
rounded at all times with the sense of uninterrupted com- 
panionship, feared in the case of the enemy, unless pla- 
cated by explicit rites such as the Scalp Dance; feared even 
in the quarry, to whom conciliatory prayers and tobacco 
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smoke must be offered. Among the Southwestern tribes, 
the Spirits of the Ancients were revered rather than 
feared, and by tradition first invoked when the tribesmen 
struggled through the third of the womb-worlds, a land of 
fire and quake and fearful monsters, “that the world he 
made safer for men and more stable.” Their special 
function is to cheer the people with quips and laughter, to 
cheer the corn that it also may laugh, and by “delight 
making” insure the fertility of men and crops. This was 
the use of laughter in relation to love as our ancients un- 
derstood it. 

In Amerind theatre, the work of social correction is 
carried on by means of little comedies playing up the foi- 
bles of the community, performed as interludes—comic 
relief—in more serious dances, especially those connected 
with fertility. The two functions of correction and com- 
fort are, in fact, usually combined in fertility dances such 
as the Corn Dance, the hunting ceremonies, and in com- 
memoration rites. In their sacred function as Spirits of the 
Ancestors, the Koshare, for so the Delight Makers have 
come to be called, are supposed to be invisible. They move 
with spirit-like lightness, uttering ghostly cries, in and out 
of the dance, with helpful ministrations. In that character 
no eye is raised to them, an air of reverent tenderness per- 
vades the dance where they are present. In the comic in- 
terludes, however, laughter is both permitted and desired, 
and quips and “gags” pass between the actors and the audi- 
ences. The satire of these little comedies is keen, the hu- 
mor broad, the jesting Homeric in quality, the acting 
inimitable. 

The organization of the Koshare is obligatory; no one 
elected to its membership may decline without offense. As 
members are elected for acting talent and humorous inven- 
tion, these primitive Little Theatre societies represent the 
highest aggregations of dramatic talent available. Favorite 
producers of the great tribal ceremonies are often found to 
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be men who had their dramatic training as members of a 
Koshare society. No written record of the Koshare plays 
has ever been made, but one gathers, from repeated listen- 
ings in, that here is the primitive root of the satiric come- 
dies of Aristophanes as it may be found in “The Birds” 
and “The Frogs.” 

Ceremonial drama is not the only type found among 
Amerind tribes. It has received more attention, as consti- 
tuting the “best show” of tribal life, and as being the only 
form of entertainment to which the public is formally in- 
vited. Personal friends of the Indians occasionally manage 
to be present at informal celebrations, feast days, anniver- 
saries; on which occasions historic pageants are carried out 
with great verisimilitude, often with a spirit of burlesque 
unexpected from the dignified Amerind. Burlesques of 
White life and of the manners of neighboring tribes and 
towns, or of the conflict between younger and older gen- 
erations are the favorites, and are carried through with 
side-shaking penetration and aptness. Although such per- 
formances are not taboo to the Whites, curiously, one sel- 
dom meets them there, and I know of no reference to these 
pageant performances in print other than my own. Neither 
have I seen any reference to the dramatic programmes 
which the Hopi villagers prepare for their own and the 
neighboring villages in the long winter evenings. The 
plays thus presented bear a technical relation to the No 
plays of Japan; they might, indeed, be the original primi- 
tive form of such plays, not appreciable to the alien mind 
without much more information than the average White 
man brings to it. 

Thus briefly are enumerated the types of aboriginal 
American drama which may be found within our borders 
practically unimpaired. Of technical theatricality, the use 
of costume, of gesture, of color, of alterations of rhythm, 
of juxtapositions of tragedy and comedy, to obtain the de- 
sired dramatic validation, I could, and probably will some 
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day, make a volume. It may be said here that the native 
material is in shape to be accepted and used by the profes- 
sional theatre without scholarly intervention. A few nota- 
ble professionals, such as Robert Edmond Jones, have been 
able to make valid use of that portion of it which best suits 
their particular needs. But various representatives of dra- 
matic interests—by that I mean interests connected with 
the creation of drama rather than its presentation—have 
approached the Amerind contribution without deriving 
any public benefit. 

The question, then, of what is to be done with this mag- 
nificent but vanishing field of dramatic refreshment, is 
acute. It takes on ironic connotations from the fact that 
Mexico, profoundly concerned to cast off the imposed 
Spanish mould of the theatre, and return to its own cul- 
tural roots, is looking towards the United States for the 
best examples of Amerind dramatics. Here at Zufi, in the 
Hopi towns, and in specific instances at one and another of 
the Rio Grande pueblos, Mexicans can find unimpaired 
examples of the ancient Aztec art; in less evolved forms 
than once existed in Mexico, but of absolute authenticity. 
How can we preserve what we have until they, and we, 
perhaps, shall have profited by our inheritance? 

That the American people as a whole want our aborigi- 
nal drama preserved, there is sufficient evidence. A few 
years ago when there was danger of losing it through de- 
partmental stupidity, public opinion forced a rescission of 
the Indian Bureau’s order forbidding the performance of 
Indian dances. The present attitude of the Department of 
the Interior is enlightened and sympathetic towards all In- 
dian Art. What remains to be discovered is the precise 
method. The profoundly scholarly nature of the problem, 
suggests the intervention of the dramatic departments of 
our universities. Just now, when universities are consider- 
ing the appropriateness of degrees in connection with work 
in the theatre and drama, one would expect this rich new 
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field to be seized upon with avidity. But the American 
academic mind seems to be markedly unable to deal with 
its material directly; to demand before any ingestion can 
take place, that everything shall be committed to print, in 
which process much of the dramatic vitality will have 
evaporated. Almost every week the writer receives inquiry 
from one school or another for a “book on the subject,” 
but from no one of them an offer to finance the work of 
collecting and publishing such a volume. Nor from any 
patron of the theatre has any suggestion arisen that the 
Amerind drama should be made the subject of such prac- 
tical stage presentation as is constantly—and so often fatu- 
ously—done for European drama. 

The problem is not altogether one of ignorance of the 
factors involved. Much of the difficulty arises from a char- 
acteristic reaction of sentimentality on the part of the 
American individual towards the Indian. Amerind drama 
is already trembling on the verge of that normal progres- 
sion away from religious ceremonialism towards the stage, 
which Greek drama accomplished so successfully. If the 
American stage were opened to it, Amerind drama would 
flow naturally, as Negro dramatic talent flows, towards 
legitimate theatrical expression. Amerind decorative and 
pictorial art is finding normal outlets; Amerind literary 
talent is being released in the publishing world. But Amer- 
ind drama is prohibited from its evolutionary progression 
not so much by the lack of proper financing as by the sen- 
timental paralysis which always overtakes the American 
public when it is profoundly moved. Everybody is moved 
by direct contact with Indian dance drama, and tends, first, 
to grow tearful over the frightful violence that is done to 
Indian integrity by making a public spectacle of religious 
drama, and then peevish because nothing is done about it. 
For the average American loves when he is moved, to be 
able to wave his hand and say Presto Change! and have the 
thing altered to his liking. What he does not realize is that, 
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with his and the government’s connivance, a steady propa- 
ganda has been going on for the past thirty years in Indian 
schools to overcome both the religious and the art values 
of Amerind drama. In the light of our governmental ef- 
fort to wipe out Indian culture as such, and to teach the 
Indian young to ignore and despise their ancestral arts, the 
sentimental peevishness of a moiety of the Indian dance 
audience is as objectionable and as futile as the trivial in- 
capacity of another part of the same audience to see it as 
anything other than “show.” What is required for this, as 
for any other cultural salvage, is the co-operative activity 
of an enlightened group. And it may as well be stated here 
as anywhere that any Indian dance drama which the mis- 
cellaneous public is permitted to attend has already lost 
most of its religious implication. If the schools and the 
missionaries will let him alone, the Indian is perfectly able 
to maintain his own spiritual integrity. 

What is unknown to most Americans is that the Indian 
himself, the better types of him, is of a scholarly bent of 
mind. I have never found it prohibitory or even obtrusively 
difficult to discuss with the Indian his own esoteric mean- 
ings, the profoundest implications of his philosophy. He 
is slow about finding equivalent expression for his spiritual 
life in our language, in our thought; but I have always 
found him delicately responsive to the spiritual and intel- 
lectual courtesies which we extend to our own artists and 
philosophers. He appreciates seeing his legends in our 
books, his pictures in our galleries; he would appreciate 
seeing his dramas on our stage under the same aegis of ar- 
tistic integrity and dignity that we afford to other peoples. 
What he will not tolerate is being admitted as a sideshow, 
as a mere curiosity of the dramatic entourage. The exhibi- 
tion of his mysteries to respectful and inquiring groups of 
our American young people would, other things being 
equal, please him almost as much as showing them to his 
own young. Certain religious restrictions are likely to ap- 
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pear for some time—not every ceremonial is sufficiently 
dramatic to escape being a mystery—but as I personally 
know the Indian artist, he is homesick for the fellowship 
of his own kind. If we could forgo our rather stupid and 
coercive campaign to compel him into our competitive eco- 
nomic system, and our purely objective intellectualism, he 
would come happily into his own place in our art on his 
own merits. He might prove less popular there than the 
Negro, but vastly more informing. But if neither the art 
theatre nor the university school of dramatics is open to 
him, another hundred years will see his brilliant, colorful, 
and moving drama no more. Christianity, the public 
school, the stricken consciousness of aesthetic misapprecia- 
tion, will have had their innings, to our own irreparable 
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RICORDATI 
By LEE WILSON DODD 


O not forget that afternoon, 

The rust-gold path, the pines, the sea 
One opal, nor the lurking moon 
Beyond Chiavari. 


From bronze and jade we dropped to dim 
Moss-green and silver terraces, 
Glimpsing Liguria’s mountain-rim, 
Rose-white, through olive trees. 


Paraggi’s secret gulf lay dark, 
A sinister sapphire, as we fled— 


As the sun died—as spark on spark 
Rapallo beckoned . . . Dead 


Fell the struck sun! The moon-witch drew 
Spilled ichor from the ensanguined west: 
A potion to transmute her hue— 

Sorcery manifest! 


Do not forget that afternoon, 

Its weird gradations of delight— 

Ah, should a lonelier night come soon, 
Do not forget that night. 
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ART AND PROGRESS 
By PAUL VALERY 


ORMERLY artists did not like what was called 

“progress.” They did not see it in works any more 

than philosophers saw it in customs. They con- 

demned the barbarous acts of knowledge, the 
brutal operations of the engineer on the landscape, the 
tyranny of the machine, the simplification of human 
types which compensates for the complication of the col- 
lective organisms. By 1840, people were already indignant 
at the first effects of a transformation that had scarcely be- 
gun. The romantics, although they were contemporaries 
of Ampere and Faraday, freely ignored the sciences, or 
disdained them; or only retained their fantastic elements. 
Their minds sought to find a refuge in the Middle Ages 
as they imagined them; they turned away from the chem- 
ist to the alchemist. They took pleasure only in legend or 
history—that is to say, in the antipodes of physics. They 
escaped from organized existence through passion and the 
emotions, for which they created a culture (and even a 
comedy). 

There is, however, a somewhat remarkable contradic- 
tion in the intellectual conduct of a great man of that time. 
The same Edgar Poe, who was one of the first to denounce 
the new barbarity and superstition of the modern, was also 
the first writer who thought of introducing into literary 
production, into the art of creating fiction, and even into 
poetry, that same spirit of analysis and calculation in con- 
struction the enterprises and misdeeds of which he other- 
wise deplored. 

In a word, to the idol of progress the answer was the 
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idol of the malediction of progress—which resulted in /:w» 
commonplaces. 

For our part, we do not know what to think of the 
prodigious changes that are manifest around us and even 
within us. New powers, new hindrances—the world has 
never known less where it was going. 

As I was thinking of this antipathy of artists for prog- 
ress, there came to mind some secondary ideas which | 
offer for whatever they may be worth, unimportant as you 
may choose to think them. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, the artist 
discovered and defined his opposite—the Jourgeois. The 
bourgeois is a symmetrical figure to the romantic. More- 
over, contradictory characteristics are ascribed to him, for 
he is represented as a slave of routine and at the same time 
an absurd votary of progress. The bourgeois loves what is 
solid and believes in perfectibility. He is the incarnation of 
common sense, of fondness for the most palpable reality, 
but he has faith in some sort of increasing and almost 
inevitable amelioration of life conditions. The artist re- 
serves for himself the domain of the “Dream.” 

Now, time in its passage—or if you like, the evil spirit 
of unexpected combinations (the spirit which draws and 
deduces from what is, the most surprising consequences 
out of which it makes what will be)—played with creat- 
ing a most admirable confusion of two notions formerly 
exactly opposed. It came about that the marvellous and, the 
real contracted an astonishing alliance, and that these two 
ancient enemies conspired to involve our existence in 2 
career of transformations and of unlimited surprises. We 
can say that men are accustoming themselves to regard all 
knowledge as transitory, every condition of their industry 
and of their material relations as provisional. This is new. 
The statvte law of the general life is bound more and 
more to take account of the unexpected. The real is no 
longer clearly limited. Place, time, matter admit liberties 
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of which there was formerly no intimation. Rigorousness 
begets dreams. Dreams take forms. Common sense, a hun- 
dred times confounded, scouted by fortunate experiences, 
is no longer invoked but by ignorance. The value of aver- 
age obviousness has fallen to nothing. The fact of general 
acceptance, which once gave an irresistible force to judg- 
ments and opinions, depreciates them to-day. What was 
believed by everyone, always, and everywhere, no longer 
seems to have much weight. To the kind of certainty that 
came from the concurrence in belief or testimony of a 
great number of persons is opposed the objectivity of the 
records controlled and interpreted by a small number of 
specialists. Perhaps the price that was placed on the gen- 
eral consensus (the consensus on which our customs and 
our civil laws rest) was only the effect of the pleasure that 
most people experience on finding themselves in agree- 
ment with one another, and like their likes. 

Finally, almost all the dreams that humanity has had 
and that figure in our fables of various kinds—flying, div- 
ing, the representation of absent things, the word caught 
and transported, separated from its time and its source— 
and many strange things that had not even been dreamed 
—have now come out of the impossible, out of the mind. 
The fabulous is for sale. The manufacture of machines 
that perform wonders enables thousands of individuals to 
live. But the artist has had no part in this production of 
pre ligies. It has come from science and capital. The bour- 
geois has invested his funds in phantasms and is speculat- 
ing on the ruin of common sense. 

Louis XIV, at the height of his power, did not possess 
the hundredth part of the control over nature and the 
means of diverting himself, of cultivating his mind, or 
providing it with sensations, that to-day many men in quite 
mediocre circumstances have at their disposal. I do not 
count in, it is true, the delight of commanding, of over- 
powering, of intimidating, of dazzling, of striking, or of 
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absolving, which is a divine and theatrical delight—but 
time, distance, speed, liberty, images of the whole earth— 

A man of to-day, young, healthy, fairly well-to-do, 
flies where he will, swiftly crosses the world, sleeping 
every night in a palace. He can experience life in a hun- 
dred forms; enjoy a little love, a little certainty almost 
everywhere. If he has some intelligence (it need not be a 
very profound intelligence) he plucks the best of what is, 
he transforms himself each moment into a happy man. 
The greatest monarch is less enviable. Physically the great 
king was a good deal less fortunate than he—when it is 
a question of heat or of cold, of the skin or of the muscles. 
For if the king was ill, he was very indifferently relieved. 
He had to writhe and groan on his feather bed, under the 
plumed canopy, without the hope of sudden repose or of 
that unconscious absence that chemistry accords the least 
of afflicted moderns. 

Thus, for pleasure, against pain, against boredom, and 
for the maintenance of interests of every kind, a multi- 
tude of men are better endowed than was the most power- 
ful man in Europe two hundred and fifty years ago. 

Assuming that the immense transformation which we 
see, which we live in, and which moves us, may develop 
further, end in altering what is left of our customs, and 
co-ordinate in an entirely different way the needs and 
means of life, soon a wholly new era will give birth to men 
no longer holding to the past by any habit of mind. His- 
tory will offer them strange, nearly incomprehensible 
tales; for nothing in their time will have had an example 
in the past, nor will anything of the past survive in their 
present. Everything that is not purely physiological in man 
will have changed, since our ambitions, our politics, our 
wars, our customs, our arts, are at present under a régime 
of very rapid substitutions; they depend more and more 
closely than in the past on the positive sciences and there- 
fore less and less on what has been. The new fact tends to 
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take on all the importance that tradition and historical 
fact have possessed up to now. 

Already some native of one of the new countries who 
comes to visit Versailles, can and must regard those figures 
laden with great heads of dead hair, in their embroidered 
clothes, nobly caught in parading attitudes, with the same 
eye with which in the Museum of Ethnography we look at 
the manikins covered with cloaks of feathers or skins that 
represent the priests and the chiefs of extinct tribes. 

One of the surest and cruelest effects of progress is, 
therefore, to add to death an additional pang, which in- 
creases in the same proportion as the revolution of customs 
and of ideas is enforced and accelerated. It was not enough 
merely to die; one had to become unintelligible, almost ri- 
diculous—and, though one had been Racine or Bossuet, take 
rank among the bizarre, many-colored, tattooed figures, 
exposed to smiles, and a little frightening, who stand in 
rows in the galleries and blend imperceptibly with the 
stuffed representatives of the animal group. 

I have attempted before to arrive at a definite idea of 
what is called “progress.” Eliminating, then, every con- 
sideration of a moral, political, or aesthetic order, progress 
seems to me to reduce itself to the very rapid and very 
marked increase in (mechanical) power utilizable by men 
and in the precision which they can achieve in their fore- 
casts. The number of horse power, the number of veri- 
fiable decimals, those are the indices which one cannot 
doubt have greatly increased in the last century. Think of 
what is consumed every day by the many engines of all 
kinds, and of the destruction of reserve supplies which 
goes on in the world. A street of Paris labors and vibrates 
like a factory. In the evening, a carnival of fire, treasures 
of light express to the half-dazzled sight a power of ex- 
traordinary dissipation, an almost criminal prodigality. I 
wonder whether waste has not become a public and per- 
manent necessity? Who knows what would be discovered 
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by a sufficiently prolonged analysis of these excesses which 
have grown familiar? Maybe some observer far enough 
away, considering our state of civilization, would suppose 
that the Great War was only a calamitous but direct and 
inevitable consequence of the development of our ways 
and means. The extent, the duration, the intensity, and 
even the atrocity of that war corresponded to the degree 
of grandeur of our power. It was on the same scale as our 
resources and our industries in peace times; as different in 
its proportions from previous wars as our instruments for 
doing things, our material resources, our superabundance 
necessitated. But the difference was not only in propor- 
tions. In the physical world, one cannot make something 
larger without its soon being transformed also in its very 
quality; it is only in pure geometry that similar figures 
exist. Similitude is nearly always of the mind. The last war 
cannot be considered as a simple enlargement of former 
conflicts. The wars of the past were ended a long time 
before the actual exhaustion of the nations engaged. For 
a single lost piece, good chess players give up the match. 
Thus, it was by a sort of convention that the drama ended, 
and the event that decided the inequality of the forces was 
more symbolic than real. But in contrast to this, a very 
few years ago we saw an entirely modern war go on fatally 
to the complete exhaustion of the adversaries, whose every 
resource, even to the last, was consumed, one after 
another, on the firing line. The celebrated words of Joseph 
de Maistre that a battle is lost because one thinks he has 
lost it, have themselves lost something of their old truth. 
The battle, from now on, is really lost, because men, bread, 
gold, coal, oil, are lacking not only for the armies, but 
throughout the country. 

In all this progress that has been accomplished, there is 
nothing more astonishing than that which has been made 
by light. It was, a few years ago, only a phenomenon for 
the eyes. It could be or not be. It extended in space where 
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it met matter that modified it more or less, but which re- 
mained foreign to it. It has now become the greatest 
enigma in the world. Its speed expresses and limits some- 
thing essential to the universe. It is believed to have 
weight. The study of its radiation destroys ideas that we 
had of void space and absolute time. It presents mysteri- 
ously grouped resemblances to and differences from mat- 
ter. So this very light that was the ordinary symbol of 
clear, distinct, and perfect understanding, is found to be 
involved in a kind of intellectual scandal; it is compro- 
mised with its accomplice matter in the action that the 
discontinuous brings against the continuous, probability 
against appearances, unity against great numbers, analysis 
against synthesis, the hidden reality against the intelligence 
that hunts it down, and—to put it in a word—the unin- 
telligible against the intelligible. Science should find here 
its critical point. But the affair will be adjusted. 


i 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


UT it is not bedtime,” a lady was heard to protest 
the other night. When assured that the clock had 
already struck twelve, she murmured that the 
clock might say what it liked, but that she must 

finish her book. And what was her book? It was a book by 
Mr. Birrell, a new book, called “Et Cetera.”” And the new 
book, continuing as it did an old conversation, renewing 
an old charm, had led her to strew the floor with three 
robust red volumes containing the collected “Essays and 
Addresses” of Augustine Birrell so that she might get the 
flavor entire. It was the essays of Mr. Birrell that she was 
engaged in sampling; it was these that kept her from her 
bed when the chimes of midnight were ringing and the 
voice of duty called. 

Such being the truth and nothing more than the truth, 
it may be worth while to attempt to justify her defiance of 
discipline: to try to discover what are the qualities that 
make us slip from the end of one essay by Mr. Birrell to 
the beginning of another and so on through page after 
page when not only is the hour late but when, to tell the 
truth, more serious and more learned volumes are shut 
with a snap on the stroke of eleven. In those words, per- 
haps, some glimpse of the reason sought for is to be found. 
One reads Mr. Birrell for pleasure. Nobody has ever, in 
the mercantile sense of the term, read Mr. Birrell for 
profit. It seems doubtful that tutors bent on steering young 
men into the safe pasturage of scholarships and fellowships 
have ever counselled them to commit his “Obiter Dicta” 
to memory. There is very little talk in Mr. Birrell’s pages 
of schools and influences and origins and developments and 
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how one style grew out of another; no new theory of 
poetry is advanced; no key to aesthetics warranted to un- 
jock all doors is forged. And since nature has so contrived 
it that we only feel highly virtuous when we are also 
feeling slightly uncomfortable, there has been a note of 
apology in the tones of Mr. Birrell’s admirers as if to be 
found reading “Obiter Dicta” or “Res Judicatae” or “Men, 
Women and Books” was to be caught drinking champagne 
in the middle of the morning—a proceeding too pleasant 
to be right. If, on the other hand, one has muddled one’s 
' wits for an hour by the clock over some philosophical 
treatise and come to feel that all Shakespeare is a matter of 
mathematics, then very justly one bruits the fact abroad, 
claims the esteem of one’s friends, and leaves the book 
lying about with a marker placed ostentatiously near the 
end. 

So, then, Mr. Birrell is no philosophical critic. But once 
that is said we have to explain why it is that one feels, 
nevertheless, no lack of substance in his pages—they are 
not airy flimsy gossip—they are not dainties made to serve 
up with the sowfflé at luncheon parties. They have, on the 
contrary, a bluffness, a toughness, even a grittiness about 
them which makes one suspect that if it be true that Mr. 
Birrell has not mined deeply in the darker galleries of 
thought he has, it may be, done a day’s work in the open 
air. 

There is something of the man of action in his style. He 
comes in with his hair slightly rumpled and a splash of 
mud on his boots. If we turn to the first pages of the col- 
lected essays, we shall find our surmise confirmed. “I be- 
came an author,” he writes, “quite by accident. I had never 
dreamt of such a thing. Some time in 1883, while pursu- 
ing in Lincoln’s Inn, after a dimmish but not wholly un- 
remunerative fashion, the now decayed profession of an 
equity draughtsman and conveyancer, it occurred to me” 
—that he might perhaps print certain manuscripts which 
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had been read aloud in friendly coteries and put back into [Fan 
the desk. This he did, and the little book—it was the fa- | cor 
mous “‘Obiter Dicta”—had an instant and remarkable suc- liv 
cess. But though when he had found his way into print he she 
never lost it again, he yet went on, as everybody knows, to sca 
pursue the law, to fight cases, to win seats, to sit in Parlia- 
ment, to enter the cabinet, to rule Ireland, and so to be- ess 
come, in course of time, the Right Honorable Augustine Pr 
Birrell, after whose name there are many letters in distin- fel 
guished combination. ab’ 
Thus the life of letters and the life of action were lived tor 
simultaneously, and there can be no doubt that the politi- me 
cian influenced the author, and that the author influenced up 
the politician. With the politician proper we have no con- me 
cern; it is the author only who comes within our scope. up 
Yet it is plain that the author gained something of great m¢ 
value from his partnership with the man of affairs. In the th 
first place, he gained an unprofessional air, a holiday spirit. sa 
To sit down and write an essay was, it seemed, a treat that av 
Mr. Birrell had promised himself, not a duty that had to scl 
be accomplished. A zest clings to the performance. He he 
would have been, one feels, as much put out at missing a ar 
day’s writing as most people are annoyed at losing a day’s of 
sport. hi 
But the advantage of the connection between the man Li 
of action and the man of letters goes deeper than that. The th 
substance of Mr. Birrell’s essays, the point of view that hi 
collects them and makes them however disconnected in af 
subject of one spiritual texture, is the result of knowing Ww 
the world and of passing judgment upon human life. It in 
is the moral sense, not the literary, that makes a unity of pe 
his scattered papers. We know, as we look back, what men pI 
Mr. Birrell has liked, rather than what books he has ad- ge 
mired. And since the moral sense has gone abroad and p ONG 
taken the air whether the sun shone or the rain poured, it Pe 


is a healthy and active moral sense with blood in its cheeks 
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and light in its eyes, and has none of that sour and leathery 
constitution which afflicts the moral sense of those who 
live indoors passing judgment upon their fellows from the 
sheltered library. There is not a trace of the pedagogue and 
scarcely a trace of the dictator about him. 

It is this elastic and humane quality that has kept his 
essays, Written as he reminds us by a contemporary of the 
Prince Consort, so much fresher than the mass of their 
fellows. For it is not uncommon, though highly disagree- 
able, to be pulled up in the middle of one of the great Vic- 
torians by a perverse, provincial, and as it seems to us 
merely conventional judgment passed in a fit of the spleen 
upon the conduct of some great man. Thackeray’s judg- 
ment on Sterne, Carlyle’s upon Lamb, Matthew Arnold’s 
upon Shelley, reveal them in their Victorian setting far 
more certainly than their victims. We see the screens and 
the curtains that surround them, we peer about in the dark 
sad light, much that we talk of openly seems to be hidden 
away, and we feel like children in the presence of a 
schoolmaster. But when we read Mr. Birrell, though 
he speaks like an elder, he does not speak as a superior. We 
are not reminded at every turn of his ineffable goodness, 
of his impeccable morality. We do not feel that he rates 
himself so much the superior of Sterne and Shelley and 
Lamb that he can afford to put them in their places. This is 
the more remarkable when we remember that, as was said, 
his chief concern is with character and not with art. Man 
after man, woman after woman, the big, the small, the 
wise, the foolish he summons before him, and yet in pass- 
ing judgment his voice never loses its cordiality, his tem- 
per is almost consistently unruffled. If, as will happen, a 
pretentious fool comes his way, he buffets his victim so 
genially across the stage that even that great goose Han- 
nah More herself must have taken the process in good 
part. 

For this again, credit must be given to politics. Life in 
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the House of Commons, as Mr. Birrell says, makes it diffi- 
cult to maintain aloofness. “You hob-nob at luncheon, you 
grumble together over your dinner, you lament the spread 
of football clubs and brass bands in your constituencies.” 
And so what with lunching here and dining there, it has 
been very difficult for Mr. Birrell to pull a long face over 
human failings, if at least they are such as proceed from 
good fellowship or hot-bloodedness or a warm apprecia- 
tion of the pleasures of life. It is the prigs and the censors 
and the timid water drinkers whom he wholeheartedly 
despises, and them he can be trusted to trounce much to our 
delectation whenever they raise their voices to deplore 
Lamb’s drunkenness or the sinful extravagance of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Yet, to be honest, it is somewhere about this point that 
we become aware of divergence. We begin to catch, now 
and again, a note of asperity in his voice, to hear some 
echoes of the sonorous Victorian trumpet. His love of 
charity, and good sense and good temper lead him on little 
by little to declaim not only against their opposites, but 
against speculation and introspection, and all those other 
vices of the new age which he suspects will lead to the 
clouding of the clear stream of English literature and to 
the paralysis of healthy human activity. Already early in 
the Eighties, he had scented the coming of change. He 
complained that “the ruddy qualities of delightfulness, of 
pleasantness are all ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.’ The varied elements of life . . . seem to be 
fading from literature.” Indeed even in the Eighties, 
things had come to such a pass that he was about to make 
up his mind “to look for no more Sir Walters, no more 
Thackerays, no more Dickenses. The stories have all been 
told. Plots are exploded. Incident is over”—when, mi- 
raculously, “Treasure Island” appeared and the honor of 
English literature was saved. 

Thus for all his tolerance and catholicity Mr. Birrell, 
it would seem, has his notion of what literature should be, 
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and the fact that he eschews aesthetic criticism by no 
means implies that he has not a code of his own, and a will 
of his own, and a taste of his own, which exclude whole 
tracts of literature, and, we make bold to say, of very good 
literature into the bargain. He has nothing to say about 
the great Russians or the great Frenchmen. His essays, 
though they embrace the years from 1880 to 1930, make 
no mention of Meredith or Henry James or Hardy or 
Conrad. For all he tells us to the contrary, one might sup- 
pose that English literature had fallen over a precipice 
about the year 1900 and lay in shattered fragments not 
worth picking up and examining on the stones beneath. 
That perhaps is the weakness of treating books as if they 
might at any moment turn into people. One detects in 
them what it is that is antipathetic to one in real life— 
gloom, self-analysis, morbidity, sexual aberration. And 
then, if one has let wither the other sense which finds in 
literature something non-personal, like beauty, or sound, 
or intellectual originality, and analyzes it to feel more 
keenly, one condemns the book because of the man, and has 
nothing to say about a work, the fruit of a corrupt society 
and of an introspective temperament, called “La Recher- 
che du Temps Perdu.”’ About this Mr. Birrell is perfectly 
decided. ‘We want Lambs,” he writes, “not Coleridges. 
The verdict to be striven for is not ‘Well guessed’ but 
‘Well done.’” And so with a great sweep of his arm he 
throws into the waste-paper basket such trifles as “The 
Egoist,” and “The Wings of the Dove,” “The Return of 
the Native,” “The Possessed,” and “Lord Jim.” That 
done, he heaves a sigh of relief and takes down one of the 
many volumes, well worn and well loved, of his Scott. 
Thus we must accept the fact that Mr. Birrell will 
neither illumine the present nor acknowledge the future 
save as something disagreeable which it is the part of wise 
men not to anticipate. But once that fact is faced—it is a 
fact that need not surprise us seeing that a politician is in 
partnership with the writer—there still remain the fine 
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volumes of witty, varied, and most entertaining reading, to He 
which others, we may hope, are still to be added. he 

Let us for a moment dwell upon the quality which kept boc 
our friend so unrepentantly out of bed—the charm, the log 
seductiveness of Mr. Birrell’s writing. It is just and right son 
so to pause, for it is perhaps by this quality rather than any the 
other that the books are destined to endure. Yet how are swe 


we to define a word that is so easily and sometimes so con- | 
descendingly pronounced? “It is not easy to define charm —f 


which is not a catalogue of qualities but a mixture.” So boc 
Mr. Birrell says himself; and there is much in the saying pat 
that applies to him. Open Mr. Birrell’s books where you anc 
will and there is this mixture in operation; this blending est 
of many often mutually destructive gifts into one effer- tur 
vescence—irony and feeling; sound sense and fantasy; tra 
caustic humor and a sunny good temper. Hence the irides- He 
cence, the sparkle, and the varied movement of his prose. It litt 
never forms into one great wave that comes crashing down the 
upon our heads; it is forever rippling and dancing, giving vol 
and withholding, like a breeze-stirred lake. det 
And when this is said we have also said by implication the 
that Mr. Birrell is a born writer—not one of our great alo 
writers, certainly not one of our professional writers, but 
one of those writers who spring as naturally from our inv 
literature as the dog-rose from the hedge and scent it with af 
as true a fragrance. How lightly and easily he casts the ma 
line of his sentence! How the images come flocking to his Ft 
pen and how pleasant and sometimes more than pleasant wr 
they are to the ear! —“gentle as is the breath with which a cr 
child disperses a dandelion clock,” he says in his preface; hu 
or—it must have been hard while still in the middle pas- ter 
sage of life to scent the night-air”—but to underline what de 
is so natural is to spoil it. And then pervading the wit and m«¢ 
the sparkle, there is something pungent asthe smell of good FP te 
tobacco—that profound love of books, which some good no 
critics have lacked, but would have been better critics for int 


possessing. ‘No man of letters knew letters better than he. 
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He knew literature in all its branches—he had read books, 
he had written books, he had sold books, he had bought 
books, and he had borrowed them, . . . he loved a cata- 
logue; he delighted in an index.” What he says of John- 
son we might say of him. Everything about a book from 
the leather of the binding to the print on the page smells 
sweet in his nostrils. 

So then if one seeks an excuse for reading Mr. Birrell 
—and pleasure is still a little suspect—it is that he makes 
books seem lovable objects and reading an entrancing occu- 
pation. Literature when he writes of it ceases to be an art 
and a mystery and becomes an assembly of all sorts of inter- 
esting people. The books turn into people, and the people 
turn into books. There are the Waverley novels and “Tris- 
tram Shandy” and the “Essays of Elia’’; there is also Miss 
Hannah More and Arthur Young and Arthur Young’s 
little Bobbin. Some of the books are very rare, and some of 
the people are very obscure. There are many theological 
volumes among them and a good many lawyers. Then sud- 
denly Mr. Browning or Mr. Matthew Arnold appears in 
the flesh, or behold, there is Nathaniel Hawthorne walking 
along a street in Liverpool in the year 1856. 

In short, it is a splendid entertainment to which we are 
invited, call it what you will. And to have created so varied 
a prospect, to have brought together out of the dimness so 
many shapes, the queer and the hunchbacked as well as the 
stately and the splendid, to have led us up to the great 
writers in a mood of warmth and happy expectation, yet 
critically, too, and by no means ready to tolerate fustian or 
humbug—that is a great task to have accomplished. It 
tempts us to quote one of Mr. Birrell’s sentences, and, in- 
deed, to alter one word without his permission. “Even that 
most extraordinary compound, the rising generation of 
readers, whose taste in literature is as erratic as it is pro- 
nounced, read their Lamb,” says Mr. Birrell—and here we 
interpose “read their Birrell’?—and then go on in concert 
“with laughter and with love.” 
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IN DIMPLED DEVONSHIRE 
By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


‘T’ may be presumed that every Englishman loves his 

native county best and is prepared to uphold its charms 

against all comers, but the tourist, I think, has a special 

regard for Devonshire. It is very beautiful, very green 
—if the truth must be told, a trifle damp—and besides its 
billowy hills and its sedate little rivers, it has the sea. Cer- 
tainly it is my favorite county; and one fine day late in 
September, some time ago, I landed at Plymouth, spent the 
night at the Royal Hotel, and the next morning went on to 
Exeter. September is a good month to travel in England: 
perhaps the best month: the countryside has dried off, 
usually, yet it is not parched, as it too frequently is with us. 
From the moment when the discomfort of leaving the ship 
was over, a feeling of well-being descended upon us. It was 
quite late when we reached our hotel and everyone had 
gone to bed except one old man, a sort of night-watchman- 
porter, with a fine, smiling, crimson face set in a frame of 
white hair and whiskers. “Don’t bother,” I said, “to carry 
our trunk up to our room: we shall not need it, our suitcases 
will do.” But he made nothing of the job: “On a fine 
moonlight night like this, who would mind carrying a 
trunk?” he said; and I asked myself why it is that in 
Britain one is almost always greeted with a smile, while 
with us “a grouch” is as commonly in order? 

In Exeter we settled down for a few days at the excellent 
hostelry that calls itself the Royal Clarence. Exeter is a 
fine, bustling little city, noisy within its means, although in 
this respect it is distinctly inferior to Chicago, say—but 
then it is older: it doesn’t have to make a noise: does not 
everyone know that the west front of its cathedral is one 
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of the sights of England? I was in reminiscent mood as, 
strolling along the High Street of this “capital city of the 
West,” I stumbled upon the bookshop of James G. Com- 
min, and it occurred to me to enter and inquire whether by 
any chance I could procure a first edition of “Hesperides; 
or The Works both Human and Divine of Robert Herrick, 
Esq.” It has become an excessively rare book, but Herrick 
was the Vicar of the parish of Dean Prior, a parish rather 
than a hamlet, which bestrides the highway about midway 
between Plymouth and Exeter, and when his “Hesperides” 
was published in London in 1648, a bookseller in Exeter 
had enterprise enough to have his imprint “Tho: Hunt, 
Book-seller in Exon” put upon a certain—or, more exactly 
speaking, uncertain—number of copies, and I thought 
there was one chance in a million that Commin might have 
a copy, and I’m always ready to take a chance. But the 
Bullcalf who presided over Mr. Commin’s shop knew 
nothing of the matter of which I spoke, and seemed, in- 
deed, to have an eighteenth-century ignorance of Herrick. 
But I had given myself a lead, and I decided to spend the 
day in making a pilgrimage to the home and haunts of the 
poet. 

In England, nothing is far from where you are to where 
you want to go, and a short and pleasant ride in an open 
motor over a smooth, undulating highway soon brought us 
to the little town of Buckfastleigh, where, wisely as the 
event proved, we descended at the King’s Arms and ordered 
a luncheon to be served two hours later: this done we sped 
on to the vicarage and parish church of Dean Prior, where 
Herrick lived for so many years and where he preached to 
yokels, who, if they liked their brew hard, liked their ser- 
mons soft so as not to disturb their slumber. 

Herrick, who was London born, seems to have become 
for a time, after his graduation at Cambridge, chaplain to 
the Duke of Buckingham, but his job did not weigh very 
heavily upon him: indeed, it was not intended to. Finally, 
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perhaps through the Duke’s influence, he became the vicar 
of a little church in far-off Devonshire, to which parish he 
was “banished,” as he calls it, in 1629. Here he lived 
bachelor priest until 1647, when his “banishment” was 
lifted, violently, by Cromwell and his Roundheads; and 
Herrick, out of a job, dropped the title of “Reverend” and 
becoming “Esquire,” returned to London and devoted him- 
self to the publication of his poems. The title-page of the 
first edition of his “Hesperides” and his “Noble Numbers” 
makes no reference to his having been a clergyman. In- 
deed, we know him to have been mad all through when he 
was deprived of his living, for he says in one of his poems 
that he will not return to Devonshire “until its rocks turn 
to rivers and its rivers turn to men.” 

Established in London on nothing a year but the charity 
of friends, he seems to have looked back upon his former 
life with longing, and when at last Charles the Second re- 
turned from his “travels,” the poet and gentleman became 
a clergyman again and went back to his “duty” in his old 
parish. 

Little was expected from a country parson in those days, 
and little was done; such small jobs as the baptism of 
babies and the burial of the dead were undertaken by cu- 
rates. Marriages were different: there were pretty girls to 
be kissed and much drink to be drunk, and doubtless the 
vicar felt that, after all, something was expected of him 
in return for his tithes, first fruits, and the rest. But, in 
general, the country priest in those days was a gentleman 
farmer, who was expected to get drunk like the rest of his 
neighbors. 

“My good woman, can you tell me where I may find the 
vicar of this parish?” was asked of an old peasant on the 
moors of Devonshire. “Have ye looked in the alehouse?” 
was the reply; “aye, and he’s not there.” “Did ’e see a mon 
goo by on a white horse?” “I did.” “And was he blind 
drunk?” “He was certainly rolling in his saddle.” “And 
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was he a’cursin’ and a’swearin’ fit to burn his tongue out?” 
“He was certainly using very shocking language.” “Augh, 
then that’s our passon, an’ a dear good mon he be.” 

Father Time has laid his hand gently, if at all, on this 
part of rural England, and except that the roads are now 
excellent and much frequented, it cannot differ greatly 
from what it was in the time of Herrick. The cottages with 
their great square chimneys and their thatched roofs are 
almost certainly those in which his rude parishioners lived ; 
while the apple orchards, then ruddy with their ripening 
fruit, while certainly not identically those on which the 
Poet looked, can have differed not at all from those he 
apostrophized, when, seeing them covered with blossoms, 


he exclaimed: 
Ye may simper, blush and smile, 
And perfume the air awhile: 
But, sweet things, ye must be gone, 
Fruit, ye know, is coming on. 


“Jocund his Muse was but his Life was chaste.” Why 
should not it have been so? Herrick lived alone, so far as 
we know, at Dean Prior, preaching dull sermons to a sleepy 
congregation (there is a tradition that he once threw a 
written sermon at the head of a man who annoyed him by 
snoring), with one old servant, Prue Baldwin, to care for 
him, from 1662 to 1674, when he died and was buried— 
where we do not know: his grave was never marked or, if 
marked, has long since been lost. . . . 

We travelled so fast in our motor that we crossed Dean 
Burn without seeing it, for the reason that the tiny stream 
which gives its name to the parish passes under the high- 
way ina culvert, and came upon the church quite suddenly. 
It is a good-sized building with two aisles, one of which 
ends in a heavy, squat, battlemented tower. The church 
door was open, and we went in and were pleased and some- 
what surprised to see an American flag in a standard near 
the pulpit: subsequently, we learned that it had been pre- 
sented to the church by a Mr. David Hale Fanning of 
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Worcester, Mass. We searched for a tomb or monument of 
Herrick, but the only thing we could discover was an ugly 
tablet set so high in a side wall as to make the reading of 
its inscription difficult, which, when read, turned out to be 
in praise of a collateral descendant of the Poet, who in 
1857 “erected this tablet to his memory.” 

The vicarage, which has been entirely rebuilt since Her- 
rick’s time, is just across the road, and we were about to 
turn from it with a feeling of disappointment when the 
front door opened, and an old gentleman, followed by a 
disreputable looking dog—subsequently presented to us as 
Daisy—came out and gave us welcome. We gathered at 
once that he was the vicar, and told him the nature of our 
pilgrimage; whereupon, he insisted upon returning to the 
church with us, on our way calling attention to the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of a young girl, which read: 

Dear parents, now do not lament, 

My irksome days on earth are spent, 

Medical aid was all in vain, 

I hope for my eternal gain. 

My tombstone now you chance to spy, 

The question is: now where am I? 
Which is, indeed, the question we all ask ourselves upon 
occasion. 

Mr. Perry-Keene, the vicar, our new-found friend, was 
a man right out of a book. He told us, and it was quite 
unnecessary, that he was old and poor. “But what of that?” 
said he, gaily, “I have lived. I have shot everything that 
could be shot, fished for everything that could be beguiled 
by a hook, and in my time put on the gloves against all 
comers. But,” said he, throwing open the door of a small 
room, “this is the sport.”? The room was full of bows, 
arrows, and archery trophies, and he had a right to be 
proud of them. “I am the last of my race: I’m the last 
sporting parson in England,” he went on to say. I told him 
I was sorry the race was dying out, that if we must have 
parsons I preferred the sporting variety, and I asked him 
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if he also was a poet. He replied that he was, but he feared 
that his poetry was not as good as Herrick’s: I thought this 
a reasonable fear; and in reply to his question I confessed 
that I did not know his volume, “The Songs of the Dean 
Bourn.” Then he asked me what my recreations were, and 
with bowed head I confessed that I was a book-collector. 
“But you play cricket and golf, of course,” he rejoined. I 
told him I loathed all games except kissing games, in which 
| was not now as expert as I once was—that I feared I had 
lost my technique. 

It was getting near lunch time; we were a party of 
three; Mr. Perry-Keene regretted that he could not ask 
us to lunch, that his wife and daughter were away, and 
there was only bread and cheese and beer in the house. 
Then I lied—and may Sterne’s angel record the lie to my 
credit—I said that I had heard in Exeter what an amiable 
gentleman he was, and that passing through Buckfastleigh 
| had taken the liberty of putting his name in our luncheon 
pot, as he would see if he would do us the honor of joining 
us. He would, gladly, in five minutes; could I make room 
for Daisy in my motor? Daisy had just been confined, her 
puppies were constantly on her mind; a change would do 
her good. Daisy had taken all the blue ribbons within the 
reach of a Norfolk spaniel; her last amour was with Blue- 
boy; had I ever seen a more beautiful bitch? Then he told 
me that Daisy understood everything he said to her except 
one: she had raised a pheasant a day or two before and 
“could not be made to understand why I left it unshot until 
the legal day: could you, you beauty? ”—this to the most 
woebegone and shapeless animal I ever saw. 

Our luncheon at the King’s Arms was substantial, and 
hunger is the best sauce: washed down with several mugs 
of strong ale, followed by good tobacco, conversation fi- 
nally became superfluous. I took the old sportsman and 
Daisy home; as we approached the vicarage, Daisy became 
very nervous: the thought of her brood, flock, crop—what- 
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ever the word is—of puppies excited her enormously; we 
could scarcely keep her in the motor. I said good-bye to 
Mr. Perry-Keene, and set off over the downs for Exeter, 
Then I fell into a contemplative mood: how absurd is the 
theory that if a man does not work, neither shall he eat, 
The world has workers enough: what we most want is more 
poets. 
Herrick was, by the grace of God, a poet, a song-writer: 

his poems sing themselves. 

I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers, 

Of April, May, of June, and July-flowers; 

I sing of May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 

Of bride-grooms, brides, and of their bridal cakes. 

I write of Youth, of Love;—and have access 

By these to sing of cleanly wantonness; 

I sing of dews, of rains, and, piece by piece, 

Of balm, of oil, of spice, and ambergris; 

I sing of times trans-shifting; and I write 

How roses first came red, and lilies white. 

I write of groves, of twilights, and I sing 

The court of Mab, and of the Fairy King; 

I write of Hell; I sing, and ever shall 

Of Heaven,—and hope to have it after all... . 
It is an amazing thing that the poet, whose works are to- 
day universally admired, was so completely neglected for 
one hundred and sixty years. Think of a first edition in 
1648, a stout substantial volume of almost five hundred 
pages, and a second, with an apology for its appearance, in 
1810! So runs Herrick’s bibliography. A few years before 
this second edition appeared, there had been, indeed, sev- 
eral brief articles in a magazine, but it was not until a cer- 
tain Dr. Nott, a physician and antiquarian, brought out a 
volume of “selections with occasional remarks” that the 
literary world really knew that there had ever been such 
a poet as Robert Herrick. Dr. Nott was himself a curious 
character: he was a travelled and a learned man without 
much taste, and he spent most of his life delving in the 
authors of the sixteenth century. He essayed an edition of 
the works of George Wither, his “occasional remarks” 
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upon whom excited Charles Lamb’s ire. His (Lamb’s) 
copy is in existence, in which, Nott having observed that a 
certain passage was “obscure,” Lamb remarked, in lead 
pencil, in the margin: “O thou damned fool, why not, 
Nott? Obscure to you, to others not! Eloquent in abuse! 
Niggard when thou shouldst praise, Most Negative Nott!” 

It is only fair to Dr. Nott to say that in presenting his 
“Selections” he takes occasion to differ from an earlier 
critic who asserts that out of “better than fourteen hundred 
poems by Herrick, only one hundred could be selected by 
the hand of taste.”? And in what he calls his “Advertise- 
ment,” he says, and with reason: “It is a matter of much 
surprise, and more regret, that the poets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century should remain so long overlooked. 
Suckling, Carew, and Marvell have been rescued by re- 
publication, but many others are now little known except 
by names.” And he continues: “Had our late learned 
poetick biographer (Dr. Johnson) but preserved and illus- 
trated the writings of those earlier bards, who, on examina- 
tion, prove to be the sources from whence many of our first 
English poets of the last century drew some of their most 
delicious stores, how would he have served the cause of 
truth and literature. Praiseworthy, indeed, had been his 
pen if, instead of recording the names of Sprat, Blackmore, 
Duke, Yalden, Wats, with similar others, whose rays of 
genius so dimly shine, it had given further publicity to such 
as those of Surrey, Wyat, Raleigh, Marlow, Wither, 
Carew and Herrick.” 

Dr. Nott goes on to say that “It is unnecessary to re- 
publish all the poet’s works; many indeed, are better with- 
drawn from the publick eye, for while the Hesperides of 
Herrick affords some golden and delicious fruit, some of 
it may suffer a little from the blight of indelicacy.” 

Nott’s “Selections” was followed by a complete Her- 
rick, in two well-printed volumes, published in Edinburgh 
in 1823. The editor was Thomas Maitland, who rather 
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astonishes the reader by remarking that it is much to be 
wished that Herrick had always written what “Priests and 
virgins might read.” (The italics are the editor’s, not mine, 
and I certainly do not share his wish.) This edition was 
“remaindered” by Pickering of London several years later, 
and led to the publication of another edition, in 1846, with 
an introduction by Samuel Weller Singer. By this time 
Herrick had taken his proper place as “The very best of 
English Lyric Poets . . . as fresh as the spring, as blithe 
as the summer, and as ripe as the autumn.” 

My own acquaintance with the poet dates from 1882, 
in which year someone gave me a beautiful little volume 
of selections, edited by Francis Turner Palgrave and pub- 


lished by Macmillan. From it I learned that a kiss 
Is a creature born and bred 
Between the lips all cherry red, 
By love and warm desires fed. 


And if Herrick’s advice to virgins to “Gather ye rose-buds 
while ye may,” was somewhat lost on me, still, I felt con- 


vinced of the accuracy of his observation in 
Small griefs find tongues; full casks are ever found 
To give, if any, yet but little sound; 


and the wisdom in his advice to 
Go not near faces sour as vinegar— 


advice which I follow to this very day. 

The “Oak Knoll” Library contains all of the editions 
of Herrick referred to in this slender paper, from the first 
of 1648, “a small, thick ill-printed octavo,” with its curi- 
ous bust portrait of the poet engraved by Marshall, in a 
contemporary leather binding, down to and including what 
may be called the definitive edition edited by Alfred Pol- 
lard, with an introduction by Swinburne: my copy being, 
indeed, the very one which Swinburne on Christmas Day, 
1891, presented his friend Watts-Dunton. . . . 

We got back to Exeter in time for tea and afterwards 
strolled over to the cathedral which, while not one of the 
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finest in England, has nevertheless, a charm of its own as 
indeed they all have. Unlike most of the great Gothic 
churches of the Continent, the English cathedrals are set 
rather out of the hurly-burly, maybe in a meadow of green 
with a “palace” in a garden; maybe on an eminence at the 
foot of which winds a sleepy river. One may be famous for 
its Norman austerity, as is Peterborough, another for the 
glory of its Gothic, as is Salisbury—all are very lovely, 
especially at sunset. My own choice might be for Canter- 
bury, perhaps because of its vastness and its history, or 
Wells, which is very small and, like a virtuous woman, has 
no history at all. We entered just as the notes of an organ 
died away to be followed by the droning prayers of a priest 
to which I paid little attention. My thoughts turned to 
Gibbon’s barefooted friars singing the vespers of an out- 
worn creed in the Temple of Jupiter, and I wondered 
whether the temple in which I then sat would outlast its 
creed or the creed its temple. Then I thought of Horace, 
who certainly inspired Herrick when he wrote this: 


Only a little more 
I have to write: 
Then give o’er, 
And bid the world good-night. 


Tis but a flying minute, 
That I must stay, 
Or linger in it: 

And then I must away. 


O Time, that cut’st down all, 
And scarce leav’st here 
Memorial 

Of any men that were; 


How many lie forgot 
In vaults beneath, 
And piece-meal rot 
Without a fame in death? 
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Behold this living stone 
I rear for me, 
Ne’er to be thrown 
Down, envious Time, by thee. 


Pillars let some set up 
If so they please; 
Here is my hope, 

And my Pyramides. 


And as the organ pealed, I wondered if these lovely lines 
had been set to music. 

I was brought out of my reverie by a white-haired ver- 
ger who told me the hour at which the cathedral would be 
open “to-morrow”; I was tempted to cry with Omar: 


To-morrow? Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n Thousand Years. 


LYRICS 
By HELEN MacAFEE 


THREE HORNS 


IRST at the break of the Last Day 
A shepherd’s pipe will serve to thrill 
The startled hush to dancing airs 
And wake the light-of-sleep at will— 
Children fingering still their play 
And crones but nodding in their chairs. 


And now a wood-flute mild as doves 
Will gently woo from dust’s embrace 
And jealous hold of graying hours 
Young lovers taken in their loves 

And saints that lie in trance of grace 
Their works beside, like folded flowers. 


Then suddenly the rock-ribbed ground, 
The deepest pit, will yawn and quake 
As the raised trumpet matches might 
With bones no lesser blast could shake 
And souls spent fighting hear resound 
Above the toppling peaks of night 

The judgment of full-risen light. 


CLOUD FLOCK 


LOUD fleece that blows 
Down drooping rays, 


Time cannot fold 
This flock that strays 
On slopes of gold 
Feeding on day’s 
Late-blooming rose. 


O Paradise! — 

Is there no word 
Nearer just need 
To still the cries 
None ever heard 


Who would give heed? 


What need that word 
Speak of this gold, 
This fleece that blows 
Down slopes of light, 
If the heart hold 
Cloud flock and rose 
In the blind night! 
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SCHOLARS AND LADIES 
By MARJORIE NICOLSON 


OMEWHAT surprised—and decidedly embarrassed 

—we of the academic world find that we have be- 

come “news.” Our sales value is not, to be sure, what 

it would be if the new world discovered by the critics 
had been a world in the moon; that we could hardly ex- 
pect. But the amazing fact remains that authors, profes- 
sional and amateur, can actually se// novels and articles 
about us. We are still in the state of nervous and apologetic 
smiles, of surreptitious gestures of smoothing hair and 
settling ties, of sudden fixed and glassy expressions of 
pleasure, thanks to our perpetual realization that the un- 
seen photographer may even now be pointing his invisible 
camera at us. We have grown self-conscious in our speech, 
our manners, our conduct, self-conscious equally in our 
conservatism and our radicalism. Always we are aware that 
“a chiel’s amang us takin’ notes,” and even more truly than 
in the case of Captain Grose, “faith, he’ll prent it!” The 
sage and serious student who hangs breathlessly upon our 
words to-day is an object of suspicion; the chances are 
great, we have come to realize through bitter experience, 
that the notebook into which he copies our every word 
may in time be an instrument of blackmail! Only with 
shuddering do we longer repeat the words of that earlier 
sufferer: “Oh, that my words were now written, Oh, that 
they were inscribed in a book!” The chances are but too 
good that to-morrow or next month they will be so in- 
scribed —cynically, brutally, devastatingly, in the current 
number of a “provocative” magazine, in the lurid pages 
of the latest “college novel.” 
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Of course, to some extent we are growing used to it, 
though familiarity has not yet bred in us the contempt that 
it has in those who read of us. We seldom pick up a maga- 
zine to-day that we do not find ourselves discussed— prac- 
tically always with derogatory epithets. The chance novel 
that we snatch for a train journey, under shrieking or se- 
date cover, may well contain a scathing indictment of the 
college, whether such a passage have any connection with 
the main thesis or not. Thus from the pages of Edith 
Wharton’s latest book, there emerges a youthful poet, who 
at the age of nineteen seems to have completed a college 
course at Euphoria, yet who, in spite of a consuming pas- 
sion for poetry, has never before seen “Kubla Khan,” and 
has never, so far as we can see, come upon most of the quo- 
tations so familiar on birthday calendars. All this is evi- 
dently an indictment of the so-called education offered by 
Euphoria. We may refuse to believe that any lover of read- 
ing could pass unscathed through even the most mediocre 
of college libraries; but let that pass. We pick up a news- 
paper and find that the editor has devoted a column of 
serious discussion to a current article insisting that college 
girls do not marry because of the pernicious example of 
their female teachers. In our own minds we may question 
whether our influence ever makes a particle of difference 
in far less important matters than marriage; but let that too 
pass. All about us we hear the sounds of battle. Our col- 
leges are, we understand, circumscribed and narrow, lim- 
ited and biassed; yet on the other hand, we read, our stu- 
dents are going to perdition all because we have no rules, 
no limitations—and no limits. The faculties, we hear, 
are smugly conservative, completely conventional—except 
when they are academic radicals, dangerous theorists. If 
we do not teach our students “Kubla Khan,” we are clearly 
both ignorant and incapable; if we do, we deserve the abuse 
of all readers because we “ruin literature.” 

Bewildered and embarrassed though we are at our 
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prominence, we are still historically-minded enough to be 
aware that this is not the first time that academic institu- 
tions have been under fire. Indeed, if we were not com- 
pletely cowed, we might occasionally suggest—at least to 
the younger ones—that they read some of the really de- 
structive critics of the past, when language was a vehicle 
for devastation. There was, for example, that period of the 
seventeenth century, when throughout Europe the Younger 
Generation violently attacked traditions and institutions of 
learning, when they rose in public debate to prove, with a 
wealth of invective and a violence of speech which we have 
never since recaptured, the absurdity of all established edu- 
cation. Let the pusillanimous critics of to-day read the 
devastating sweep of the “Advancement of Learning,” in 
which Lord Bacon subjects all knowledge to a ruthless ex- 
amination, hales it before the bar, and finds it guilty. Let 
them listen to the youthful Milton, dismissing contemp- 
tuously the “barren fare” of the universities with their 
“feast of sow-thistles and brambles,” declaring after his 
rustication from Cambridge that he felt no longing to re- 
turn to “reedy Cam” (even though, paradoxically, he was 
to commemorate it eternally in some of his loveliest lines). 
“That place suits ill with poets,” he declared; and so 
Tennyson in the nineteenth century also believed. 

Attacks upon educational institutions are perennia!. Yet 
there is a difference to-day. The attack is seldom directed, 
as of old, against a mere limited scholastic point of view, 
against a conservative curriculum. Curricula have changed 
so dizzily during the last few years that most of them are 
fiercely experimental. It is against the morals, the manners, 
the athletics, the administrative policies that our present 
critics protest. The current attack is also more frequently 
from within than from without, from administrators say- 
ing what they think of the conservatism or radicalism of 
faculties, from members of the faculty saying what they 
think of administrators, most of all, from students giving 
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voice to their disillusion. And finally, the current stream 
of criticism is unique in history, because at the moment the 
greater part of it is being written in novel form, particu- 
larly about the education of women. 

The last fact is of real historical significance, for it is 
difficult at first to see why it should be so. The period of 
violent discussion in regard to women’s education passed 
long ago—the period which saw the founding of most of 
the women’s colleges, and the opening (outside the Old 
Dominion) of university doors to women. For more than 
a century that conflict raged. Was it credible, demanded 
shocked clergymen, steeped in the doctrines of St. Paul, 
that women’s minds could be considered capable of real 
education? But the ignominy and scorn that the women 
pioneers endured passed so long ago that their tales sound 
as fantastic in the ears of their granddaughters as tales of 
early militant suffragettes. The present-day college girl is 
not militant or even self-conscious about her educational 
rights. She never knew a time when they were not hers; 
and hence she takes them for granted. Colleges are every- 
where open to her; with her sisters she has swarmed to 
them in ever-increasing numbers. These printed wails I 
read to-day can hardly be the cries of blasted illusion, 
the bitterness of struggling pioneers who have found that 
the struggle availeth not. Pioneers, indeed, have little time 
for writing their memoirs and tabulating their disillusions 
and reactions. If the present group of novels directed 
against women’s education is the aftermath of anything, 
it is rather of an earlier group of men’s novels, attacking 
men’s institutions, which began about two decades ago— 
and which the war interrupted only to make it more 
virulent. 

Shortly after the war, it will be remembered, colleges 
and universities, in common with most other institutions, 
came in for a general attack, sometimes amusing, even 
merry, sometimes bitter, even violent. The essay was at that 
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time the favorite vehicle, though the newspaper editorial 
ran close second. Then appeared Scott Fitzgerald’s “This 
Side of Paradise,’ and with as much exultation as the 
melancholy can ever feel, youthful authors realized that 
here was a subject made to their hands. Academic disillu- 
sion became the order of the day. What Scott Fitzgerald 
had done for (or to!) Princeton, Stephen Vincent Benét 
did for Yale, Percy Marks for Brown. A host of lesser fry, 
who had not properly appreciated their own tragedies, 
woke tardily to realize the selling power of disillusion. 
During this earlier period, the exposé novel was directed 
entirely against the man’s college or university. Recently, 
however, something has happened, and women’s-college 
novels have begun to flood the market. As in the case of 
the men’s novels, the fad has been caused chiefly, I believe, 
by the success of one such book—“Dusty Answer.” The 
setting, to be sure, was foreign; yet thousands of American 
college girls, with the easy adaptability of youth, found 
themselves in Rosamond Lehmann’s disillusioned heroine, 
and, clutching the book to their hearts, they launched upon 
a career of pessimism. Those of us who during that year 
taught composition best know what this novel did for both 
style and point of view. We, poor, plodding souls, are the 
most competent barometers of public college thought and 
opinion. Ten years ago our youthful authors were model- 
ling themselves upon H. L. Mencken, almost without ex- 
ception, exposing the platitudes of the universe in what 
they considered pungent and racy Menckenese; to-day we 
are being submerged by waves of female disillusion. It is 
only in our more impatient moments that we venture to 
suggest to them that this is really nothing new, that again 
and again youth has exulted in melancholy, has enjoyed the 
poor health of pessimism. Graveyard poets we have always 
had in profusion; only the locale has changed. Yew trees 
and granite slabs have given way to smoking-rooms; but 
whether the tempo is marked by the mournful waving of 
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a quill pen or of a cigarette, still they chant their mournfu] 
lays above the ashes of their disillusion. 

It is unfortunate to have the type of mind which insists 
on seeing historical similarities. One doubtless misses much 
if one cannot take these sagas seriously. But I must confess 
that not only does the prodigious energy of these authors 
in covering reams of paper remind me of Young’s oceans 
of “Night Thoughts,” but that their consistency in sucking 
melancholy as a weasel sucks eggs is—like consistency al- 
ways and that of their romantic predecessors in particular 
—a little suspicious. They remind me, I regret to say, for | 
realize the heinousness of being unsophisticate among the 
sophisticates, of the poet in “Patience,” sighing above his 
flower. They have replaced the flower by a cigarette- 
holder, the metaphors by profanity. But the effect of a ciga- 
rette-holder is often sentimental, and profanity in large 
quantities is as the salt which has lost its savor. But though 
as yet I have not been too deeply impressed by the sup- 
posedly frank, provocative, and startling treatises, telling 
for the First Time the Truth about the Colleges, I read 
them with care, sometimes with interest. They are not per- 
haps as interesting to me as to lay readers, for I have spent 
most of my life in colleges, and there is little revelation to 
be hoped for in the works of authors who have only a 
superficial knowledge of their subject. These are often, 
indeed, like books of travel written by those who have jour- 
neyed through a land casually and under pretty comfort- 
able circumstances, like those “searching” and “piercing” 
analyses of America produced by foreigners who have 
watched the panorama from the Pullman window. 

As in these latter cases, the criticisms of college life 
which emerge from current novels and essays are for the 
most part obviously true or obviously false. Either they are 
frankly insincere, written because there is a present market 
for such material; or they are sincere, but limited by the 
author’s particular bias, by the individual experience of the 
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writer or of the small group which she knew best. Thus 
she tends to exaggerate specific instances into universal 
generalities, or to read her own personal experiences and 
ideas into the group. I have not as yet found anything in 
these treatises which has seriously disturbed me—nor, on 
the other hand, anything which has really enlightened me. 
It would be possible, I doubt not, for a wise educator to 
write a novel about colleges which would do both in 
marked degree; but those wise educators are too busy de- 
voting themselves to the labor of their tasks to find time to 
write novels about it. Yet because these criticisms of college 
life are to-day attracting attention, it may not be entirely 
amiss to stop over some of them, and ask, first, what are the 
criticisms and problems which emerge from these current 
treatments, and secondly, to what extent are these the prob- 
lems which we behind the scenes find really pressing. In 
order that I may be as fair as possible, I shall limit myself 
to current treatments of the educational problems of 
women. 

Out of the group of novels dealing with women’s educa- 
tion which I have read during the last few months, let me 
isolate three, to serve as a point of departure: “Against the 
Wall” by Kathleen Millay; “Wings of Wax” by Janet 
Hoyt; “Lone Voyagers” by Wanda Fraiken Neff. The 
first is a novel written from the point of view of the stu- 
dent; the second would seem to be the work of a former 
dean of women in a coeducational university; the third is 
written by a former woman teacher in a university. Each 
of them has its particular thesis. Miss Millay seems to be 
concerned chiefly with the social snobbishness and the in- 
tellectual limitations of her particular woman’s college. 
“Wings of Wax” is a violent attack upon the policies and 
personality of a university president, with occasional sug- 
gestions as to the life of women students in that university. 
“Lone Voyagers” depicts the highly trained woman who 
gives up an academic position for marriage, and henceforth 
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sees the college scene from the point of view of a faculty 
wife, whose husband is appreciated by neither administra- 
tion nor students, until in the climactic last chapters (true to 
the best fairy-tale motif), he is called to Harvard (which 
seems curiously fused in the author’s mind with the New 
Jerusalem), where presumably they have continued to live 
happily ever after. Of the truth of these pictures to life as 
it actually is at Vassar, Michigan, and Minnesota, I have 
perhaps more right to judge than most readers. ‘T'wo of 
those institutions I have known intimately for many years 
as either student or teacher; while I cannot claim actual 
association with the other, it is an institution of the same 
general type as the one of which I am now a member. My 
colleagues on its faculty will, I think, pardon the sugges- 
tion that I know their problems at least well enough to 
judge of the grotesque exaggerations of the novel in 
question. 

In each of these novels, the authors seem to have labored 
for verisimilitude; I can recognize places and persons, even 
Chimera-like combinations of two or three real people into 
a fictitious one. I am at home upon the campuses they pic- 
ture; with the authors I walk down the streets and more 
than once nod to acquaintances as they pass. As long as the 
photographic descriptions of places continue, I am at my 
ease. But whenever they cease, I look about in wonder. 
How is it possible, I find myself asking, that these authors 
seem to know the place so well, yet know it so little? How 
did they come to miss all that was essential, all that makes 
each of these institutions unique? To my charges that not 
one of these novels reflects with any truth the life of the 
institution it seeks to portray, the outraged authors would 
doubtless insist that they can “prove” it—that the incidents 
they depict, like their settings, are based on actual happen- 
ings. I should grant that possibility, and still deny any truth 
in the portrait as a whole. For in their zeal as reformers, 
all these authors have exaggerated their own particular ex- 
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periences, and have thus missed entirely the effect of total- 
ity. And, as they miss the impression of the whole, so, to 
me, they seem to miss the really essential problems. What 
they say is sometimes obviously true, sometimes obviously 
false. I confess that I cannot feel so seriously perturbed 
about the conditions they suggest as they would seem to; 
and certainly I am not so seriously concerned with those 
they suggest as with others they do not seem to see. 

I cannot, for example, be too much disturbed at the sug- 
gestion made by at least two of the writers (and by many 
others of our academic critics) that colleges to-day re- 
semble nothing so much as a New Year’s Eve carnival of 
riotous young madcaps who dance all night and smoke, 
drink, and swear all day. I cannot, I say, be particularly 
concerned over any such picture as that because it is simply 
not true! The great majority of college students at present 
sleep about as much as they ever did, study about the same 
number of hours, waste just about the same amount of time 
as did their predecessors. I grant that they eat less than did 
my own generation, which I fear, cared less for external 
contour than for internal comfort. Otherwise life on the 
college campus now goes on much as it always did; there 
is the same tendency to loaf one day, and cram another, the 
same sort of desultory talk which still passes for conversa- 
tion, the same rush for books at the same hour in the li- 
braries, the same excitement over vacations and returns. I 
do not for a moment deny that each institution has its prob- 
lem of individuals and groups that break the command- 
ments with the same fervor with which they break the con- 
ventions. Any college, after all, is a cross section of the 
society which produces and supports it. It is inevitable that 
it should reflect within its gates the world outside. There is 
undoubtedly more talk about drinking in colleges to-day 
than there was a decade ago, as there is more outside the 
colleges. Girls who come from homes where “cocktails” 
and “bootleggers” form a large part of the family conver- 
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sation, can hardly be expected to show no trace of their en- mi 
vironment. After all, we have them for only a few months; of 
their families have had them for eighteen years! But my is, 
point is that the group in any college whose interest is in lee 
infraction of the law (either of man or of God) is a very mi 
small minority. And, curiously enough, it is not for the fe 
most part a noisy or an obvious group. The really serious est 
offenders in any group, and the really dangerous ones, are Ww 
usually silent about their trespasses, and often their short- kr 
comings are unknown even to those who see them most. m 
The larger group, at which the world in general raises Sc 
shocked hands, is a group whose talking far exceeds its act- o 
ing. Anyone who knows adolescents is aware of how com- I 
mon is the desire either to shock by pretending to the pos- 
session of vices, or to attract notoriety by obtaining a “repu- be 
tation.” Again and again, I have been amused by the real w 
naiveté of ultra-sophisticates who write papers in the man- cc 
ner of Ernest Hemingway dealing with subjects which ui 
would give that author pause, and then show by a word or a m 
phrase how completely unreal the whole thing is in their g 
own minds. They have learned a patter, but they have no W 
real comprehension of the thing of which they write. The p 
jargon of pseudo-psychology or psychoanalysis has put se 
into the mouths of adolescents a vocabulary at which their th 
elders stand aghast. In their eagerness to exhibit superior f; 
knowledge, they magnify by large, mouth-filling names il 
conditions in themselves normal, simple, universal. Their a 
speech is no real index to their actions. ti 
And, yet, though in the majority of cases such patter is g 
innocuous, if tiresome, there is one grave problem involved d 
here which no one of the critics I have seen seems to con- a 
sider. In an appalling degree, words may govern the under- I 
standing, if the understanding does not govern words. Far k 
more dangerous than the small minority of those who break a 
the laws, it seems to me, is the larger minority of those who, d 
having learned glibly a vocabulary, tend to read into their n 


normal and unsuspecting acquaintances morbid states of 
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mind. The effect of such suggestion upon the adolescent is 
often far more overwhelming than an adult realizes. Youth 
is, as everyone knows, the time of cults, and if the “intel- 
lectuals” of a community are particularly concerned with 
morbid literature, there will always be those followers who 
feel it “the thing” at least to pretend allegiance to the new- 
est subjects of conversation. Such “intellectuals” with their 
wise patter, their cults, their fads, and their lack of 
knowledge of what constitutes normal adolescence, trouble 
me, I am frank to say, more than that other small minority. 
Sometimes, indeed, I find myself murmuring the words of 
Caliban: “You taught me language, and my profit on’t is— 
I know how to curse!” 

And yet, if I have at all made my point clear, it should 
be seen that this group, too, is but a small minority, and that 
what I am objecting to in the lurid pictures painted of 
college life is not the statement that there are such individ- 
uals, but the implication that they are universal, or in the 
majority. It is quite true that many more kinds of back- 
ground are now represented in any college community than 
were fifteen years ago; and the difference between the 
present college body and that of a quarter of a century ago 
seems almost incredible to those alumnae who return for 
their twenty-fifth reunion. The questionnaire which our 
freshmen students fill out, telling something of their fam- 
ily background, suggests that to-day all social classes, nearly 
all trades and professions are represented. We can no longer 
take for granted, as educators once could, a fairly homo- 
geneous group, drawn from a few classes. We cannot, in- 
deed, take for granted that all parents will uphold our 
attempts to impose moral or conventional standards. Prob- 
lems which a quarter of a century ago were rare, or un- 
known, have become common; means which in those days 
accomplished ends are completely ineffectual. We cannot 
deal too much in theories about what should be done, but 
must face the facts and conditions of a changed society. 

And as the college cannot presuppose the home back- 
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ground of a quarter century ago, so it cannot merely take 
for granted that the presence of a girl in college halls js 
evidence of the fact that she, or her family, desires that 
she have an “education.” The virtuous indignation of some 
of our college novelists who discover this fact evidently for 
the first time would be irritating were it not amusing. Each 
with her air of triumph uncovers the fact that there are in 
college to-day girls not primarily interested in education, 
girls who are frankly there for social reasons. No educator 
will deny it. We know it, indeed, far better than the novel- 
ists! Men’s colleges have had to face this situation much 
longer than women’s. While women’s education was still 
in the pioneer stage, the mere presence of a woman at col- 
lege was sufficient evidence of her desire for education, for 
either intellectual or economic reasons. In the middle 
stages, of a quarter century ago, when women’s education 
had become much more usual, though still far less common 
than it is now, it was possible to presuppose in at least the 
large majority of cases that women came to college for in- 
tellectual development or technical training. But with the 
present fad of college-going, particularly with the dis- 
torted popular conception of the social advantages of col- 
leges, educators must face the fact that a number of their 
students come to college chiefly, and even solely, for social 
reasons. Inevitably this must have its effect. The teacher 
recalls with cynical amusement the classical dictum that all 
men by nature desire to know, and concludes a little wryly 
that many of them have effectually suppressed their de- 
sires. All educators recognize with delight that small group 
to whom the use of the mind is as inevitable, as pleasant, as 
the use of the body to athletes. Next to that impetus to 
learning, the educator lists economic and family pressure 
as stimuli to excellence. The most difficult type of girl in 
college to-day is the girl of good native ability, who is per- 
fectly capable of using her mind well, but who has come to 
college for social reasons. Lacking the need of earning her 
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own living after graduation, she has no economic incentive 
to apply herself; and if her family, as candidly as she, em- 
phasizes only the social aspect of college, why on earth 
should she do more than maintain such an average as will 
permit her to remain in college? 

The result is that all colleges are increasingly faced with 
the problem of how the same sort of cloth may be cut to fit 
so many patterns. Most of us have long since accepted the 
fact that it cannot be, and labor to adjust the curriculum to 
the diversity of types with which we have to deal. The lay- 
man will say at once: “Why not limit admission only to 
students who have intellectual interest and desires?” Any- 
one who knows the difficulty of determining what students 
at the ages of sixteen and eighteen will be most likely to 
develop those interests and desires, does not ask such a ques- 
tion. Educators are too well aware that the attainments of 
early adolescence are not a sufficient gauge of later attain- 
ment; that with developing maturity, many a student who 
has previously done only fair work may prove to be out- 
standing. Scholastic aptitude tests are making progress; but 
the prediction of success in college still remains a gamble. 
Reorganization of the curriculum has been attempted in 
most leading colleges, in an effort to adjust material to 
human needs. The public press gives much attention to at- 
tempts in this direction, to the statement of college au- 
thorities that the time has come to recognize the fact that 
only the upper group in any institution is really interested 
in things of the mind, to suggestions that degrees should be 
given which would indicate in the majority of cases only 
that the student spent four years, not too badly employed, 
at a given institution! All who read the papers know of the 
recent great gifts to Harvard and Yale for the establish- 
ment of small-college units in their large universities, as 
another means of coping with the problem. 

As yet the women’s colleges cannot experiment on any 
such expensive scale as may many of the men’s colleges and 
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the universities. It is quite natural that great funds should 
be given to great universities, and that they should be pio- 
neers in experimentation. It is undoubtedly just as natural 
that alumnae should not give their college gifts equal 
to those which alumni confer, though it is a little ironic to 
see how often in a family the father will give to the son’s 
college rather than the daughter’s, a husband to his own 
college, but not to his wife’s! But if the women’s colleges 
can attempt no experimentation on large scales, there is no 
one of them which is not aware of the changing conditions 
of education, and which is not adapting itself to them. The 
introduction of honors courses, of small tutorial groups, 
the releasing students from class work, in order to permit 
them to study under individual direction, all are attempts 
in the direction of adapting education to the individual 
who really desires it. All these require money, and even 
more they require time on the part of the faculty, who must 
add to their schedules work with individual students, and 
tutorial groups. Yet any true teacher knows that it is just 
such students who repay all the labor which is spent on them. 
Miss Millay’s heroine to the contrary notwithstanding, no 
girl of real intellectual desires need be lost in large classes, 
need feel that she is given no opportunity to feed her in- 
tellectual hunger. Everywhere men and women are labor- 
ing, administrators are planning, curricula are bending to 
the needs of just such girls—for they are the saving tenth. 

Such is my answer to those critics who paint the colleges 
as the hotbeds of vice or the last resort of mediocre intel- 
ligence. But, as I have suggested, there is one other favorite 
topic of criticism in these contemporary accounts—the 
woman teacher and scholar. The attack covers a wide field. 
There are among the critics ardent feminists who demand 
not only that all chairs in a woman’s college should be occu- 
pied by women but that all coeducational universities 
should at once admit women to at least half their teaching 
positions—and I have no doubt they firmly believe that 
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men’s colleges would be the better for the presence of 
women on their faculties. At the other extreme are those 
who insist that what is chiefly the matter with education, 
particularly in America, is that it has fallen too largely into 
the hands of women. Even in the three novels which served 
me as point of departure, I find no agreement on this sub- 
ject. Certainly the portraits of women teachers which 
emerge from Miss Millay’s novel are unflattering enough, 
though whether the exaggerated limitations she implies in 
these supposedly acidulous vestals are intended to be limita- 
tions of the female sex or of the genus teacher, I am not 
sure. The position of Janet Hoyt is much clearer; so 
far as the reader can judge, all the troubles which she 
found at Woban went back to the limitations of a masculine 
administration and a masculine faculty; we may conclude 
that had women been given their proper place, the worst of 
the evils might have been avoided. But it is Mrs. Neff who 
in her novel makes this subject the central thesis, although 
it is a little difficult to be sure whether the “Lone Voyagers” 
are those of us lonely females who dare sail the uncharted 
seas, or all who wander in the perilous floods of scholarship. 
At all events, if I read her aright, there are two types of 
women in the academic world: women like her heroine, 
Janet, whose intellectual gifts really surpass those of the 
men with whom she works, and who have in addition 
charm; and women like Mary, pedants and plodders, grub- 
bers in dusty tomes, who have been vouchsafed persistence 
but denied attraction. The Marys of the academic world, 
we are given to understand, denying friendship, denying 
love, denying marriage, fight doggedly for recognition, 
which their masculine administrators and colleagues refuse 
them. The Janets, evidently recognizing sadly the injus- 
tice of the world, marry professors and carry always in 
their hearts a realization of how much better they are than 
their husbands—at least until the call to Harvard! It is 
useless, I always find, to point out that the reason for the 
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failure of the Marys is that they are Marys—that they are 
grubbers, and pedants and plodders, differing from the male 
of the species only by their reforming zeal. It is not their 
masculine counterparts who in the struggle for academic 
preferment are apt to reach the top. I am not denying for 
a moment that a woman’s chance of success in the academic 
world is much less than a man’s. It is only too obvious that it 
is so, when one considers the limited number of professor- 
ships in the women’s colleges, and the scattered dozen in the 
universities, which are open to them. I am here concerned 
rather with the reasons given by these contemporary critics 
for the fact that many women do not succeed in the aca- 
demic world. Not long ago the director of an appointment 
bureau in one of the large graduate schools commented 
upon the increasing difficulty of placing graduate students 
—either men or women. It is fairly easy to see what has 
happened. The peak of enrolment in undergraduate col- 
leges seems to have been reached or passed. Annual reports 
indicate that the enrolment at most institutions is remaining 
stable, or falling off. But the graduate schools must neces- 
sarily be at least a college generation behind in feeling the 
effect of that stabilization. They are still reaping the whirl- 
wind sowed by the undergraduate institutions during the 
last few years. We are therefore in the position of having 
fewer openings and more candidates than for a number of 
years. 

So far, the situation is equally trying for both the young 
man and the young woman fresh from graduate training. 
But the director of appointments went on to say that he had 
been particularly disturbed by the increasing difficulty of 
placing women, though many of them had excellent 
recommendations and had proved competent students. He 
had, indeed, been so disturbed that he had written to the 
heads of departments in several institutions in which he 
had formerly been able to place women. He showed me the 
letters which he had received from several, which were 
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interesting in their agreement. Experience had proved, 
these heads replied, that although they had had some ex- 
ceptional women whom they were glad to retain, the 
omen instructors in the past had proved on the whole a 
less “good risk” than the men. They tended, the report 
went on, to be divided into two classes—rather curiously 
similar to the “Marys” and the “Janets.” The “Janets,” 
agreed these heads of departments, usually married after 
two or three years; some of them were already engaged 
when they left the graduate school, others married men on 
the faculty of the institution in which they taught or men 
whom they met in the university town. In many institutions 
husband and wife cannot draw salaries at the same time; 
consequently the value of the wife was over, so far as the 
university was concerned. In other institutions, although 
no ban was placed upon married women, the heads re- 
ported candidly that the chief interest of the woman was ro 
longer in the department, and, most of all, that though she 
sometimes continued her teaching and much of her depart- 
ment work, marriage put an end to her career as a scholar. 
Thus marriage, which often serves as a spur for the man in 
the academic world, tends to dissipate and divide the 
woman’s energies. So far as the other type of woman was 
concerned—the “Marys”—they were, wrote one, “over- 
conscientious”; while another added more brutally, “First 
they kill their classes; then they kill themselves.” They 
were not able to wear their knowledge lightly. Thus, con- 
cluded the heads, their women teachers, on the whole, 
proved to be a “worse risk” than the men as a group. 
The departments felt, they agreed, that they could not af- 
ford to give a woman the years of training any young in- 
structor requires, if after those early years they must lose 
by marriage the best and be forced to keep indefinitely the 
rest. 

While I recognize the justice of some of these criticisms, 
it has never seemed to me that the critics accura*zly portray 
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the real grounds of the condition which they are implying 
—that is, that though women are often competent teachers, 
all but a handful of them fail to become scholars. We can- 
not deny it at present, for the facts are too clearly against 
us. It is true, as these various critics have pointed out, that a 
number of the women who have done excellent work in 
graduate schools marry not long afterwards. But it would 
seem, on the face of it, that it should be entirely possible for 
a woman to carry on her scholarly work after marriage, 
much more easily than her teaching work. As a matter of 
fact, the reverse is true. We may grant that many women, 
trained in scholarly methods, do produce after marriage 
occasional articles, though even that is rarer than the out- 
side world might expect; but it is seldom that a woman 
after marriage continues with scholarship as her chief aim 
and interest. Yet the explanation seems to me obvious. Schol- 
arship worthy the name is not something random and spo- 
radic; it does not consist in mere mechanical production. It 
is a way of life. The person who chooses that way must 
subordinate to it all others. It is true that economic pres- 
sure—the need of advancement and so on—often forces 
men and women both to the production of the sporadic ar- 
ticles, though under these circumstances, so far as my own 
experience goes, women are likely to be better realists than 
men, and frankly to produce the sort of article they can 
sell, even though they may rationalize them to themselves 
and call them “contributions.” 

The real scholar is far more likely to prefer poverty to 
such interruption. Hence in almost every university com- 
munity one finds those men who in their zeal neglect the 
actual needs of their families and themselves; or those still 
more tragic cases of scholars frustrated and thwarted be- 
cause they cannot afford leisure, or travel, or books. One 
finds, too, hermits and recluses who pay no attention to 
society, who withdraw themselves grimly from their col- 
leagues and even fror. heir families. I am far from saying 
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that they are the only “scholars” or the best, but scholars 
many of them are, and in their cases this way of life is one 
which calls for hardship both to the individual and to 
others. 

My own belief is that such a way of life is far more 
dificult for women than for men—difficult because of 
feminine temperament and because of social feeling. It is 
a rare woman—an older generation would have called her 
an “unnatural” woman—who can continue her work un- 
mindful or oblivious of want in her family. Though she 
may and often does continue work which is lucrative under 
such circumstances, it is far more difficult for her to forget 
the teasing insistence of family unhappiness; a mind so 
divided as hers must be cannot devote itself to scholarship. 
It is again rare to find a woman, even where such distress- 
ing situations do not obtain, who is quite willing to divorce 
herself from society—not only society in the limited sense 
but human beings as a group, to the extent that is often 
necessary to the true scholar. She has need, for the most 
part, of people. And—here is one of the cruxes—people 
have need of her! For even when she is herself by tempera- 
ment and inclination quite able and willing to live apart, 
again and again her family, her friends, her associates, will 
not let her. It is a truism that families expect of a daughter 
more, even to-day, than of a son; it is rare that a family 
ever considers the daughter’s profession with the same seri- 
ousness as that of the son. It is the daughter who is called 
on in case of sickness, in case of need, the daughter who 
must make the adjustments between family temperaments, 
and bear the little nagging worries which are kept from 
the son—so that his work may not be disturbed! It is 
again only the “unnatural” daughter who refuses such 
responsibilities. 

Indeed, a woman must determine to be “unnatural” in 
other ways if she will devote herself to this strenuous way 
of life. She must learn to consider as non-essentials things 
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which women have always considered essential. Curiously 
enough, it is these things she will find hardest to forgo, 
Family sacrifices, after all, are on the grand scale; a woman 
may legitimately, even greatly, choose to sacrifice her own 
pleasure to the needs of others and be sure of her self-re- 
spect and even of a martyr’s crown in the eyes of society, 
But when her renunciation consists only in giving up the 
thousand and one amenities of life, the choice has no great- 
ness. Let her insist upon the “unnatural” life which refuses 
to accept or issue invitations; which is not concerned with 
living either in the “right” house, or the “right” style; 
which does not express itself in attractive clothes or attrac- 
tive surroundings; which refuses to be oppressed with the 
tyranny of things—let her so behave at the peril of the 
uplifted eyebrow, the shaken head, the comment of the so- 
cial tea-table! A man who so withdraws is only a recluse; 
if his withdrawal is on an exaggerated scale, he becomes a 
“campus character” of whose attainments the campus is 
amusedly proud; he may even, if he be of a particular type, 
seem all the more desirable for his aloofness. But not so a 
woman! For in spite of all the feminists have yet accom- 
plished, the undarned hose remains a symbol of inequality! 
Worn by a man, it moves to pity and aid; worn by a woman, 
it moves even her peers to scorn. 

So it is that the greatest of all difficulties which a woman 
faces on the road of scholarship are not the supreme choices 
between one loyalty and another but the accumulation of 
tremendous trifles which threaten constantly to distract 
her. Her own native thrift too often urges her to false 
economies—to an attempt to perform for herself the mul- 
titude of little services which a man leaves either to his 
laundress—or his wife. Indeed, one wonders whether the 
thing which most complicates the situation of the woman 
scholar is that she has no wife—no alter ego to take over 
the social and domestic duties, to pay the calls, and order 
the meals, to oversee the housekeeper, and keep away— 
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without offense—uninvited guests, whose presence, while 
in itself delightful, is one of the great stumblingblocks on 
the royal road. Unless she is completely “unnatural,” a 
woman, like a man, is neither the “wild beast”? nor the 
“ood” capable of eternal solitude; she does not desire the 
life of the hermit or the recluse; she desires the more ur- 
bane life, which many men are able to accomplish because 
they may lightly taste the fruits of society without having 
first to till the soil and plant the tree! I find myself won- 
dering whether this, like all the other problems I have 
been discussing is not at once simpler and more complex 
than the academic critics see, whether all these problems of 
women’s education do not, in the last analysis, reduce them- 
selves to one. It is possible, we know—for have we not the 
authority of aphorism?—to be at once a scholar and a 
gentleman, and presumably such is the dual goal of the 
education of men; but how is it possible (I will not suggest 
that the question might be more pessimistically framed), 
how is it possible to be at once a scholar—and a lady? 
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FORRESTER 
By CYRIL HUME 


IS name was Forrester, a slow-speaking, pon- 
derous man, with that deceptive look of stu- 
pidity which so many farmers wear like masks 
upon their faces: the eyes stern from the con- 
tinual watching of skilled processes in the doing, the vacu- 
ously smiling lips which betray a mind often abandoned to 
reverie above the toiling body. I knew him as well perhaps 
as did anyone, for his wild estate half enclosed my own 
land, and we often encountered each other along our bound- 
ary fences. He was a good neighbor too, for he never in- 
truded upon me, being, I suppose, too busy setting out 
young trees in his bare fields. The planting of such trees 
was his passion. | 
Forrester’s acres, when he acquired them originally, 
formed a huge tract of pasture. No trees grew there ex- 
cept some nondescript clumps along the brooks, and a few 
isolated oaks and pines which had been spared to shelter 
the cattle during the noonday heat. One would have said 
the place was ideal for a dairy farm, and that it was 
doomed forever to this prosaic utility. Not so Forrester. He 
had been driven out from the city and from a moder- 
ately successful activity upon the stock exchange by an im- 
portunate dream of shadowed stillness, and dappled light, 
and bosky odors. Deer drifted delicately upon noiseless 
hoofs before the face of his dream, and from beneath its 
feet partridge ran out with harsh cries and a rising thunder 
of wings. His dream pressed on breast-high among droop- 
ing ferns, pausing sometimes to wonder at the frail re- 
current miracles of forest flowers. High over its head small 
birds flirted in and out gold-green pools of sun, singing 
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briefly, and then pausing to listen to the silences which fol- 
lowed their songs. Forrester told me that his dream af- 
ficted him like a burning thirst, or like a flame of prophecy 
in the mind of a seer. And when he came first to inspect 
the land which he was to buy, he hated the drifting cattle 
as a doctor might have hated some defiling plague. He re- 
solved then almost prayerfully that he would give back 
the poor baked earth to the secrecies and moistures of the 
forest. 

So he bought the place, and built himself an ugly little 
house in an open field, using the stones of pasture walls for 
his materials. When it was done, he moved into it with his 
few possessions, and was ready to begin. 

Every spring, by his own labor, he set out twelve thou- 
sand young trees, and every autumn six thousand more. He 
planted beech and pine and spruce and balsam and maple, 
watering them with his sweat, that one day they should 
shelter his strange need of them. And all his trees did well. 
The first year they were small green brushes, each one 
standing erect beside a turned sod, and pointing fantas- 
tically skyward. And Forrester, regarding their fragility, 
was apprehensive for them, so that he was glad when they 
disappeared in the summer grass. The second year the trees 
were hidden among weeds and briars, so that the land was 
neither pasture nor woodland now, but only an unprofit- 
able waste. But Forrester had faith, and he continued pa- 
tiently covering new acres with his little trees. The third 
year the briars were grown into thickets, and Forrester’s 
faith dwindled to a loud-voiced obstinacy. He thought, 
“Even this is better than sun scorched pasture, fouled with 
cattle droppings.” For the rabbits had come back, and now 
the brakes were filled with the scurry of ground birds. 
Even the woodchuck, when he saw it now, was no longer 
a gorged furry pig, somnolent in its clover fat, but a wild 
thing, furtive and quaintly beautiful. The fourth year For- 
rester’s faith was rewarded, for his trees appeared again as 
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spreading globes of green among the rusty briars. And the 
fifth year they had risen and submerged the briars, and the 
briars began to die, and little brilliant birds such as For- 
rester had never seen before came in companies to groom 
his trees of scales and insects. Then Forrester was filled 
with a grave exultation, for he foresaw the time when he 
would have conquered the sun, which had seared brown 
creases into his neck, and which now every day beat heaven 
upon earth in a flame of brass. Thenceforward, when the 
spring planting season was over, and the autumn not yet 
come, he prowled among his trees with a brush hook in his 
hand, hunting for gooseberries, the enemies of his white 
pines. I met him once engaged in this work and I thought 
his face had a murderous look. 

When Forrester came out with his mattock and his 
bundles of young trees in the spring of the sixth year, he 
discovered that the trees in his first plantation had grown 
higher than his head, and he could not see beyond them. 
For a while he stood there in a kind of ecstasy, telling him- 
self that he was in his forest at last. And he thought how 
presently the trees would close above his head, and how 
more beasts and birds would come in wild confidence, and 
how at last there would appear shadowed vistas among the 
clean vertical trunks, and he would tread in peace upon 
leaf and needle mould of his own creation. He raised his 
head, and looked up into the sky, and when he saw a hawk 
circling the sun he laughed. For a while he breathed the 
air which here among the balsams was inexpressibly sweet. 
Then he went on with his mattock and his trees into the 
open fields beyond last year’s plantations. And as he went 
he wondered if it might not be possible for him to plant 
twenty thousand trees this year. “I shall plant them and 
plant them,” he said, “until there is nothing here but for- 
est. Then I shall buy more land.” 

He began setting out spruces in a steep little gully with 
a rill gurgling down it. In the morning one side of the 
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gully was in sunlight and one in shadow, and in the after- 
noon shadow and sunlight were reversed. At the upper end 
there grew a straggling clump of trees. In the late after- 
noon, when the north side of the gully had been in sun- 
shine for a long time, the shadow of this clump would be- 
gin all at once to march down the gully bringing twilight. 

One evening when the shadow had completed half its 
march, Forrester glanced up from his work and saw a 
dryad there, standing waist-deep in the shadow, and 
watching him out of long liquid eyes. He said he was not at 
all afraid. She was, to be sure, as wild and strange as any 
other creature of the dusk, but hers was the alert gay wild- 
ness of the squirrels and woodpeckers which haunted her 
dryad tree. And so he was not afraid at all. Besides, he said, 
she was very beautiful standing there, watching him from 
beneath the shadow of her dark hair. 

Naturally, said Forrester in telling me of this, she was 
not wearing any clothes, for she was, actually, a dryad. 
Yet no one would have described her as being naked ex- 
actly. Her nudity was too pleasantly natural for that. She 
was entirely poised, so that he felt no shame whatever in 
looking at her. And when she approached him finally, she 
moved in her honey-colored skin exactly as any very pretty 
young woman might have moved in a new expensive dress 
which she knew was becoming to her. Forrester said she 
had that easy sort of charm. When she had come quite 
close to him she smiled. He could not smile. Her presence 
filled him with an exquisite peace, and with a sweet in- 
tolerable desire. She being a dryad of course expected that. 

From the very beginning she acted as though she be- 
longed to him. And something in her manner gave him to 
understand that she imagined he had expected her, or even 
that he had evoked her deliberately by something he had 
done. However, she was reticent when he spoke of this, 
seeming to prefer a smiling and silent understanding. She 
used to caress his cheeks with her little wild hands, and 
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look at him adoringly, and say, “You are so good! So 
good!” Forrester said she seemed to use that word good 
in a sense of holiness, and he sometimes thought she meant 
his planting of the trees. Yet he was not very persistent in 
trying to discover her meaning. She herself distracted him 
from that, for she was absorbingly lovely. But for the 
winning inhumanity of her ways he would have thought 
she was merely a frivolous and beautiful girl of nineteen, 
There was in her face that threshold look of commingled 
wisdom and wonder. 

“It is as good as being married!” said Forrester, the 
bachelor. 

He was not by nature a demonstrative or an articulate 
man, but in his heart he was quite mad with happiness. He 
worked among his trees with a new passion now, and as he 
toiled, his spirit called impatiently to the trees that they 
should spring miraculously swift, forming a barrier of 
wilderness about his dryad and himself. And it seemed as 
though the trees responded. “I think,” he said, “she had a 
way of blessing them.” 

She used to help him until her briar-blossom hands were 
brown with loam, and elf-locks clung to her wide sweet 
forehead. And when midday came she would share his 
lunch with him, showing no repugnance at all for human 
food, though her appetite was as simple and discriminating 
as a child’s. Sometimes she would drink up all the milk 
he had left cooling in the brook, and afterwards when she 
saw him drinking water she would be penitent. “For- 
rester! You are so good to me!” And she would laugh 
immoderately. 

Often he spent half the night with her among her 
clump of trees, she weaving ecstatic spells about him until 
he laughed and wept like one moon-mad. Sometimes he 
asked her to come home with him to sleep beneath his 
roof, but she would say, “Oh Forrester! No!” and look 
as much distressed as though he had suggested some in- 
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decency. If he urged too long, she would shed childish 
tears and say he did not really love her. So he would yield 
his will to hers, and share her mood of elfin pleasure. And 
when at last he was quite wearied out, he would fall to 
sleep as though forever, with his head wound in her arms, 
and his cheek pillowed as the cheeks of lovers are imme- 
morially pillowed. He would wake to find himself stum- 
bling through the last stand of young timber towards his 
house. 

Forrester was happy. Even through his winter loneli- 
ness he was happy. Sometimes in January he entered her 
shivering grove, and moved from tree to tree shuffling the 
snow and calling to her until the dusk chill came, and his 
teeth began to chatter. But she never answered him, never 
betrayed which tree was hers by tapping as he passed. So 
he would go back to his little house and his glowing stove, 
half grieved that she would not trust him with the secret 
of her dwelling. Through that evening he would remem- 
ber her as he had seen her last among the autumn asters, 
smiling and blinking sleepily as her time of hibernation 
came upon her. “The leaves are such a cosy color, For- 
rester.”” So he mused through the winter until he seemed 
himself to have sunk into that pondering half-sleep of 
hibernation. 

Then one April afternoon when for a week robins had 
called the tidings on every lawn, and in the orchards blue- 
birds had whistled echoes of the robins, and in the wood- 
lands thrushes, she would come back to him as he labored 
in some remote field corner. He would straighten his 
winter-softened back, and see her standing close at hand, 
smiling at him from long liquid eyes. That night perhaps, 
when their April raptures had been abated, she told him 
the vapid charming dreams she had dreamed inside her 
tree—“T dreamed there was a perfectly enormous squirrel 
scampering through my grove, chattering his wicked teeth, 
and calling me. Of course, I knew enough not to answer 
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him. Then all at once it was you calling, but when I an- 
swered, you had gone on. Are you glad I am back, 
Forrester! ” 

So their days and nights began again, and followed one 
another. There were certain groves now where Forrester 
and his dryad could walk together, and never leave the 
shadow for the sun. “I have heard that the deer are think- 
ing of coming back,” she told him shyly. But she never 
would say who had told her. 

His trees grew, and their shadows; and such a mystery 
began to breed among the groves that Forrester believed 
his dryad, and every day watched for the signs of deer. 
Sometimes when smoky dusk uprose among the branches, 
he told himself that he had planted glades fit for unicorns 
to hide their sovereign whiteness in, and their chivalric 
worship of virginity. And momently he thought to see the 
thunder-ax smite in among his trees, begetting a life of 
bronze and mouldered autumn leaves under the black 
water of some unconsidered tarn. He fancied even how the 
pallid egg would swell, and how at last a fledgling dragon 
would come forth, to twine, goose-voiced and venomous, 
among the secret roots of beeches—there to await its huge 
trunk-circling maturity, its meteor first foray among the 
flocks of men. And Forrester thought how there would 
pass athwart the monstrous and doom-troubled dragon 
dreams a figure, bright in armor, and terrible with youth 
—the destined hero, dear and inescapable as love. So For- 
rester moved when he was alone at twilight in his groves, 
with parted harkening lips and sidelong eyes. And he won- 
dered had he planted all his trees for this. 

The years passed, and the trees grew, and the deer came. 
And the brooks sobbed, and the shades waxed, and the 
fields waned. And yearly Forrester set out new trees, know- 
ing a deeper, stiller satisfaction for every acre that put on 
a gracious cloak of verdure. And every year Forrester loved 
his dryad with an unfaltering love in the summer weather, 
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and every winter he mused upon her with a more sleepy- 
smiling fondness. She herself changed not at all as the 
years passed, and Forrester thought he loved her most of 
all for that. But after changeless years, there came a year 
when Forrester and the dryad were alone together no 
longer, but sat constrained in the company of a third 
troubling presence. 

They had kissed each other in the April morning. They 
had spoken for a while joyfully of the dear monotony of 
returning springs: how every year the same hawks came 
back, and every year beneath their jeopardy lesser birds 
made Eden explorations of rapture, and every year there 
were violets innumerable in the burgeoning woods. But 
the dryad distracted Forrester from his reverie, brushing 
at his temples with hands like insistent wings. 

“What are you doing, Dryad?” he asked her gently. 

She answered, “‘There’s frost in your hair!” Then hav- 
ing brushed at his temples for another while, she stopped 
and looked at him with wide mink eyes. “What is it, 
Forrester? ” 

He smiled sadly, though at first unbitterly. “It is age,” 
he said. She asked him, “What is age?” 

Then he remembered that she had no soul, and he was 
grieved. “Age,” he answered, speaking as one would speak 
toa child, “is the end of growth and the beginning of de- 
cay.” He spoke gently as though to a dear child. “Age is 
the compassionate sister of death.” 

She said, “I know death!” And her eyes grew expres- 
sionless with fear. “You are not going to die, Forrester?” 

He smiled. “No. Not yet. But I shall wither slowly, and 
become sapless and overbloomed with frost. There will be 
in me continually less of joy and more of peace. And I 
shall not mourn for joy, but rather smile at it when I see 
it all about me.” 

“Oh Forrester!” 

“Yes, and I shall be ever less a lover and more a friend. 
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And I shall even come to consider kindliness a richer thing 
than passion.” 


“Forrester! ” 


“That is age,” he said. “To see the goldenrod and asters 
and autumn mists appear along the fields, to understand 
their meaning, and yet to love them.” “I do not under- 
stand!” she cried. 

“Trees grow,” said Forrester, “taller yearly, mightier, 
lovelier. But even oak trees cannot grow forever. Even oaks 
must wither and weaken, and in some destined tempest be 
overthrown. That is age.” 

“But Forrester,” she said eagerly, “I have seen that a 
thousand times! And when I see it happening to my own 
tree I find another quickly, and move into it for fear my 
old tree should fall and kill me. There are so many 
trees—” 

Forrester smiled again. “Perhaps I too shall move on as 
you move, my dryad. Perhaps one day even I shall find a 
stronger and a statelier tree. But not here. Not in this place. 
Not with you. First I must lose you. I must fall first in 
that destined storm, and sink down to pay my debt to that 
rich mould which nourished me so long. Then I must wait 
a while until there shall fall upon me the little merciful 
seeds of eternity. So perhaps I shall rise up again, spread- 
ing a good shade about me, hungering upward towards the 
light.” 

“TI do not understand,” she whispered. Forrester said 
somberly, “That is because you have no soul.” 

When the words were spoken he saw that he had been 
cruel. Her eyes filled with tears, and she turned her face 
from him. But she did not question him concerning that 
mysterious thing of which he had spoken. And so he knew 
she must have heard talk of souls before, and he guessed 
that such talk must be the great fear in every dryad’s 


heart. Now her own lover had reproached her with lack- 
ing a soul. 
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He did his best to comfort her, and she made believe to 
be comforted, returning to laughter too easily to be con- 
vincing. He on his part pretended he had spoken lightly, 
but he saw that he too failed in his attempt at deception. 
After that there was a blight upon their joy. In the days 
that followed, they spoke only after sodden silences, with 
a loud forced gaiety, and then, for shame and grief, fell 
silent again. And each knew that the other was thinking 
mournfully that there was but a single soul between them. 
Once at night when it was dark in her grove, she hid her 
face in his neck, and asked him, “Does it matter?” 

“Not for you,” he answered. “But for me it matters very 
greatly. The soul casts a shadow called mortality which we 
humans bear secretly in our bodies. It is a tight-wrapped 
vine about a tree bole, biding its time. It is a dream of fear, 
a despair too great to be contemplated by sane men. And so 
to me it matters indeed. For my soul will bring me to the 
goldenrod and to the frosts, and beyond to the snows. You 
will be gone in that long winter, and I shall be alone among 
the snows. And when I call you then, you will not answer 
me. You will only smile if you hear me, and dream again. 
And maybe you will dream how when spring comes back 
some farm boy hereabout will be nympholept.” 

She wept so bitterly then, and protested her fidelity with 
such hysteric passion, that he resolved to speak of souls no 
more. But after that he often thought, nevertheless, how 
she had no soul. Then he brooded sorrowfully. Sometimes 
she asked him timidly, “Are you thinking that I have no 
soul?”? And he would nod. 

Sometimes she insisted—Are you displeased with me 
because I have no soul?” 

“No, not displeased.” 

“But you are sad because of it.” 

Then perforce he would nod again. 

Often she hid herself, and when she came back to him 
her beauty was spoiled with weeping. “If I had never 
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spoken of it!” he thought. But it made him sadder stil] to 
reflect that she had no soul, and that he must lose her. 

Once he found her looking at her reflection in a little 
shady pool. “Does it make me ugly to be without a soul?” 
she asked. 

“You are very beautiful,” he said. But even as he re- 
assured her he thought that she was almost ugly now with 
all the joy gone out of her. She saw his thought, and mis- 
interpreted it, and mourned more than ever because she had 
no soul to shine within her beauty. 

Sometimes she embraced him with an artful and calcu- 
lated ardor, watching him anxiously as she did so, so that 
there was no longer any abandonment in her caress, 
“Would I please you more if I had a soul, Forrester?” He 
told her that to him she was the sum of all delights, but 
he was constrained by her constraint, and so she thought 
he lied. “I do not please you any more!” And nothing he 
could do was able to shake this conviction. So for the first 
time shame came between them, and she began hiding her 
body from the light. 

And always it came back to this: “Forrester, are you 
thinking that I have no soul?” Frequently her meek reit- 
eration exasperated him. 

One night when they were in her grove together she 
said a strange thing. She delayed his departure, holding 
one of his hands in both of hers, and speaking in a kind of 
abstraction. “Bring your ax to-morrow, Forrester.” 

He was amazed. She had a hatred of his ax. He had 
brought it with him once to destroy an obstinate clump of 
gooseberry bushes, and she had run to a distance and 
shivered and wept and railed at him as though he had been 
an assassin. But now she asked him to bring his ax with 
him. 

In the morning he came carrying it heavy in his hand. 
She flinched and turned a little white when she saw its 
square murderous head, but she went to him nevertheless, 
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and took his free hand and led him by it into her grove. 
“Forrester,” she said, when they were among the trees, 
“Je is not my fault that I have no soul. Whatever god it 
was that made me must have thought me too frail to bear 
the burden of a soul, and mercifully would not lade me 
with anything but joy. But for you my joy is not enough.” 

“Tt is enough!” he said. 

“Oh no, Forrester, it is not. Nothing that I have is 
enough so long as I do not possess a soul.” 

She paused as though she hoped he would contradict her 
with some courteous falsehood, but when he said nothing, 
not even raising his eyes, she spoke again with a very 
youthful gentleness. “I suppose,” she said, “that this time 
comes to every dryad. I used to tell myself that when it 
came to me—though I could never really believe it of you 
Forrester—that I would not care, and that my own love 
would end because I would be scornful of your ingratitude, 
and angry with your reproaches. And I thought that when 
that time came I would hide away from you forever, and 
not grieve at all, but only smile, knowing that every spring 
brings love again to every dryad. But now I do not feel at 
all like that.” 

“You will go just the same,” he muttered. “But do not 
say that I reproach you, Dryad. I am only sad.” 

‘“‘What greater reproach than sadness could you have put 
upon me that loves you, Forrester?” 

He could not answer, so she smiled, and touched his 
cheek, and went on speaking. “I ought now to hide myself 
away like any airy-hearted dryad. But I think I am hardly 
a dryad any longer. Your love has made me wish for that 
deadly thing, a soul. And my wish has created in me some- 
thing which is not unlike a soul. Indeed I think it must be 
like a soul as the shadow is like the tree, or the song like 
the bird, or the perfume like the flower. And so I cannot 
bring myself to leave you, Forrester, smiling and scornful 
as I ought.” 
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“Still I shall lose you,” he said, “when age has frosted 
me a little whiter. And maybe then I shall be so calm and 
smiling-minded I shall not grieve even to lose you. So it 
might be better, Dryad, for the sake of these woodland 
summers, it might be kinder if you left me now while | 
am man enough for anguish.” 

“No, I can never go lightly now and leave you. For you 
have made me desire a soul. Do you believe that, For- 
rester? I want you surely to believe that. I want you to be- 
lieve that I would get me a soul somewhere if I were able, 
and be as you desire me to be, deathward-tending and com- 
panionable. I want you to believe that I would do that if I 
could, at any cost to myself, that I would pay down gladly 
first my beauty and then my life to please you. And most, 
Forrester, I want you to believe that undryad-like I have 
no wish that next spring any young farm boy hereabout 
should be nympholept!” She sobbed once suddenly upon 
the words, and then smiled again. “I think you will believe 
me, Forrester. For I have found a way to move with you, 
after a fashion, in your mortality, so that when you remem- 
ber me you will be neither grieved nor shamed, but only 
sad. So take your great ax, Forrester, and hew down this 
tree which I touch. Only, my dear, be quick—”’ She stood 
there, laughing a little with closed weeping eyes. Then 
Forrester knew that she had betrayed her dryad secret and 
showed him the very tree which was her life, and bid him 
cut it down that she might share with him unchanged at 
least the glimmering immortality of his memory. 

The ax fell from his grasp and bedded itself in the 
mould beside his foot. He seized his dryad’s hands, and for 
a long time they clung together so, looking into each 
other’s faces. And they wept because she had no soul. 

That night she waked him, wailing outside the windows 
of his house. “Get me a soul!” she cried through his 
dreams, and when he wakened she cried it still. He called 
to her that she should come in, and because there was in 
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her that fragrance of a soul she was able for the first time 
to enter below a roof. But by the shine of his lighted lamp 
he saw defeat upon her face. “Come and be comforted,” 
he said. But there was no comfort for her. She shivered 
and sweated like a wild thing entrapped, and wept bitterly 
like a girl robbed of her honor. She crept into his embrace, 
Ww himpering, “Get me a soul!” He answered despondently, 
will try.” 

That night they lay side by side, and Forrester slept not 
at all, though as dawn approached the dryad slept, being 
a little eased of her grief by having shared it. 

When morning came Forrester had resolved to see the 
priest. “For,” he said to himself, “one would never go to 
a minister of the Methodist or the Episcopalian church 
with the problem of getting a soul for a dryad. Bells and 
candles will be requisite, and certain definite and potent rit- 
uals.” He rather hoped that incense would be necessary. 
He liked the smell of it. He never even thought of calling 
at the Baptist parish house. 

He found the priest congenially occupied tending his 
roses and his onions in his garden, and congenially attired 
in ancient unclerical clothes. A ruddy, cheerful, simple 
man, who had not shaved that morning, and who smoked 
an old black briar, bowl down. “I smoke my pipe in this 
fashion,” the priest began offhand when Forrester had in- 
troduced himself, “because I understand that there are cer- 
tain beneficial and nutritious salts in tobacco ashes. In this 
manner I am able to distribute a salubrious fertilization 
over my entire garden as I move to and fro in it.” 

Forrester asked if the process were not somewhat de- 
liberate. The priest grinned around the black stem of his 
pipe. “During the past couple of millenniums,” he replied, 
“the Church has discovered the benefits of a geological pa- 
tience. There is, after all, no hurry, so long as in the end 
the entire garden is fertilized. Now I have calculated that 
by the time my curate’s curate has become pastor here 
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(provided both young men learn to smoke their pipes as | 
do) the rectory garden will be producing some very re- 
markable roses and onions. In the meantime we get fair 
enough results, as the Sunday altar and the priest’s salad 
bowl will testify.” 

“T have come,” thought Forrester, “to the right man 
about getting a soul for my dryad!” 

And so, after some further discussion of roses and onions 
(over which the priest was impartially enthusiastic) For- 
rester was able to come easily to his point. Before Forrester 
had been speaking for half a minute, the priest (figura- 
tively) pricked his ears. This he did, much to Forrester’s 
satisfaction, not like a dog who will bark at the wind in the 
chimney, but after the manner of a cat who will concede 
to nothing in the world the compliment of its surprise. 
Thenceforward he gave Forrester a canny sidelong atten- 
tion which did not, however, prevent him from moving 
unhurriedly and diligently about his garden. Forrester 
wandered after him, feeling surprisingly at ease with his 
unlikely story. Somehow he spoke more confidently of the 
things he had to say because the priest listened without be- 
traying any surprise at all. The ruddy simple man only 
loitered among his roses, blessing the least of them as he 
passed, with a smile and a touch of a remarkably fine fore- 
finger, lifting off an occasional noxious insect, and crush- 
ing it under his broad heel while making little distressed 
clucks with his tongue. “And so,” Forrester concluded, 
“what I really have come for is to get a soul for a dryad.” 

At first Forrester was hardly sure his companion had 
heard, but after a moment the priest spoke in an abstracted 
way, as though he himself hardly attached much impor- 
tance to what he was saying. “Suppose in the future we 
refer to her as ‘the young woman.’ That might be better,” 
he said. Then he captured a large copper-shining beetle 
which had been feasting upon a rose, and held it up be- 
tween his fingers for Forrester’s inspection. “Ugly thing! 
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Yet I often think that anyone not fond of roses might call 
it beautiful. A gardener, of course, may not indulge such 
fancies. The creatures breed quickly, and if I failed to keep 
after them, there would soon be seven where there is now 
one, and we should have no roses. Well, my son,” he mur- 
mured, dropping the beetle, and grinding his heel upon it, 
“your problem seems to be a little matter of baptism.” 

“Will that be enough?” Forrester asked doubtfully. 

“Oh I think so!” the priest answered. “Now if you will 
wait here for a moment—I must put on my coat and collar 
and fetch one or two little things.” 

He came out presently, dressed in a more formal 
fashion, and carrying a pair of shears. “It might be nice,” 
he said, “to bring her a rose or two.” And he cut an eco- 
nomical three, one white, one red, and one of a golden color, 
wrapping their freshness in a sheet torn from some church 
publication. “Now,” he said, “if you have a car—” 

The dryad was waiting for them in the shadowed little 
house, and Forrester could tell by her equivocal look that 
in his absence she had been listening to the trees outside— 
perhaps to more importunate voices. When she saw the 
priest she was afraid, and for a moment Forrester thought 
she was going to run out among her trees again and never 
return. But she met her lover’s eye with a glance of 
frightened resolution, and remained after all. The priest 
smiled at her abstractedly and set his hat upon the table, 
laying the paper of roses beside it. “I am glad, my child,” 
he said, “that you have sent for me, and that you wish to 
receive the sacrament of baptism.” 

“What will you do to me?” she whispered. 

But he went on in his abstracted way, speaking as much 
to his hat as to the dryad. “Saint Francis, who was a great 
saint in the Church which I have come to represent to you, 
was on terms of great friendliness with all the wild crea- 
tures. He called the birds his sisters, and made a brother of 
the wolf. He would have been the last person on earth to 
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harm a wild thing. He loved them all as God’s children, 
and as such preached to them, and blessed them, as I now 
bless you in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

The priest made the sign of the cross over her, and For- 
rester saw a certain sweet chipmunk look vanish from his 
dryad’s face forever. Then a great doubt entered his heart 
for the bird tamed and the wolf gentled. But the priest was 
speaking still in his quiet casual tones. “I shall give you 
more specific instruction at some later time. But now be- 
fore I baptize you I must ask you to believe in certain 
things.”? He unwrapped the sheaf of roses, and, as if casu- 
ally, held the white one up. “—In God the Father who 
made heaven and earth and all the creatures, and who 
watches over them forever—” 

She whispered wide-eyed, “Is he like the sun?” 

“In a way,” the priest smiled. “Yes, in a way. And you 
must believe also in God the Son who proceeds from the 
Father.” He held the red rose up. “Who for the sins of the 
World died on the tree, and yet lives seated at the right 
hand—” 

“Oh, I have heard of that!” the dryad said. “Often! 
We in the woods have all heard of that. The tree died 
too,” she added more gravely. 

The priest smiled and nodded, though there was a mo- 
mentary doubtful pursing of his lips. He held up the last 
rose. “And you must believe in God the Holy Ghost,” he 
said seriously. “Who descends upon us sometimes like a 
dove or like tongues of fire or like a holy wish, to enlighten 
us to serve and to believe.” 

The dryad only watched the golden rose with expectant 
eyes. After a moment the priest held the three roses up 
together. Forrester could smell their commingled fra- 
grance in the room. “You must believe also in the trinity of 
God,” said the priest, “and in the unity of God”—he held 
the white rose singly before the dryad’s eyes—“which con- 
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tains the trinity, as this white rose contains the color ele- 
ments of all three!” 

The dryad said nothing. Forrester saw that the priest 
had confused her with his roses, and all at once he dis- 
covered that he himself was confused. Until that moment 
he had been engrossed with an aesthetic appreciation of 
the priest’s exposition of the mystery. It had reminded him 
of good Saint Patrick and the shamrock, and he had liked 
that. But it came into his mind now to wonder if faith 
might not, more than a sweet humility of the understand- 
ing, be an intricate sort of dilettantism. He heard the priest 
sigh, and saw him lower his roses. 

“You must also believe in the Church,” he continued, 
smiling slightly, “even in myself, who with my defects 
and my humanity still can bring you such supernatural 
roses, having served them here upon earth, while yet hav- 
ing no power over their excellence and beauty—and claim- 
ing none.” He smiled. “Is that hard?” 

“Pye heard something of it in the woods,” she 
murmured. 

“Last,” said the priest, “you must believe in grace and 
immortality, and in prayer. All of which is to say, you 
must have faith as unflawed as this white rose. Faith is 
the first duty of a Christian. You must have hope also to 
hearten you to contemplate glory like unto and greater 
than this golden rose, and yet not despair of partaking of it. 
I think, my child, that even without instruction you have 
acquired a measure of both these virtues, or you would not 
have come here seeking baptism at my hands.” He held 
the red rose up, and a certain enthusiasm seemed to reflect 
its color upon his blunt features. “Last you must have that 
strong warm-hearted virtue without which the others are 
as nothing. You must have charity, which is holy love. To 
love first God, and then your neighbor. To have good will 
towards your neighbor as towards yourself. To do no un- 
kindness, to be courteous and generous and gentle. And I 
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think you must have learned something of that virtue also 
among the wild creatures who do no wanton cruelty, and 
serve one another. Finally, better than the best of beasts, 
you must choose another’s happiness before your own.” 
The priest’s eyes flickered towards Forrester with a little 
smile in them, and a little coldness. “And I would not be 
surprised, my dear daughter, if you had learned even that.” 

He broke off, and spoke in a hearty tone to Forrester, 
“Now, if I might have a little pitcher of water—” 

Forrester made the journey to the spring and back in 
some confusion of mind. “If she has these virtues of her 
own nature, why instruct her?” he thought. “Why push 
her beyond them and confuse her natural leaning towards 
them? Why mar simple perfection with adornment? This 
baptism, this instruction—Ah! But she must have a soul!” 

He returned half ashamed to the little house, for he felt 
obscurely that he had hardened his heart against the crea- 
ture whom he loved. 

When the priest had christened the dryad with the good 
name of Mary, he shook her hand and Forrester’s, and bid 
them both good-bye, saying that he would drop in again 
after a day or so to give further instruction and perform a 
little marriage ceremony. “It might be better,” he said. He 
declined Forrester’s offer of a ride back to town, saying, not 
without some pride, “I’ve walked further than that many’s 
the time, and in worse weather. And if I tire there’s lots 
of farmers along the way glad enough to give a lift to 
Father Angus.” 

Then suddenly Forrester realized that the dryad had 
been naked throughout the entire ceremony. And he mar- 
velled because the priest’s blunt ruddy face had not 
changed at all. He had not even arched his black eye- 
brows upon entering, but had simply regarded his convert 
through the better part of an hour with the same smiling 
approval with which he blessed his onions and his roses. 
(It was then the news went round the township that 
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Forrester had married a young wife. I myself chuckled 
when I heard that news, for I had learned none of For- 
rester’s story as yet. It was not until several months later 
that he began calling upon me and taking me into his 
abashed middle-aged confidence. ) 

Forrester immediately discovered that his happiness was 
spoiled. When the priest was gone, the dryad turned to 
him and said, “Well, I am an ordinary woman now.” The 
words chilled him. He had never wanted her to be an or- 
dinary woman. And presently he discovered that she was 
not even that, though certainly she was a dryad no longer. 
It seemed to him when he examined her at his leisure that 
she was now only a miserable combination of irreconcilable 
things, something as wretched and awkward as a chained 
bear. When he called her “Dryad”’ now, she corrected him 
sharply. “Really, Forrester, I wish you would call me 
Mary.” 

But she was not happy in that name, nor in the little 
shadowed house which he had hoped she would love. The 
place was like a trap to her, and sometimes she would ask 
him meekly, “May I go out now, Forrester, for a little 
while? ” 

“You don’t have to ask, Mary! Of course you may go!” 

Often he hoped that in the woods she would leave her 
soul like a shed snakeskin below a fern, and find her tree 
again, and not come back. He could not endure to meet her 
eyes, they were so rabbit-like when she asked permission 
of him. But she always returned, wearing a baffled broken 
look, as though in that hour she had lost many friends. 
And so he guessed the wild creatures avoided her now that 
she had a soul, as they avoided the light of day. He pic- 
tured her pitifully wandering through the empty woods, 
with only the squirrels scolding, and the bluejays scream- 
ing at her, and, out of sight, the wise suspicious crows send- 
ing their hoarse warnings through the trees. 

Dressing her was the greatest and most miserable prob- 
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lem of all, for she refused to run naked now, and once 
when he desperately insisted on it she was as ungainly and 
ashamed as a woman who had been accustomed all her life 
to modesty. “I will buy her calico,” Forrester thought. But 
for her there was no magic even in calico. She pricked her 
fingers cruelly sewing at it, and when at last she put on the 
clumsy dresses she had made, she looked heavy and raw- 
boned. “It was like a sacrilege!”’ Forrester told me. “A]] 
her rounded delicacy made so foolish-looking.” 

At last he sent to the city for an outfit of costly imported 
clothes. When the boxes came, Forrester and the dryad 
shared an excitement and a transient hope between them. 
He sat gripping his knees with his hands, listening as she 
moved about in the bedroom. And for a while he almost 
prayed. Then she came in to where he sat, and the lamp 
shone upon her, for it was evening. When Forrester had 
looked for a moment he turned his eyes away, and she 
went back into the bedroom. In those sophisticated gar- 
ments she had been like a child, wise beyond its time, and 
indecently posturing. He heard her creep to bed. 

“She is neither dryad nor woman now,” Forrester 
thought. Then he whispered, “I have done a horrible 
thing!” After some time he took up a lantern and lighted 
it, and fetched his ax. He went out, with the lantern light 
about his feet, through the groves which even now he 
loved. | 

His ax rang hollow on her basswood tree, and presently 
the tree crashed to earth, wrecking half the grove. For a 
while he held his lantern high, and peered into the shat- 
tered secret chamber among the roots where she had shel- 
tered so many winters. Then he picked up his ax, and 
turned his slow steps towards the house again. 

Half through the deep groves he heard a deer sniff close 
at hand. “I hope there will be no ax-wounds on her body,” 
he said aloud. No, he would find her lying as he had 
found her so many times asleep. But still now, with no 
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docile surges lifting her little russet breasts, and growing 
cold. He thought that he would bury her in a silver glade 
of sapling beeches, and plant witch-hazel over her to hide 
her clay. Often from April onward he would sit among 
the beeches, and one afternoon in October, with the golden 
leaves loitering past his face, he also would die at last, 
cherishing that impatient fear about his heart. “For cer- 
tainly there was a soul in her,” he said. 

She was awaiting him like a white wraith upon the door- 
step. He had extinguished his lantern out of reverence for 
what he had thought to find. Now in the faint light of the 
stars he saw that she was pale but happily smiling. ‘For- 
rester! Forrester!” she called lightly as he neared her. “No 
one is nearly as good as you, nor half so wise! There was a 
little pain at first, but now I am light and free-hearted. 
You have ransomed me from the woods. Oh, it is a good 
thing to be an ordinary woman, Forrester. And I am glad 
to be only your human wife. In the morning I shall try 
those clothes again. You will see the change, and be glad. 
Stand here in the shadow and kiss me, Forrester. Someone 
might be moving in the woods. Some prowler. But you 
must be chilled by the night air. It cannot be healthy. So 
come to bed and I will warm you. It is time for bed. And 
before we sleep I wish to discuss a certain matter with 
you.” 

Forrester raised his haggard middle-aged eyes to mine. 
“She wants me to cut into my groves!” he said. “She says 
the house is gloomy, and the sound of pine-needles scratch- 
ing at the window glass gives her the creeps. She tells me 
how nice it will be to see the sun on the green fields, and 
the friendly cattle drifting all together as they browse.” 
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CLEMENCEAU 


In THE EveninG oF My THoucut, dy GeorGces CLEMENCEAU, frams/ated 
by C. M. TuHompson and J. Hearn, Jr., 2 vols., Houghton Mifflin Co. 
GRaNnDEUR AND Misery oF Victory, 4y Grorces CLEMENCEAU, translated 

by F. M. Atkinson, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue Lire or Georces CLEMENCEAU, JEAN MartTeET, translated }y 
Mitton Watpman, Longmans, Green & Co. 


Amonc the virile figures who rose to prominence in the nine- 
teenth century and who continued their political activity through- 
out the World War and the decade following—Taft, Lloyd 
George, Arthur Balfour, Poincaré, Hindenburg—none has been 
more picturesque and polemical than Georges Clemenceau. After 
winning the war, making the peace, and failing of election to the 
French presidency, he had intended to preserve political silence, 
and to end his days in solitude and philosophic study. For several 
years he held to his intention. Philosophy had always interested 
him. In his youth, to please his father, he had studied medicine. 
But in his doctoral thesis, though supposedly dealing with a tech- 
nical medical subject, he added, curiously enough, and to the 
astonishment of his professors, some philosophic conceptions con- 
cerning evolution and society which continued to occupy his 
thoughts for sixty years. “In the Evening of my Thought,” 
based on astonishingly wide reading, is the elaboration of the 
speculation of the medical student of the Second Empire. It is a 
mixture of mechanistic materialism and trenchant atheism, with 
a strong fabric of positivism and a great show of philhellenism. 
It is interesting because of its authorship, but not worth much as 
a scientific contribution. 

An indelible effect was left on his sensitive mind by the Prus- 
sian invasion of 1870 and his experiences as Mayor of Mont- 
martre, when he was unable to prevent French generals from be- 
ing murdered by the madmen of the Commune. Henceforth his 
patriotism demanded that France should be ever on guard against 
another German invasion and that civil authority should retain 
control over military authority in the state. The military crime 
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against Dreyfus led him to found “L’Aurore,” which waged, 
with Zola, the long but successful campaign he the liberation 
and exoneration of the exile at Devil’s Island. 

“T Aurore” died a little later for lack of funds. But in 1913 
Clemenceau founded another paper, “L’Homme Libre.” This 
was censored early in the war for its violent attacks upon the 
inefficiency of the government, whereupon Clemenceau changed 
its title to “L’ Homme Enchainé.” So it remained during his bit- 
ter criticism of Poincaré until November, 1917, when Clemen- 
ceau became Prime Minister and it reappeared as “L’ Homme 
Libre.” During these four years from 1913 to 1917 he wrote no 
less than 1576 “leading articles.” 

Then came twenty-six months of indefatigable labor and in- 
domitable perseverance in which the “Tiger” won for himself, 
both by his armies in the field and by his argument at the con- 
ference table, the beloved name of Pére le Victoire. During the 
political retirement of the following years, besides his volumes 
on philosophy, he wrote a life of Demosthenes and a biographical 
study of his devoted friend, the impressionist painter, Claude 
Monet. He visited the Near East, India, and America. He fell 
so ill in 1927 that his secretary, Jean Martet, believed the end 
was at hand, and therefore noted down what he supposed were to 
be his master’s last words. But Clemenceau recovered, and Mar- 
tet continued to jot down faithfully all his conversations with 
the old man during the next two years. He became a veritable 
Boswell who has furnished us with an altogether intimate and 
delightful record of Clemenceau’s rambling recollections. 

Clemenceau was unable to stick to his intention of preserving 
political silence until his death. As a candle flickers up brightly 
before it dies out, so he was stirred in his last weeks into writing 
one of his most sarcastic and stinging attacks. In “Grandeur and 
Misery of Victory” he assails two French idols—Foch and Poin- 
caré. Foch had published a memoir in which vanity, ingratitude, 
and untruthfulness roused Clemenceau to a counterblast. With- 
out going here into the merits of their controversies, I may men- 
tion in a word some of Clemenceau’s contentions. Foch was to 
blame for the Chemin des Dames disaster in March, 1918, be- 
cause he miscalculated the point of the German attack; the 
French Chamber of Deputies demanded a scapegoat, but Clemen- 
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ceau saved Foch from the politicians, and even secured for him 
the title of Marshal of France and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied forces. For fear of offending Pershing, Foch refused to 
use his authority to bring the American troops into battle to save 
the French as early as Clemenceau thought imperative. During 
the peace negotiations, Foch disobeyed the orders of Clemenceau, 
who, as Minister of War, was his superior in authority. Foch was 
bent on annexing the Rhineland to France. This was pure Ger- 
man territory. To have annexed it, as Clemenceau rightly per- 
ceived, would have been a gigantic injustice and would have sad- 
dled Europe with a fresh source of conflict in the shape of a new 
Alsace-Lorraine “the other way round.” He therefore refused, 
“This,” he says, “exasperated our Generalissimo, who was natu- 
rally enough much more interested in finishing Ais war by a peace 
after Ais own heart than in the equitable balancing of the claims 
of nations who until then had had no notion of anything beyond 
cutting each other’s throats.” 

Clemenceau’s charges against Poincaré are mainly two. First, 
the French President with his lawyer-like subtleties supported 
the militarist (Foch) against the civilian Prime Minister (Cle- 
menceau). And secondly, Poincaré later abandoned many points 
in the Treaty of Versailles which Clemenceau had arranged with 
such pains to gain security and justice for France. His indignation 
at these “mutilations” of the Treaty is based on his coaviction 
that Germany was guilty of the greatest crime in history, “a 
crime premeditated, prepared, and carried out in broad day- 
light”; that the League of Nations, without executive powers, 
will never be able to prevent war; that the Locarno pacts are 
an insubstantial guarantee “calculated to mislead easily satisfied 
consciences and to lull more vigilant minds to sleep”; that “Ger- 
many is arming and France is disarming”; and that France by 
successive concessions has allowed her reparations payments from 
Germany to be scaled down to “one-sixth of the agreed amount.” 

Such are these writings of an octogenarian. Fortunately, they 
do not constitute his claim to fame. In fact, he himself often says 
that it is not words but deeds that count. The true significance of 
Clemenceau’s life lies in the indomitable energy and determina- 
tion with which he fought for what he regarded as right and 
justice. His victories for Dreyfus, for France, for the Allies, 
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were owing to the fact that defeat was a word he would not toler- 
ate. The interests of France, which for him were synonymous 
with right and justice, must triumph. 


Sipney B. Fay 


A POET’S COLUMBUS 
Tue Book or CurisropHeR CotumBus, 4y Paut Yale University 
Press. 

M. Craupet in “The Book of Christopher Columbus” has writ- 
ten with much invention, much real imagination. He says himself 
that the story, for him, has a larger meaning than mere history: 
“For it is not Christopher alone but every son of woman who is 
chosen to hear the call of the Other World and of that farther 
Shore which may it please the Divine Grace to have us attain.” 
Throughout, Columbus is not merely himself but the “Christ- 
bearer, the Ambassador of God. . . . My second name is light, 
all that is light, spirit and wings!” He evidently wants his play to 
convey this message to the public. Wishing to make his version of 
the story of Columbus mean more than an historical account, he 
has called to his aid nearly all the varied methods of present-day 
drama, even methods not usually regarded as purely dramatic. 

Instead of dividing his play into acts, he breaks it, like so many 
other recent dramatists, into 2 parts consisting respectively of 
18 and 8 scenes each. He does not try to make his play carry 
its message simply or almost entirely by characterization. His is a 
very modern mise en scéne. For instance, borrowing an idea much 
used lately in pageantry, he has a Reader who opens every scene, 
reading from a book which he brings on at the beginning of the 
play. Borrowing, or adapting from the Greek, he uses choruses 
and semi-choruses, who now speak and now sing. Turning for aid 
to the motion picture, he makes the screen on his stage at times 
show what it would be difficult or impossible to express by actors, 
and this he does both by pictures and apparently by titles. At 
other moments, he uses pictures for little more than emphasis: 
something will first appear on the screen only to be duplicated in 
a moment on the stage itself. This is, for instance, true in the 
scene of the dove on page 10, which first appears on the screen 
and then is duplicated with, apparently, a living dove on the real 
stage. He uses dancing by “wild, grotesque figures,” stopping 
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the dancing “from time to time to let the dialogue be heard.” 
There is even the mule of Columbus, “which greets graciously 
the public.” 

Again, in his characterization M. Claudel is very modern. He 
has, for instance, a first and a second Columbus. These speak not 
only separately—one of them apparently the Columbus who acts, 
the other the Columbus who watches himself and comments—but 
speak to each other. It is a little difficult to follow the exact in- 
tended handling of these two Columbuses, but from the follow- 
ing, “Christopher Columbus, showing with his finger Christopher 
Columbus 2 in the proscenium,” it would appear that the second 
Columbus confines himself in some way to the proscenium while 
the other, the first Columbus, appears on the stage proper. The 
idea is somewhat like that made famous in amateur circles some 
years ago by Miss Alice Gerstenberg in her “Overtones.” F'ol- 
lowing the manner of much modern expressionism, M. Claude! 
makes little attempt to round out the characters. They convey 
one aspect of themselves to a scene, or one thought. The charac- 
terization bears somewhat the same relation to life that the fig- 
ures of Puvis de Chavannes in his famous wall decorations bear 
to real life. 

It is all, as has been said, ingenious, inventive, richly imagina- 
tive, a tempting challenge to any ambitious, really artistic pro- 
ducer. However, it raises a very serious question for anyone 
trained in the theatre: namely, whether many of these modern 
expressionists do not write completely unto themselves, quite for- 
getful of the usual conditions of stage presentation. Nearly al! 
put a very heavy strain on even an imaginative producer. They 
ask, in too many cases, for what demands expense, and still more 
expense, because they refuse to get their results by the methods 
which sufficed for Shakespeare, Calderén, Moliére, and cen- 
turies of dramatists. For instance, motion pictures are expensive. 
If they are absolutely needed because they do something which 
cannot be done in any other way—as in the realistic handling 
of great crowds or a presentation of extended views—such ex- 
pense may be pardonable; but if they are used where the ordi- 
nary stage presentation would naturally suffice or could be made 
to suffice, or are used merely to emphasize or prepare for an effec- 
tive stage presentation of the ordinary kind, is the expense neces- 
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sary? When a dramatist calls for crowds of expensively dressed 
people where the crowd is not absolutely necessary, when spe- 
cially arranged music must be provided, when the ordinary dra- 
matic appeals tested by centuries are thrown aside for newer and 
expensive methods, have we not a perfect right to ask whether 
the results gained are any better, and, if gained, justify the in- 
volved expense? The drama is likely in the next ten years to find 
it wise to make some use of the “talking picture”; but whether 
M. Claudel has found the beginning of the right path is by no 
means sure. With it dramatists may try to do what the stage has 
proved it cannot do; but when the picture is substituted for clear 
action on the stage, or is used simply for emphasizing, is that 
desirable? The writer of this review comes away from reading 
“The Book of Christopher Columbus” with no sureness that the 
rich invention of this telling of the story justifies the complica- 
tion and the necessary expensiveness of the proposed production. 
Nor is he perfectly sure that the message M. Claudel, as author, 
seems to wish to bring as to the larger significance of the voyage 
of Columbus is made completely clear for an average audience. 
To him, the play seems a highly individual product demanding a 
very imaginative and sensitive producer, not limited in his fi- 
nances. It seems, also, to require a somewhat special audience, de- 
lighting in suggestion rather than direct presentation, quick to see 
values and to correlate them into a satisfactory total. Yet, in spite 
of all the queries and doubts “The Book” raises, it remains an ex- 
citing challenge for trained producers. 

The illustrations by Jean Charlot deserve special comment. 
They are very clever, thoroughly catching the spirit of the scenes. 
They really interpret. 

GerorcE P. BaKER 


HUMANISM AGAINST ROMANTICISM 


HUMANISM AND AMERICA, edited by NorMAN Foerster, Farrar & Rinehart. 
Tue Province oF Psycne, 4y Hucu I’Anson Fausset, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 


Ir was said of Thomas Huxley that he “patrolled his beat with a 
vigilant eye to the loose characters of thought.” A similar task has 
been undertaken in “Humanism and America” by the writers 
whom Mr. Foerster has recruited and whom Mr. Babbitt captains. 
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They write to our country at this time. They are concerned, jy 
the first instance, to rescue from popular abuse the term that js 
their own chosen self-designation. They are then concerned to 
require of others the same precision of thought and speech which 
they seek for themselves. There is no doubt that the time fur- 
nishes them with their occasion and perhaps with their oppor- 
tunity. The revolt and skepticism of post-war America has spent 
its energy and is now becoming a tedious platitude. Modernity 
has ended in a “terrible headache,” and humanism is proposed as 
the sober second thoughts of our cultural day-after-the-night- 
before. 

As for the term itself, these writers wrap it about themselves 
with a somewhat patrician gesture. This garment they weave, 
and by which they are seen, shall not be any moon-calf’s gabar- 
dine under which careless thinkers may crawl when the clouds 
return after the rain. In particular they are agreed that its skirts 
shall make no room for Mr. Walter Lippmann! 

We owe them thanks for an initial clarity in stating their own 
case. Humanism concedes life at three levels; the natural, the 
human, and the religious. Since its central maxim is “nothing too 
much,” it is not concerned with the extremes, but contents itself 
with life at the middle level. It aims to achieve the harmonious 
development of all man’s faculties in this world. In so doing it 
reaffirms the centrality, for man, of his own affairs, insights, and 
moral judgments. As a way of life the will-to-refrain, which 
the romantic movement discarded, is to be re-discovered. 

These humanists are all at particular pains to say that man and 
nature can never be fast friends. They concede the mind’s curious 
and proper interest in nature, but they will allow no emotional or 
moral liaison with nature. This is their main burden, consistently 
maintained from cover to cover. Rousseau remains the arch- 
enemy, but we are not to forget those angels of darkness who 
have given his heresy a local habitation; Cooper, Poe, Melville, 
Emerson, Whitman, Masters, Dreiser, and all their kind. 

Incidentally they pay their addresses to those who have tried 
to make a scientific dogma and a new religion out of naturalism. 
There is short shrift for the dreams of Eddington and Einstein, 
for the pseudo-sciences of psychology and sociology, for psycho- 
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lytic clergymen, and for legislators who are trying to “wire 
a : twilight world for incandescent goodness.” Mr. More has 
used this broadsword before and returns to the battle with un- 
wearied zest. 

Unlike their dubious allies in the churches, these classical hu- 
manists look with greater hope to the supernatural than to the 
natural. Their book, perversely, is a kind of chapel of “Quo 
Vadis.” They meet the disillusioned religionist coming out of 
the City of God, and they will go back there, if need be, to die 
for the faith. So Professor Babbitt quotes with approval Pascal’s 
saying that eventually the humanist must take sides in the discus- 
sion between the naturalist and the supernaturalist, and does not 
fear to add that in that time he will unhesitatingly range himself 
on the side of the supernaturalist. Indeed, Mr. T. S. Eliot seems 
to have been a successful gospeller among this group in behalf of 
a mild Anglo-Catholicism, as a cure for the pride of modernity. 

Professor Babbitt alone hews to the line. The others are busy 
lopping off excrescences, with considerable flourish of axes and 
boisterous high spirits. Much of the book lacks that literary auster- 
ity which Professor Babbitt gives to his own chapter. Much of it, 
given the classical tradition, is over-written and seems to betray 
some want of final immunity against the virus of romanticism. 
The last half of the volume is almost wholly concerned with 
American letters, ancient and modern. If Mr. Foerster seriously 
proposes to found a college of propaganda, he should allow less 
space for this single interest and should find missioners who can 
afirm humanism as soberly as some of these, his hasty recruits, 
deny romanticism and naturalism truculently. 

The book is significant in that it pillories the inadequate dog- 
matism of much of the careless thinking of the time, and dis- 
covers the scarlet letter on the person of those who have had too 
intimate an affair with nature. God-ward it is not skeptical but is, 
as it must be, for the moment reserved. Forbidding too confident 
trust in nature and unable to sanction a sufficient trust in God, it 
does not clearly enough elaborate those concerns of man as 
man which are professedly its theme—Professor Babbitt always 
excepted. 

Mr. Hugh Fausset’s “Proving of Psyche” is a frank plea, 
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by an Englishman, for a new romanticism. Its latter half js , 
studied criticism of Professor Babbitt’s whole position. This 
American humanism, to Mr. Fausset’s way of thinking, is merely 
a residual Puritanism, which long ago died in England, but has 
survived in America, because unlike other cultures which evolved 
out of primitive traditions, American culture has had to be the 
perpetuation of a particular way of life brought over from Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century. England never had to make a 
permanent culture out of this Puritan half-truth; it always had 
the Cavalier correction. The aristocratic morality of Puritanism 
has proved to be incompatible with the democratic expansiveness 
of America, and therefore the American humanist, who was from 
the first a cultural accident, is now the soldier of a forlorn hope. 

The first and positive half of Mr. Fausset’s book is an apologia 
for what he calls creative rather than critical individualism. Life, 
for him, must be rooted and grounded in the creative instinct. 
The victories of the spirit must be inspired and achieved by the 
ventures of imagination, which is the unifying power in man. 
We must rid ourselves of all ancient dualisms, which have de- 
feated man in the past. The tortures of Dostoievsky and the in- 
toxication of Melville are ministries of reconciliation. The 
“Christian virus,” derived from Jesus who was the first great 
romantic, still “proffers unity and health.” 

Mr. Fausset’s unwillingness to be put off with a critical in- 
dividualism is intelligible. He writes ardently, and at times ec- 
statically. The things which belong to his peace are not to be 
found in the mid-world of human moderation. The extremes of 
life are felt, if not always defined; they impinge upon him and 
will not be denied. It is the office of the creative imagination to 
capture them in their unity and entirety. 

The obvious truth of these two books is this:—England was 
hurt, terribly hurt, by the war; America remained relatively un- 
hurt. Mr. Foerster’s band are still left with margins enough of 
strength and goods to employ profitably the critical method. 
Mr. Fausset, to whom the lines have fallen in a strait place, has 
no such margins, can afford no such luxury of criticism, and must 
affirm the creative instinct as the will-to-live, perhaps as the very 
price of life itself. 

Wittarp L. Sperry 
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THE ROMANTIC SIDE OF BYRON 


Byron, dy AnpRE Maurots, translated by Hamisu Mixes, D. Appleton. 
Speakinc of the Countess Guiccioli, M. Maurois says: “She pub- 
lished her recollections of Byron, in which she turned him into 
the fond, romantic hero which in his lifetime he had always re- 
fused to be.”” We wonder if M. Maurois himself has not at times 
civen to the poet a more romantic character than the poet him- 
self would have considered either desirable or true. We are not 
challenging the accuracy of individual facts. Though the author 
on page 442 does assign to Cowley a well-known line from Mil- 
ton’s “Comus,” his statements in general are well documented 
and carefully weighed. What we question is the justice with 
which he distributes his emphasis. It is true that Byron had many 
“affairs” with women, that they played a very large part in his life; 
but there were other highly important factors in his career which 
here receive much less attention—perhaps because they would 
have a less magic effect on readers and author’s royalties. Byron’s 
temporary and unimportant flirtation with Lady Frances Web- 
ster is given more emphasis than his lifelong friendship with 
Tom Moore. His relations with Rogers, whom he himself called 
his “poetical papa,” are slurred over; but his brief and vulgar 
amour with Margarita Cogni is staged with full dramatic effect. 
Judged by his letters, Byron was more excited about his part in 
the Pope-Bowles Controversy than about half of the love af- 
fairs so graphically retailed; yet in the present book the Contro- 
versy is not even mentioned. We cannot agree that Byron’s men- 
tal world was so exclusively filled by a succession of feminine 
portraits. With Caesarian lordliness, he came, he kissed, he con- 
quered—and then turned his eager brain to other equally inter- 
esting matters. We should like to see more of his interest in the 
literary and political currents of his day, more pictures of Alex- 
ander emulating Achilles, and fewer of him lolling in the arms 
of Thais. It is one side, rather than a complete picture of the 
inner man, that is here given. 

Yet we must admit that this one side is given extremely well. 
The book reads as interestingly as a novel; and, although it may 
sacrifice truth of emphasis, it almost invariably gains this reada- 
bility without sacrificing truth of fact. There is some interesting 
new material, especially about Byron’s ancestors, his marriage, 
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and the subsequent lives of those connected with him. Regarding 
various delicate problems, such as the poet’s relations with 
Augusta, M. Maurois weighs the evidence with the fine judg. 
ment of a scholar and a gentleman. He has done so well that we 
wish he had done still better. 

We question sometimes whether a thoroughly satisfactory life 
of Byron ever will be, or can be written. A character at once s 
brilliant and so morbid, so conditioned by hostile forces of both 
environment and heredity, so seething with repressed impulses, 
so alternating between real grief and melodramatic pose, offers 
problems to stagger biographer and psychiatrist alike. Books in 
the field are numerous and readable; material is abundant; but 
many of the conclusions still rest in darkness. One fact, how- 
ever, is worth more emphasis than it has usually received. Byron, 
though intensely passionate, was not merely the child of passion. 
He had one of the most active brains in Europe, and his real 
life involves a history of his thoughts as well as his sins. 


FREDERICK E. Pierce 


THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS 

Tue Psycnotocy or CuiLpHoop, Evcar James Swirt, D. Appleton. 
Ir is said nowadays that every intelligent prospective mother fills 
a shelf with books selected from the great number of those writ- 
ten about babies and their feeding, children and their care, psy- 
chology, environment versus heredity, intelligence tests for 
children, “The Teaching of Reading,” and so on. If such a one 
should find herself the mother of twins and hence twice as busy 
as she expected, my advice to her would be to give away to the 
public library all the books but one, “The Psychology of Child- 
hood” by Professor Swift. She could manage very well with that 
one, for it has in it the gist of what really has been found out 
about children and their psychology, and a shrewd report full 
of common sense on discoveries claimed by enthusiasts to have 
been made. 

I feel the more justified in suggesting to a very busy mother 
that she confine her reading to this book, because, although she 
may miss some of the details of the information now at the 
disposal of parents, she will not get any misinformation, she will 
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not encounter any specialist-bulletins whose findings she must 
not accept without testing them by her own experience; and, 
above all, because Professor Swift holds fast to a principle which 
| think can never be too much emphasized in family life, and 
which is often savagely man-handled by narrow specialists—the 
principle that in human relations and affairs there is no one key 
that will unlock all doors, no one solution for all problems, no 
one explanation of all facts. The multifarious many-sidedness of 
the complex human nature of our children is here recognized 
fully, and steadily recalled to the mind of the inquiring parent. 
Professor Swift repeats in many forms in many connections what 
he succinctly sets forth in the statement, “One defect in child- 
training is the human tendency to emphasize one aspect of a 
problem.” 

In another way I find him an especially wise adviser. He not 
only informs the reading parent of discoveries made in laboratories 
about the importance of the principle of associations of ideas, he 
reminds his reader constantly of how this works in every day 
life, how the vitally important methods of “indirect training” by 
the general moral tone of the family life are often overlooked 
in the search for direct ones that can be applied at the moment. 

Everybody who had a dog when he was a child has amused 
himself by experimenting with the animal’s understanding of 
words as against tones of voice; has called out “You’re a good 
dog” in the fierce loud angry tone with the gesture that usually 
accompanies the command of “Go home, sir, go home,” and has 
watched the dog slink away sorrowful. And then has called his 
pet to him, fondled him, and murmured mildly in his ear, while 
petting him, “Go home, Fido! go home,” and watched the dog 
wag his happiest tail and look trustingly and lovingly up into the 
face of his master. Parents of little children would do well to re- 
member those experiments, and if they won’t, Professor Swift 
is the man to remind them of what they mean. I am delighted 
to see that he does not consider it beneath his professional dig- 
nity to tell his readers more than once that “a quiet tone of voice 
should always be kept,” that you should in dealing with children 
“never raise your voice above the tone that indicates composure,” 
that the general emotional atmosphere of the home decides, far 
more than specific food or health habits, whether the child’s 
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digestion and general development can go on vigorously and 
normally. The bock is full of sound and quotable phrases such 
as: “Obedience is not an end in itself,” and “Education and disc- 
pline should be a growth.” And finally, just for my personal 
taste, the excellent good sense shown in the chapters on the mean. 
ing of the much-debated Jukes and Edwards, and on the methods 
used in the detection of the “superior” child, would alone be 
quite worth the price of the book. 


Dorotuy CANFIELD FIsHER 
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SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE 


Tue Diary or a Country Parson, 4y James Wooprorpk, edited by Jouy 
BeresForp, 4 vols., Oxford University Press. 


Four volumes have appeared, and a fifth and final is coming; 
and how I wish the line might stretch out to the crack of doom! 
For these are not books; these are life. In reading these pages, it 
is as though we were living in Norfolk in the eighteenth century, 
in a typical English village; as though we knew intimately all the 
persons from Squire to servants; and the Rector best of all. 

The discovery of this diary is a marvellous piece of good for- 
tune. It is worth tons of historical research. For we do not have 
to make any attempt to reconstruct the past; here is the past 
itself. Every reader will ask himself that old question, Is it pos- 
sible for any human being to write a diary with no thought of its 
coming under alien scrutiny? I confess I cannot answer that ques- 
tion: but if ever there were a diary written only for the composer, 
this is it. 

We are fortunate not only in the appearance of this book, but 
peculiarly fortunate in its editor. Mr. John Beresford is a scrupu- 
lously accurate scholar, and a man of wit, taste, and judgment. 
His excellent book, “Gossip of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries,” would inspire confidence in any sensible reader. His 
editorial policy in these volumes, where for reasons of space he 
has felt compelled to make selections from the diary, is made 
clear by the following statement: “In a work of this character | 
would rather not be distracted frequently by those compelling 
foot-notes which one hates to read and fears to miss. If the reader 
dislikes me, he can see me coming, skip me, and proceed with 
the diary. Only he must be careful how he skips, because in so 
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doing he may lose the thread of the narrative.” As a matter of 
fact, the notes and transitional remarks are admirable. 

Englishmen write in smaller characters than Americans; the 
average Englishman can set down more words on a postcard than 
| can place on a large sheet. Robert Browning could and did 
write the Lord’s prayer on a bit of paper the exact size of his 
thumbnail. This diary “covers nearly every single day of the 
long stretch of years from 1758 to 1803. It is written in a hand- 
writing as clear as print, almost as small, and much more closely 
compressed, and the manuscript runs through some sixty-eight 
booklets.” It belongs to the great-great-great nephew of the 
diarist, Dr. R. E. H. Woodforde. 

[It is matter for congratulation that the village parson who 
wrote these memoranda was a person of no distinction in his own 
time, and was apparently free from even a trace of ambition. 
Archibald Marshall says the happiest people in the world are 
those who have enough to live on in comfort and are devoid of 
ambition. The Reverend James Woodforde was a bachelor, 
whose sole company in the household was his niece Nancy; he 
was an Oxford graduate, an orthodox Christian, doing his duty 
as a pastor faithfully, loving country sports, fond of his parish- 
ioners, kindly, charitable, generous, and always a gentleman. If 
he had been a prominent man, the diary would not be nearly so 
accurate a picture of eighteenth-century life. It is precisely be- 
cause he was an average parson, living in an average village, 
associating with average people, that we see through his pages 
the daily life of his time. 

Tremendous things happened. The American Revolution, the 
French Revolution, world-shaking wars. But the Parson went on 
with his duties, hunting hares, visiting the sick, playing cribbage 
with Nancy, living his life. The editor quotes happily from 
Macaulay: “This is the really precious part of history, the corn 
which some threshers carefully sever from the chaff, for the pur- 
pose of gathering the chaff into the garner, and flinging the corn 
into the fire.” 

Perhaps the thing that will most impress Americans, who are 
afraid to eat and forbidden by law to drink, is the enormous, 
prodigious amount of food and liquor consumed by the Parson 
every day, in which respects he differed not at all from his con- 
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temporaries. Breakfast was usually at nine, dinner at four—thus 
they used the daylight in the long autumn and winter months, 
without interruptions. Dinner lasted so long that when it was 
finally over, it was about time for supper. As some persons other- 
wise apparently respectable employ bootleggers to-day, so the 
Reverend James Woodforde, sincerely devout, a man of God, 
had no scruples in buying rum from smugglers. Here is an ordi- 
nary meal. “I gave them for Dinner a Leg of Mutton boiled, 
and Capers, some Salt Fish, plenty of Plumb Puddings and 2 
Couple of boiled Rabbits, with a fine large Surloin of beef rosted, 
Plenty of Wine, Punch, and strong Beer after Dinner till 10 
o’clock.” Alas, as he grew older, we find him (and Nancy) more 
and more resorting to huge doses of rhubarb; “going to bed took 
a good dose of rhubarb, which I hope will be of great service, 
and may it please God to grant its desired effect.” 

These four volumes are to have and to hold. Buy them, keep 
them, and it is certain you will read them more than once and 
with increasing delight. 

Lyon PHELps 


BOOKS ON LINCOLN 


Lincotn, 4y Emit. Lupwic, translated by Even and Cepar Pavt, Little, 
Brown & Co. 

ApraHaM LincoLn, 4y ALBERT SHaw, 2 v0/s., Review of Reviews Corpor 
110”. 

Lincotn at Getryspurc, E. Barton, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

New Letrers anpD Papers oF compiled by Paut M. AncLe, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Tue Lincoln theme is always amazingly fresh. No better proof 
of the vitality of Lincoln in the popular mind could be had than 
the manner in which he has survived the biographical mill; for in 
the voluminous mass of Lincoln literature there are but few 
works that are at once solid, well-balanced, readable, authentic, 
competent, and comprehensive. A distinguished professional biog- 
rapher has now got round to Lincoln, and we have a “full-length 
portrait” by Emil Ludwig. It is indeed a vivid book, and is ad- 
vertised as “likely to become the most widely read life of Lin- 
coln yet published.” Being a foreigner, the author views the 
whole scene with a perspective that few American writers achieve; 
being a master of speech, he has produced a stirring narrative. 
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Writing in German, he considers it “one of the happiest privi- 
leges” of his career to “present this greatest of American charac- 
vers to the Old World.” Fearing that American readers will find 
faults in his story, he begs them to see the whole portrait and 
overlook details. 

One naturally asks, What is the central factor in Ludwig’s 
approach to his subject? Is it the desire to interpret Lincoln to 
Europeans? Is it the fact that the author wrote poetry before 
he turned to biography? Is it the “new historical method,” which 
he mentions without adequate definition in the preface? Rather 
is it not that Ludwig sees Lincoln as “one of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters”? He sees “every scene” of his life “bound together by 
dramatic destiny,” his whole career “grandly conceived by Fate.” 
Lincoln is “dramatized.” This method has its advantage. Un- 
doubtedly a fascinating book has been produced. Perhaps many 
will agree that here is Ludwig’s “masterpiece.” 

The average reader is probably not aware of the disadvantages 
of this dramatization. The main disadvantage is that in every 
situation those elements that are unsensational are disregarded 
and the dramatic elements are selected or imagined. Two ex- 
amples must suffice. The substance of the last cabinet meeting— 
the discussion of Lincoln’s patiently prepared plan for a gen- 
erous restoration of a broken South—is neglected, while the 
President’s odd reference to his dream of the ship and the in- 
definite shore is featured. The main point in Lincoln’s last speech, 
in which he appealed to a divided North to let the South come 
back, is passed over, while the presence of Booth in the audience 
is hit upon as the thing to be stressed and as the cue for a passage 
in which the poet-biographer “supposes” what might have been 
the thoughts of “this Brutus.” 

The play’s the thing! Always the climactic word or phrase. 
“Destiny was getting to work. . . . Douglas won the first round. 
. . . The fate of the country turned on the presidential elec- 
tion. . . . Are not the assassins near? . . . Booth has put the 
last touches to his scenario. . . . Courage! He will be Brutus!” 
This is Ludwig’s style. As to the “new historical method,” ac- 
curacy is not its main characteristic. Lincoln was in fact aware 
that his Proclamation did not free all the Negroes; and Ludwig’s 
statement in his last paragraph that never since Lincoln’s death 
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“has an innocent man worn a chain of slavery” on this continent 
is incorrect—for the anti-slavery Amendment did not come 
until eight months after Lincoln’s death. As to the Proclama- 
tion, that was not a general blow against slavery on principle, but 
a measure of limited scope directed against “rebellion.” Unfor- 
tunately, in order to understand Lincoln, the thoughtful studens 
must turn to less thrilling books and sources; he must use the 
“historical documents” which Ludwig dislikes, and he must en- 
visage precisely those elements which the dramatist discards 
but which, nevertheless, constitute the stuff of statesmanship, 
Yet one must recognize the vitality of Ludwig’s book. It has 
masterly passages, and will bring its author many American as 
well as European admirers. 

Albert Shaw’s volumes are mainly pictorial, their purpose 
being to present the political career of Lincoln by way of -repro- 
ducing hundreds of contemporary drawings, cartoons, posters, 
and photographs. The illustrations overshadow the text, which, 
though elaborate, is little more than a journalistic commentary 
on presidential politics from 1824 to 1860, with emphasis upon 
Lincoln. Further volumes, which will deal with his presidency, 
are in preparation. The excellent illustrated magazines of the 
time constitute the main source of these pictorial riches, the 
chief debt being due to “Harper’s Weekly,” the New York 
“T]lustrated News” and “Leslie’s.” Humorous pictures from 
London “Punch,” “Vanity Fair,” and “Budget of Fun” add spice 
to the books, while occasionally a fugitive publication such as the 
“Rail-Splitter” (Chicago, 1860) is levied upon for rare cam- 
paign material. At times these political caricatures fall flat, for 
the controversial cartoon, like soufflé, should be served hot; but, 
for the most part, they impart a refreshing vividness to the Lin- 
coln story. Though the cartoonist’s craft, then as now, was de- 
graded to journalistic ends, yet from turning these delightfu! 
pages one not only acquires a sense of being close to Lincoln’s 
day, but a new conception of the exuberant and powerful jour- 
nalism of that period. 

In Mr. Barton’s “Lincoln at Gettysburg” one finds a detailed 
account of the address—“what the President said and how he 
said it,” how he held his manuscript and pronounced his vowels, 
how his “Kentucky idiom” was manifest, how many times he 
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used the word that, how the words “under God” were extempo- 
raneously inserted, what he “wished he had said,” what versions 
have come down in Lincoln’s writing, and what conflicting re- 
ports were given by witnesses. Far different from the later ver- 
dict, according to Barton, was the disappointing impression upon 
the audience. To those who had come many miles to hear him, it 
seemed that Lincoln had stopped as he was beginning, that he 
had “made no speech at all.” One thinks of little to add to Bar- 
ton’s pages; but more might have been made of the manner in 
which the Gettysburg speech expressed Lincoln’s central idea of 
the world significance of the Civil War as a vindication of the 
effectiveness of popular rule. It might also have been well to 
emphasize Lincoln’s avoidance of any denunciation of the en- 
emy—an element duly supplied on the same occasion by Edward 
Everett. 

Mr. Paul M. Angle is a young scholar whose specialization 
in Lincoln studies is grounded in solid historical training. He is 
secretary of the Abraham Lincoln Association of Springfield, 
Illinois, and was prominent in exposing last year the forgeries 
of Lincoln documents in the “Minor Collection.” Smaller works 
have appeared from his pen; and in his present excellent edition 
of new Lincoln documents he has performed a most valuable 
service to scholars. That it should now be possible, after the con- 
tinuous flood of Lincoln publications, to present as he has done 
375 pages.of new Lincoln writings, will be a surprise to many; 
and the surprise is increased when one notes the variety of the 
subject matter involved, ranging as it does from legal notes and 
jottings to speeches, letters, and even verse. 

Especially interesting are the letters from Lincoln to his wife 
while he was in Congress, for in their affectionate playfulness 
they reveal a phase of the Lincoln family life that is perhaps not 
sufficiently appreciated. Much of the material, it is true, is rather 
arid; but interest in Lincoln has become so widespread that even 
trivial words uttered by him are cherished. Not all this material 
is new to Lincoln biographers. Most of the significant items were 
used by Beveridge, and many of them have appeared in news- 
papers or magazines; but the usefulness of collecting these scat- 
tered papers and making them conveniently available is obvious. 
Each one, it may be added, has been tested as to genuineness (an 
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important factor in these days of fakes and hoaxes) and has been 
traced as to origin. Still other Lincoln items will doubtless come 
to light (the reviewer suspects that various Lincoln endorsements 
not shown here are to be found in the Attorney General’s papers 
and similar archives of the Civil War period); but it is reason- 
able to suppose that no equally extensive accession of such ma- 
terials is to be expected until the time comes for the unsealing 
of the great Lincoln collection in the Library of Congress. 


J. G. Ranpat 
MEREDITH’S HEROIC WORLD 


Tue Lire or Georce Merepitn, 4y Ropert Esmonve Sencourt, Char!e; 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Twenty years after his death and a hundred after his birth 
George Meredith has a biography worthy of him. Those who 
loved his novels and poems while he was still living will remem- 
ber how tantalizing it was to be able to learn next to nothing about 
the man. Here was an heroic world of passion and delight, a splen- 
dor of nature and of human beings; yet so little did we know of 
its creator that a legend was current to the effect that he was an 
illegitimate son of an eminent English author until someone, tak- 
ing the trouble to consult a biographical dictionary, discovered 
that Meredith’s supposed sire would have had to beget him at the 
age of three! 

Then seven or eight years ago came Mr. S. E. Ellis’s biography. 
This for the first time revealed Meredith’s family history and 
some of his intimate life, but being written by a relative and one of 
a family which seemed to have been rather roughly handled in 
two of the novels, it betrays an amusing pique in the endeavor to 
establish the point that the Ellises were quite as good as anybody 
(and better than some! ) while its critical estimates are often at the 
level of smoking-room club talk. Yet the book is interesting, per- 
manent source material, and far from being totally superseded 
by this newest study. 

Mr. Sencourt has now written not only the biography of Mere- 
dith but a work of art in its own right. A happy blending of the old 
and new styles of biographical writing with the virtues of both and 
the vices of neither, it is a performance of such interest and distinc- 
tion that I can imagine its being read with pleasure by persons un- 
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acquainted with Meredith’s works, although I can hardly im- 
agine its being laid down without a keen desire to read them. The 
style has fittingly now and again a tinge of Meredith’s own with 
a charming unself-consciousness and never a taint of mere imita- 
tion with the added virtue (which Meredith’s seldom had) of 
a lucid simplicity. With not a lapse in its vigilant craftsmanship 
the work has sensitive insight, sympathetic understanding, intelli- 
gent appraisal of human and cultural values, keeps flowering into 
ripe wisdom of the author’s own, and on occasion (as in the bit 
about Sassoon), into a beauty which gives one a catch at the heart. 
The documentation meanwhile is fact-tight and never obtruded. 
All the old landmarks of the Meredithian landscape are here and 
many new ones, both easily recognizable. 

We who love Meredith (and I may as well confess that I am a 
fanatic admirer of twenty-five years’ standing), we who are eter- 
nally grateful to him for having beautified and ennobled life for 
us by creating an ideal world peopled with heroic men and women, 
may be pardoned for believing that he is the Shakespeare of the 
Victorians and that it will need another century for his right to that 
title to be recognized. If we had Shakespeare’s biography (which 
one is tempted to thank heaven that we have not), I wonder if it 
would not be some such record as Meredith’s, a life relatively 
undistinguished in its externals compensated by an inner world 
of incredible riches, one of those lives which become a bone for 
the perpetual and bootless gnawing of the intellectually acute but 
spiritually obtuse. One can understand Meredith’s preference not 
to be biographied, and to be known through his works only, for 
the magic was his imagination. With this he created a world far 
more real and glowing than any biographer can make of his actual 
experience. 

A time is coming when the intimate processes of the creative 
mind will be one of the prime studies of mankind, and when it 
does come, biography will be ransacked for just such material as 
abounds in these pages of Mr. Sencourt—the interplay between 
the crude stuff of the artist’s experience and the finished product 
of his creative faculty, along with glimpses of the process and 
method. For Meredith’s externals are the violin timber of his 
fourteen Cremonas. Not the timber but the tone of his instru- 
ments is the miracle. It is one of the triumphs of mind over mat- 
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ter, and there is exhilaration in the thought that the Wagner of 
English fiction knew and admired the Wagner of German music, 
So the tailor’s son made of himself a Peer who could dispense 
with titles. 
Lucien Price 


IMPONDERABLES IN PAINTING 

Tue Parnter’s Crart, dy Corrissoz, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Apmirers of Mr. Cortissoz’s pleasant flow of popular art criti- 
cism will welcome a collection of his writings newly issued under 
the somewhat injudicious title of “The Painter’s Craft.” “The 
Painter’s Craft and Other Essays” would have been a more ac- 
curate description of the contents of this volume, for out of 
twenty-one articles which it contains only one is devoted even 
nominally to a discussion of craftsmanship. Moreover, in that one, 
which gives its title to the book, Mr. Cortissoz falls into some 
regrettable looseness of expression, confusing craft with the pur- 
pose which it serves. “The ponderables and the imponderables 
in this matter are inextricably mixed,” he decides; and the con- 
fusion is not at all cleared up by his culminating definition of 
technique as “the breath of the painter’s nostrils, the grain and 
texture of his soul, flinging itself upon canvas with the revelatory 
force of a gesture.” 

Mr. Cortissoz asserts that technique is “a spiritual affair, be- 
sides being a mechanical habit”: a proposition so little in accord- 
ance with the forces of lexicography and common sense as almost 
to defy attack. Whatever the source and purpose of technique 
may be, however intimately its workings may serve the agencies 
of spirit, the word must be reserved for the processes of materia! 
performance. Loose usage must not be allowed to rob us of this 
word. The technique of a master in painting is the material per- 
formance of his work. It is not a spiritual affair; it is a perfectly 
material one. And to call it a “mechanical habit” is scarcely more 
just, or even more helpful in Mr. Cortissoz’s avowed intention to 
“exalt the painter’s craft as a thing in itself right and fine.” But, 
then, such exaltation hardly seems necessary. What Mr. Cortis- 
soz really intends, he says simply: “I believe good workmanship 
to be the very life-blood of art,” but “it can be transformed into 
a peril—when it is exercised in a vacuum.” 
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In the chapters on individual painters which follow Mr. Cor- 
tissoz treads on other ground. In these accounts of painters and 
their works he strikes a singularly happy blend of criticism with 
narrative, anecdote, and instructive comment. He possesses and 
displays a philosophy of appreciation which is calm and judicial, 
but by no means lacking fire. He contrives to strike a note of 
intimacy, as if he were sitting with his reader by the hearthside, 
civing away secrets. There seems to be little or no common pur- 
pose in the essays, and not much connection between them. Since, 
for example, he treats of Velasquez from the point of view of 
the American collectors and museums, and gives an interesting 
account of the works owned in this country, it is disappointing to 
find in the succeeding articles, on Ribera, El Greco, and Goya, no 
notice taken of the important paintings of those masters owned 
by Americans. 

Most disappointing of all, perhaps, in view of the title of the 
book, is the omission of all account of the technical variations 
among the painters and schools of painting which are discussed. 
Of the real contributions to the painter’s craft which were made 
by the Spaniards, by the Flemings, by Chardin, by the Barbizon 
painters, nothing appears in these pages. The “imponderables” 
in their production are treated with judgment and discrimination, 
but the simple “ponderables”—the things they worked with, and 
the ways they worked, and the ways in which their working af- 
fected what they did—these painters’ crafts, in short, which the 
title leads us to expect, form no part of Mr. Cortissoz’s interest- 
ing notes. 


D. V. THompson, Jr. 


SONG FOSSILS 


TrapiTionaAL oF Viroinia, edited by Artuur Kyte Davis, Jr., 
Harvard University Press. 

Tue ExizapeTHan Jic RetaTep Sonc Drama, 4y Reap 
BaskERVILL, University of Chicago Press. 

Tue Romanesque Lyric FROM PETRONIUs TO THE CAMBRIDGE SoNnGs, 50—- 
1050, dy Puitip ScHUYLER ALLEN, with renderings into English verse 
by Howarpv Mumrorp Jones, University of North Carolina Press, 


Ir there is virtue in the saying, “Let me write the songs of a 
people and I care not who makes its laws,” we must have in these 
three admirable volumes the equivalent of an impressive law 
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library. They deal with the history of song, more in sociological 
than in narrowly literary aspects, from the early days of the 
Roman Empire to contemporary outcroppings in the mountains 
or coastal hamlets of Virginia. In all the volumes we are in touch 
with primitive humanity, among whom song easily coalesces with 
drama, dance, and liturgy; but the stages of societal develop. 
ment that they represent run just counter to historic sequence. |; 
is in Mr. Allen’s Romanesque lyrics that we glimpse the most 
tangled and cosmopolitan culture and in Mr. Davis’s Virginia 
ballads that we are closest to unaccommodated man. 

The Virginia Folklore Society was founded in 1913 by the late 
C. Alphonso Smith, who was its first president, director, and per- 
manent archivist, till failing health obliged him to relinquish his 
projects of publication to the editor of the uncommonly attrac- 
tive book now before us. Professor Davis has an impressive 
achievement to record and many charming reminiscences of field 
work to narrate, and he does ample justice to his subject. Of the 
305 English and Scottish popular ballads in Child’s canon no less 
than 51 have been taken down from the lips of Virginia singers, 
The total number of versions turned in amounts to 650, and the 
separate melodies are 148. The noted English expert, Mr. Ceci! 
J. Sharp, who did a good deal of ballad-collecting in Virginia, as 
well as in North Carolina, Kentucky, and West Virginia, wrote to 
Professor Smith: “I have found the tunes in Virginia extraordi- 
narily beautiful; I think of greater musical value than those | 
have taken down anywhere else in America.” Mr. Sharp judged 
less highly of the wording of the ballads he met in Virginia, and 
on this point balladists will disagree; but there can be no question 
of the profusion of versions and of separate ballads, greater than 
has yet been found in any other part of North America. Every 
Virginia county is represented, but the richest harvest came from 
the eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge. It seems that ballads did not 
very well survive the crossing of the mountains—perhaps, as is 
suggested, because the pioneers who got over the watershed kept 
going, and left the western slopes to be occupied by a later class of 
settlers. 

The ballads which, according to Mr. Davis, have so far ap- 
peared on this side of the ocean only in Virginia include such 
notable ones as “Johnie Cock,” “John of Hazelgreen,” “Dives 
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and Lazarus,” “The Death of Queen Jane,” “Lady Maisry,” 
and—most welcome of all—three ballads of Robin Hood (the 
“Death,” “Robin and the Tanner,” “Robin and Stutly”). The 
most popular ballad is “Bonny Barbara Allen,” reported in 92 
renderings—which is as it should be in a Cavalier commonwealth, 
for this was the favorite, one remembers, that his dear Mrs. 
Knipp was singing to Mr. Pepys in 1666: “and in perfect pleas- 
ure I was to hear her sing, and especially her little Scotch song of 
‘Barbary Allen.’” 

The editing of the texts is excellent and the notes of prove- 
nance full. Best of all for the general reader is Mr. Davis’s In- 
troduction, in which, after steering a skilfully discreet course 


_ through the cross currents of communal and non-communal the- 


ory, he illustrates the progress of ballad-collecting in Virginia 
with many delightful memorabilia from the letters of collectors. 

The Elizabethan jig, discussed by Professor Baskervill in a 
monumental work of over 600 pages, was a more sophisticated 
and yet more elusive product of the impulse to balladry. In it 
dancing and acting are no less essential than singing. Mr. Basker- 
vill explains the term as a doublet of giz, “applied to a type of 
dance in which whirling or turning on the toe was a conspicuous 
feature.” It was the great comedian Tarlton (who died in 1588) 
that first showed the dramatic possibilities of the jig, and Shake- 
speare’s colleague Will Kempe (the original Peter of “Romeo 
and Juliet” and Dogberry of “Much Ado”) that developed it to 
a point where—in Elizabethan public theatres at least—the far- 
cical concluding jig became a sine qua non of every play, so that 
Cotgrave’s French-English dictionary of 1611 defines farce as 
“the jig at the end of an enterlude, wherein some pretty knavery 
is acted.” 

In the eyes of Puritan observers, however, the knavery of the 
jig Was not pretty. It was, in fact, a highly spiced and boisterous 
affair, and in 1612 the authorities felt constrained by the particu- 
lar lewdness of the jigs perpetrated at the Fortune Playhouse and 
the alleged fact that “divers cutpurses and other lewd and ill dis- 
posed persons in great multitudes do resort thither at the end of 
every play” to issue an order for the suppression of jigs, com- 
manding “that all actors of every playhouse . . . utterly abolish 
all jigs, rimes, and dances after their plays.” I do not care to 
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estimate, nor does Mr. Baskervill, how far prohibition worked 
in this instance. 

It may have been the naughtiness of the jigs, as Mr. Baskerv’| 
thinks, which accounts for the remarkably small number that sur- 
vive. An equally potent deterrent to publication was probably the 
immense value the companies set upon their private stock. At any 
rate, the scarcity of extant examples is proverbial; but Mr. Bas- 
kervill has been able to collect two dozen English texts of differ- 
ent dates down to the Restoration, and to add a copious group of 
derivatives in German and Dutch—memorials of the English 
companies that toured the Continent in the days of Elizabeth. If 
the subject is (superficially considered) trivial and not for queasy 
stomachs, it is important in many aspects. Incidentally, Professor 
Baskervill’s learned analysis, the result of many years of re- 
search, throws new light upon Shakespearean acting, and in vari- 
ous places upon the Shakespeare text. On the whole, he has pro- 
duced a work that can hardly fail to rank as the classic treatment 
of its theme. 

The sort of thing which the Elizabethans called jig was very 
familiar to ancient Rome and mediaeval Europe as “mime” or 
mimus. Some authorities have ventured to give the mime the 
leading or even sole part in initiating modern song and drama. 
Against this sect Professor Allen contends with holy glee. “It was 
the monks!” he cries, at the close of a declamatory passage on 
page 266, who created modern poetry—not Roman mimes or 
Germanic scops; and it is chiefly the monastic schools of France 
and Ireland that he studies as the seed-beds of poetry, empha- 
sizing the large sweep of Oriental influence which he claims for 
these establishments through virtually the entire thousand years 
covered by his survey. He sets the various tribes of Goths on the 
pinnacle of early mediaeval culture and is as unmoved as Henry 
Adams was by the appeals of Anglo-Saxon verse. Whatever this 
last race possessed of poetic value he thinks they must have stolen 
from more enlightened folk, for example, the Irish. 

Professor Allen has been investigating the Latin origins of ver- 
nacular song even longer than his Chicago colleague, Professor 
Baskervill, has pursued the jig, and his book controls (it need 
not be said) a wide range of reading and reflection. Its effect is 
lessened by the manner, which is rather repetitious, truculent on 
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disputed points, and of the self-consciously sesquipedalian qual- 
ity termed Johnsonese. Perhaps the author has brooded too long 
upon his partis pris. Nevertheless, the future volume in which he 
promises the continuation of his study from the eleventh-century 
“Cambridge Songs” through the best age of Latin lyrics will be 
eagerly awaited. 

Professor Howard Mumford Jones has contributed to the 
book verse translations of practically all the Latin lyrics dis- 
cussed, and these are a real boon. Fifteen of the same songs have 
been independently rendered into English verse by Miss Helen 
Waddell in her recent and admirable “Mediaeval Latin Lyrics.” 
It would be supererogatory to compare the work of the two trans- 
lators, for both do noble and needed service. Mr. Jones, within 
the temporal limits prescribed by: Mr. Allen’s book, covers a 
much wider range of material, and has successfully carried 
through some very difficult feats of adaptation. Those who love 
the originals, even when but of cheap ballad or doggerel quality, 
will occasionally wish that he had kept his eye more closely upon 
the Latin words; but some such criticism can hardly be avoided 
by a spirited translator, and Mr. Jones’s prefatory note upon his 
method is a very sound and disarming plea. 


Tucker Brooke 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


France: A Stupy 1n Nationatity, dy Anpré Sircrriep, Yale University 
Press. 

A SuHorr History oF THE Frencn Propre, dy GUIGNEBERT, 
translated by F. G. RicumMonp, Macmillan Co. 


FRANCE, according to M. Siegfried, is a land of peasants and of 
artisans and bourgeois who have not left their peasant origins far 
behind them. The far-reaching transformations which the latter 
classes suffered in other countries as the result of the Industrial 
Revolution have affected France in a very slight degree. Since 
the fundamental characteristics of its people are the same as they 
were in the late eighteenth century, French politics are based on 
the conflicting principles of 1789. The tradition of the Ancien 
Régime, of Bonapartism, and of the rule of the higher bourgeois 
under Louis Philippe has impregnated the mass of the French 
people with an abiding suspicion of all government as being 
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a mere synonym for tyranny. As the French administration js 
essentially that of the First Empire, the people consider their 
representatives, the deputies, as men set to guard them from its 
tyranny. The result is a continual political migration towards the 
Left which, however, involves no idea of social or economic 
revolution. 

This explanation of French political psychology is completely 
convincing, but when M. Siegfried attempts to use it as a basis on 
which to compare France with other democracies, he seems to be 
on less firm ground. French politics to him represent the idea of 
individualism as opposed to the Anglo-Saxon conception of an 
efficient government which will promote the prosperity of the 
whole people. I doubt if this thesis can be maintained. The 
Frenchman says to his deputy: “It is your duty to guard me from 
the tyranny of the government,” while in America we say to our 
representatives, “We are sending you to be a member of our 
government. You will attack our liberties, but we shall not obey 
your decrees.” The fact that we elect “a Hoover” to the presi- 
dency does not mean that we are willing to sacrifice individuality 
—we simply play the same game as do the French but under 
slightly different rules. On the other hand, the Frenchman’s tra- 
dition restricts him far more than our laws do us. While it is 
undoubtedly against some law to bathe naked in Long Island 
Sound, I should not hesitate to do it, but I should pause a long 
time before committing such an indiscretion on the most deserted 
of Breton beaches. The Frenchman is ruled by custom. “Ce n’est 
pas convenable” is the tyrant of France. 

As a land governed by tradition France can only be understood 
by one who comprehends the process by which this tradition has 
been built up. To furnish this necessary knowledge is the function 
of M. Guignebert’s “Short History of the French People.” It 
traces the development of French civilization, especially in its 
political aspects, from prehistoric times to the present day. The 
outstanding characteristic of this work is its lucidity of thought 
and expression. In the first volume at least this is combined with 
a remarkable sanity of judgment. Such complicated and con- 
troversial subjects as the barbarian invasions, the Carolingian em- 
pire, and the Hundred Years’ War are dealt with in a fashion 
little short of masterly. Only one serious criticism may be made 
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in regard to M. Guignedert’s treatment of the Middle Ages. The 
localized economic system which involved the decay of urban 
life is generally considered as a cause rather than as a result of 
the rise of feudalism. 

M. Guignebert has a supply of moral indignation which he 
seems to use rather unreasonably. There is not the slightest sug- 
gestion of any unconventionality in the habits of Henry of 
Navarre, but the morals of Louis XIV are severely criticised. 
“Not only did he live openly in adultery, but he had the assur- 
ance to give his bastards the rank of princes of the blood.” Con- 
sidering Gabrielle d’Estrées and Caesar, Duke of Vendéme, this 
seems to show an unfair partiality for Le Vert Gallant. Perhaps 
M. Guignebert is simply venting on Louis XIV his hatred of the 
Ancien Régime. Certainly as he approaches the modern period 
his judgments are decidedly tinged by his good republican senti- 
ments. His French Revolution should be balanced with that of 
M. Madelin if one wishes to obtain a complete picture of the 
period which M. Siegfried tells us laid the foundation of modern 
French political psychology. 

These are after all but minor criticisms. As a whole M. 
Guignebert’s book fulfils its purpose extremely well. He shows 
clearly and as briefly as possible the forces which have formed 
the tradition that is the heritage of France to-day. M. Siegfried 
explains contemporary French politics in the light of that same 
tradition. To read these two books is to have at least a fair com- 
prehension of modern France. 

SipNEY PAINTER 


TWO VIEWS OF PETER THE GREAT 


Perer THE Great, STEPHEN GranaM, Simon & Schuster. 
PeTER THE Great, Sy GreorcEes Ouparp, translated by F. M. Atkinson, 
Payson & Clarke. 


Boru these books belong to the category of “new-style” biogra- 
phies, a genre obviously welcome to the general reader and some- 
what irritating to the “professional historian,” who is a hard per- 
son to please. Of the two Mr. Graham’s is, I believe, the 
better. He has a more substantial knowledge than M. Oudard of 
Russia and Russian history; his method is somewhat less impres- 
sionistic; his style is simpler; he indulges less in psychoanalysis, 
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and he has no thesis to prove. What he attempts to do, is to pic. 
ture Peter the man by following his life year by year, in a strictly 
chronological narrative, with only occasional attempts at historica] 
interpretation. But even Mr. Graham, with his moderation, could 
not withstand the temptation to overemphasize the dark side of 
Peter’s nature: his outbursts of cruelty, his fits of rage, his coarse 
amusements, and his eccentricities. There are too many unsavory 
stories in the book, usually based on contemporary gossip, foreign 
and domestic, which, after all, should not be raised to the dignity 
of historical evidence just because they are two hundred years old, 
The result is that in Peter the executioner and Peter the buffoon 
we at times lose sight of the builder of the Russian empire and the 
father of the modern Russian civilization. 

What strikes the reviewer in M. Oudard’s book, is his ex- 
tremely strong, almost violent, anti-Russian bias. One wonders 
whether a Frenchman, who hates and despises Russia for her “be- 
trayal” of the Allies at Brest-Litovsk, should have attempted to 
write a biography of one of the most famous men in Russian his- 
tory. According to M. Oudard, the Russian people always have 
been a nation of “disgusting and perverted savages,” incapable of 
evolution, to whom the very idea of progress has remained entirely 
alien. Peter’s reform was “not anything more than a surface ap- 
pearance,” and with the revolution “Muscovy has gone back to her 
natural native barbarism.” Neither does M. Oudard spare his hero. 
If we are to believe him, Peter was a “creature of mere instinct,” 
a “slavish imitator,” a man of “limited mind,” who “never could 
see anything but externals,” a “liar,” a “coward,” a “clown,” and 
a “half-insane maniac”—to offer but a random selection from 
the author’s rich array of epithets. And Peter’s collaborators were 
“an incredible batch of sons of stable-boys and smugglers, of boot- 
blacks and shop-boys, idiots good for nothing and scum up to any- 
thing [sic], rogues and charlatans.” One wonders how such 2 
group of men under such a leader could have achieved what they 
actually did: could have conquered Sweden, established Russia on 
the shores of the Baltic, secured for her an imperial position, and 
laid foundations for the development of Russian civilization in 
the nineteenth century. Needless to say, “histoire scandaleuse” oc- 
cupies in M. Oudard’s book even a more prominent place than in 
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Mr. Graham’s biography of Peter. An imposing bibliography is 
attached to the book, including many Russian titles (among them 
one work by Karamzin which does not exist), but in the text itself 
| was not able to discover any traces of M. Oudard’s acquaintance 
with Russian historical literature. Is it that he summarily dismisses 
the writings of the Russian historians as the work of “apologists, 
ready for anything”? 

If Mr. Graham’s biography of Peter is a cleverly drawn, but 
a one-sided, psychological portrait, M. Oudard’s Peter is merely 
an amusing caricature. What is missing in both books is a balanced 
interpretation of the Peter the Great of history. 


MICHAEL 


A SYMPOSIUM OF SOCIAL OPINIONS 
A New Economic Orper, edited by Kirsy Pace, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tuis book is an attempt to bring together under a general head- 
ing brief descriptions of the chief reform movements to be ob- 
served at work in modern society. Part Two, which contains the 
substance of the book, is a collection of summary statements 
about a great variety of modern social policies, ranging from 


minimum wages to co-operative marketing. Each of these state- 
ments is written by a well-known protagonist of the policy under 
discussion; and is, in consequence, rather a survey of its good 
points than a critical analysis. Part One is in the nature of an 
afterthought, intended to present in broad outlines the four great 
systems of ideas which are contending for mastery in the modern 
world: Capitalism, Fascism, Socialism, Communism. This is done 
by means of argument, each of these social systems being in turn 
attacked and defended by writers chosen because their views are 
already well known. 

The “new economic order” referred to in the title does not 
emerge in definite form from the mass of description and opin- 
ion contained in the twenty-four chapters. Its general nature is 
implied in the caption of Part Two: “Ways of Transforming the 
Present Economic System into a Co-operative Order.” But so 
many of these “Ways” are presented, and they differ so sharply 
among themselves, that the reader is left with no very clear 
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image of the goal towards which they lead, and indeed with no 
conviction that they converge upon any single goal. In fact, the 
chief service of this part of the book is its testimony to the com- 
plexity of modern social institutions and the manifold and di- 
vergent character of the forces of change. The reader will not 
find here an exhaustive study of minimum wages, social insur- 
ance, consumers’ co-operation, government ownership, and the 
other policies of our day which are modifying in various ways 
the institutional structure of society. But he will become ac- 
quainted with the major principles of each of these policies, and 
learn the best that can be said in their defense by men convinced 
of their desirability. 

Similarly, the preliminary survey of the four contrasting so- 
cial systems of our day adds little to the information already 
possessed by the serious student. The argumentative method is 
calculated to arouse opinions and confirm judgments rather than 
to marshal an array of objective fact about these highly contro- 
versial subjects. Moreover, the argument suffers from the fact 
that the debaters chosen by the editor are not always evenly 
matched. Mr. Guidi’s defense of Fascism, for example, is a much 
feebler effort than Mr. Elliott’s criticism; and Mr. Edgerton 
as a critic of Socialism is not on equal terms with Mr. Thomas 
who argues in its favor. It is doubtful whether this method of 
dealing with large and intricate problems contributes to clear 
thinking on the part of the reader. 

Epcar S. Furniss 


A MORMON KING 


Tue Kincpom or Saint James: A Narrative OF THE Mormons, /y Mito 
M. Quaire, Yale University Press. 


Tue craft of the historian is severely tested when it comes to the 
writing of religious history, for this is no mere matter of events 
to be documented and established; it deals instead with affairs 
of the soul and with the faith of the convert. He cannot con- 
ceivably put together a narrative that will bring satisfaction at 
once to the agnostic, who jeers at the whole performance, and to 
the proselyte, who has found in this sequence of events the gate- 
way to his peace. There are some religions, still militant, whose 
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history is to be touched by the scholar only at his peril; others 
are so localized, or so unimportant, as to be safe. This one, which 
Dr. Quaife has vividly described, and which attaches to the reve- 
lations transmitted through James Jesse Strang, a Mormon schis- 
matic, may safely be subjected to the most minute analysis; and 
since documents are available at many of its most critical points, 
its life history may be developed as a base against which to judge 
many other prophets who have claimed a special divinity for 
their utterances. But the essential historical dilemma is still here: 
shall we trust in the revelation of the Lord by which was given 
to James, Prophet and King, the “plates of Laban” containing 
“The Book of the Law of the Lord,” which was none other than 
a copy of the sacred writing that the Jews carried in the Ark of 
the Covenant until they lost it—or shall we base the interpreta- 
tion upon the admission of the prophet himself, written in his 
own diary: “I am eager and mankind are frail”? 

James Jesse Strang came out of that frontier of Western New 
York that was a germinating bed for quaint ideas in the second 
quarter of the last century. His boyhood was passed on the Wis- 
consin frontier. He accepted the teachings of Joseph Smith, and 
urged the Mormon prophet to found a stake in Zion in south- 
eastern Wisconsin; and immediately upon the murder of Joseph 
he produced a document purporting to transfer to him the suc- 
cession to the spiritual leadership of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints. But the Twelve, under the leadership of 
Brigham Young, repudiated Strang’s claim and retained the 
church; while Strang found a few followers, set up his schismatic 
branch at Voree, near Racine, Wisconsin, and in 1850 announced 
a revelation creating a kingdom on this earth with himself as 
king, and with headquarters on Big Beaver Island, in Lake 
Michigan, some fifty miles from Mackinac. His little kingdom 
had rough riding on the Michigan frontier, yet Strang elected 
himself into the legislature. He might perhaps have made a 
permanent organization of importance had he not yielded to the 
doctrine of spiritual marriage—somewhat more than spiritual 
since he took to himself four polygamous wives, each of whom 
bore him a posthumous child. The internal quarrels and the ex- 
ternal friction of his kingdom colony present in miniature a pic- 
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ture of the larger Mormon hierarchy at Salt Lake; but without 
the authentic statecraft of Brigham Young to direct its efforts, 
Strang himself was murdered in 1856, and the colony was driven 
away from Beaver Island. 

Dr. Quaife has presented a charming human document th2t 
must be classified either with the evidences of human gullibility 
or with those that reveal the hard impenetrability of the human 
heart when the Lord speaks to it through His own channels of 
revelation. It has been, for many years, a labor of love for the 
author to assemble the fragments of testimony that he has put 
together with insight and criticism. He has thrown no muck, nor 
has he glossed over any solvent fact. His reputation as a wise 
historian of the West will be enhanced by this performance. 


Freperic L. Paxson 


BALZAC AND DUMAS 


Bauzac 1n SuippeErs, translated from the French of Lion Gozian, Rober 
M. McBride & Co. 

Tue Increpipte Marquis: ALEXANDRE Dumas, HERBERT Gormay, 
Farrar & Rinehart. 


Ir is difficult to understand why “Balzac in Slippers” was ever 
translated into English. The original appeared in two volumes— 
“Balzac en Pantoufles” and “Balzac chez lui. Souvenirs des 
Jarides,” published in 1855 and 1862 respectively. The author, 
Léon Gozlan, was one of those second-rate writers, so numerous 
at the time of the Romantic movement, who with some talent and 
a good deal of audacity managed to acquire notoriety in their life- 
time. He scored some fleeting successes in the novel and in the 
drama. But his reputation never went very far beyond the circle 
of Parisian coteries, and if we except a curtain-raiser, “Une 
Tempéte dans un Verre d’Eau,” which is still given now and then, 
his works are entirely forgotten to-day. His reminiscences of 
Balzac certainly constitute the least interesting part of his produc- 
tion. They consist of a few anecdotes, lengthily told, and they 
manifestly were published in order to exploit the interest that was 
then taken in a man whose genius was beginning to appear in its 
real magnitude. And though Gozlan assumes the air of an ad- 
miring friend, it does not require a very keen critical sense to dis- 
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cover that the “ancient pirate,” as he would sometimes call him- 
self, was doing his best to make his readers believe that he knew 
Balzac much more intimately than he really did. What he relates 
about a man who was as diverse as life itself brings forward only 
one trait of character: the extraordinary activity of an incessantly 
seething brain with the eccentricities which the play of such an 
imagination naturally involved. Of Balzac’s effervescent manners 
he remembers but the ludicrous side. He insists upon the oddities 
and totally ignores the creative value of that bustling activity of 
the brain. The result is a childishly naive Balzac, the laughing 
stock of those who listened to the vagaries of his mind, and not a 
true image of one of the greatest men of letters in the nineteenth 
century. 

With Mr. Herbert Gorman’s book we come to a more serious 
effort to gauge another of those wildly imaginative Frenchmen 
who, at the time of the Romantic revival, sprang up as common 
as poppies in a wheat-field. Dumas, even more than Bzizac, is a 
difficult subject. His life was a tempest of adventures, a kaleido- 
scopic pageant of incredible experiences. To chase and to capture 
a mind that was always running ahead of its last conception it is 
necessary to be endowed with a mobility of thought nearly as 
great as that of the author himself. Let it be said at the outset that 
Mr. Gorman has been extraordinarily successful. In a style which 
is brisk, suggestive, and highly colored—though, at times, a little 
fatiguing in its search of picturesque effects—he has made 
Dumas’s Gargantuan figure live again before our eyes. The man 
in the luxuriance of his animal spirits, with his amatory propen- 
sities, his conceited flourishes, his disconcerting naiveté, his prodi- 
gality and Oriental dreams, his sentimental outbursts, combined 
with a prodigious capacity for work, struts before us, laughs, 
whimpers, bubbles up with excitement, loses heart, suddenly re- 
bounds, jokes, makes himself ridiculous, is adored, and triumphs 
in an endless merry-go-round of enthusiasms and depressions. 
And it is not only the man that is brought to life again but also 
the tumultuous background against which Dumas projected his 
colossal shadow. A no less vivid panorama of the times slowly 
glides before the reader, beginning with the last convulsions of 
the Empire and the fall of Napoleon, developing through the 
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Romantic period with its literary battles and wild enthusiasms, 
ending with the decadent frivolities of the Second Empire and the 
catastrophe to which those frivolities led. There are, indeed, very 
few false notes in this picture as compared with the many charm- 
ing sketches of old Paris, the Paris where literature reigned sv- 
preme and the cafés and restaurants buzzed with theories of art 
and echoed to volleys of wit. 

All this is very lively reading. And yet, however much one may 
be dazzled by the brilliancy of the book, one cannot help feeling 
that here again, as in Gozlan’s case, though not in so irritating 2 
manner, is to be found the same tendency to stress the humorous 
side of the personage at the expense of the finer qualities. To put 
too much emphasis on the physical idiosyncrasies of Dumas is to 
minimize what, after all, is essential: the wonderful life of his 
imagination. The mulatto with his gluttony and inexhaustible 
capacity for loving, his gullibility and his vanity is a thing of the 
past, the perishable part of the man. What remains is the creations 
of his mind, novels and plays by hundreds, which still are read 
the world over by all those who are young, love the bustle of life, 
and believe in the madness of incredible adventures. Surely such 
wonders would never have been accomplished if there had not 
been in Dumas something more than a sensual simpleton. 

Critics, especially in France, are not just to Dumas. They can- 
not forgive'him his slip-shod style and they pooh-pooh him as a 
writer. Yet, when you bring Balzac and Dumas together, as | 
have done in this essay, you cannot help being struck by the 
closeness of the points of resemblance between them. Even if | 
should thereby make the greater writer of the two uneasily move 
in his grave, I will affirm that Dumas was a man of the same cali- 
bre as Balzac. He lacked the artistic conscience and psychological 
insight of the other; but the stuff in both of them was identical. 
Place, for instance, side by side the following anecdotes. Balzac 
met once Jules Sandeau who had recently lost his sister. When he 
had condoled with his friend he impetuously exclaimed: “AI this 
is very fine; but now let us go back to reality. With whom shal! 
we match Eugénie Grandet?” Dumas the younger, visiting lis 
father, found the author of “The Three Musketeers” blubbering. 
“What’s the matter with you?” he inquired.—“I am greatly de- 
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pressed,” answered Dumas; “Porthos has died. I have just killed 
him; and I could not help shedding a few tears over him. Poor 
Porthos!” The minds from which these two answers issued were 
minds of the same stamp; they both had the same power of en- 
dowing purely imaginary beings with such life that they them- 
selves were caught in the net of their own weaving. This is the 
supreme gift in literature—the very gift which Shakespeare pos- 
sessed par excellence, and which should be enough to make one 
take Dumas seriously. I do not forget that once or twice Mr. 
Gorman has pointed out Dumas’s “ability to create live figures 
that continued to live in the minds of his readers through the most 
vivid and unforgettable adventures.” All the same, I regret that 
he did not more often repress the comic impulse and give an ad- 
miring thought to the wonderful vitality of Dumas’s imagination. 
Even humor should be tempered with some respect for truly 
great achievements. 
ALBERT FEUILLERAT 


IN THE FRENCH AND THE BELGIAN CONGO 
TRAVELS IN THE Conco, dy AnprE GipkE, translated by D. Bussy, A. A. 
Knopf. 

Tuen I Saw THE Conco, dy Grace Fianprav, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue name André Gide is in itself an assurance of excellence. 
The famous French writer travelled in certain parts of French 
Equatorial Africa, commonly called the French Congo, and wrote, 
in his own language, vivid descriptions of what he saw. His re- 
markable narrative is charmingly translated by Dorothy Bussy. 

Little has been written in English on the French Congo, and 
therefore we have here a publication that will be most welcome 
to American readers. Though some parts of the Gaboon and a few 
places in the Belgian Congo are mentioned, the account of the 
travels really starts from the town of Brazzaville in the French 
territory known as the “Middle Congo”; then moves through the 
“Oubangui-Chari” territory; and as far north as Fort Lamy, the 
capital of the great “Tchad” territory. The return trip follows a 
southern itinerary through the Cameroon (mandated to France 
after the Great War), and comes to an end in the port of Douala, 
on the Atlantic Ocean. 
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M. Gide, with his usual power of observation, brilliant style of 
writing, and fondness for details, reveals the life, customs, and 
rudimentary culture of the natives; paints beautiful pictures of 
enchanted scenes, strange villages, amazing flora, and wild ani- 
mals. He distributes, equally, praise and criticism as he goes gently 
along with his presentation of general conditions. He seems to 
have noticed everything, even, in certain cases, incidents that it 
would perhaps have been as well to overlook. The heat, of which 
he complains now and then, does not affect his wit; in his amusing 
string of boutades, one finds: “The less intelligent the white man 
is, the more stupid he thinks the black.” Occasionally the author 
speaks of the books that he read on his voyage, and accompanies 
his citations with interesting literary remarks. The volume is well 
illustrated with pictures of the natives, and a detailed map guides 
the reader. 

Grace Flandrau has given us another book to be added to the 
already large bibliography on the Belgian Congo. The main de- 
scriptions concern a trip on the great river Congo upward to 
Kinshasa (Leopoldville), and much farther north to Coquilhat- 
ville in the Equatorial zone. The author proceeded, in a north- 
eastern direction, to Stanleyville, and almost straight north 
again for a visit to the old elephant training station of Api, and 
later on to the new training station of Wando, both in the Uele 
districts. The return trip, via Avacubi and Banalia, brought the 
expedition back to Stanleyville, from which it left for Albert- 
ville, on Lake Tanganyika, in the Katanga province. Mrs. Flan- 
drau is too generous in her enumeration of the natural products 
of this rich province. Having crossed the famous Lake Tangan- 
yika—which is about thirty-one miles in width and longer than the 
Hudson River—the party landed in British East Africa. 

Her account is well written, pleasant, and witty; the author 
shows good humor (even at times of danger) and sometimes a 
little inclination towards naiveté. The latter quality, however, 
adds a certain charm to the narrative of an expedition that was, as 
she says, “inspired not by science, but by curiosity.” There are very 
interesting chapters describing elephant farms and big game, the 
Pigmies in their forest, and the Mangbetus, one of the principal 
groups of the Soudanese race, to whom the author paid special at- 
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tention. The book also presents a kind of refutation of the so- 
called “atrocities” of the personnel of King Leopold. Those fan- 
tastic tales, it will be remembered, originated in England many 
years ago, and a similar vindication of the Belgian régime of this 
period has already been presented by prominent British writers, 
but with greater forcefulness. The thirty well-chosen illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of the book. 


Henry G. Bayer 


TEXAS RANCH LIFE 

A VaquERo OF THE BrusH Country, dy J. Frank Donte, Southwest Press. 
In “A Vaquero of the Brush Country” Mr. J. Frank Dobie, draw- 
ing largely upon the reminiscences of John Young, has written a 
brilliant record of the most important phases of Texas ranch life 
and history during the latter half of the last century. Although 
there is a thread of personal narrative in the volume, which is 
written in the first person, it is only to a minor extent biographical. 
It is always a tendency, a general state of affairs, a portion of the 
common lot of men of that time and section that is emphasized 
and is reflected by one man’s story. John Young, who is still alive, 
speaks to us not, like Billy the Kid, as the hero of a romance- 
veneered saga, but simply as a man, a Texan, a cowboy, a brush- 
popper, who is well fitted to do so because of the wide variety of 
his experience and the tenacity of his memory. 

In writing of any person, or period, that has been, like the 
cowboy, given a false glamour that obscures the truth, there is al- 
ways the danger that the author may pass to the other extreme of 
magnifying sordid realities to the exclusion of all else. Mr. Dobie, 
cowboy and scholar himself, easily and naturally travels the 
golden middle road between these poles because he loves what is 
romantic in the cowboy’s existence and knows from first-hand ex- 
perience what is not. The men who fill this book are made to seem 
heroic not by rescuing fair passengers from held-up stagecoaches 
and wearing silver spurs and sleeping under the stars but by per- 
forming every day the heroic task of being first-class cowboys. 
They shot one gun, not two, to take life and preserve it. They 
wore ten-gallon Stetsons—and wore them out fanning cow-chip 
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fires on the plains; they wore red bandanas—with which they 
sometimes hanged horse-thieves to tall trees. 

The book is not all cowboy, however. It presents clearly many 
important developments in which the vaquero was only a cog, 
though a necessary one: the border feuds, the “Skinning War,’ 
the native posses for enforcing order—if not law—and other mat- 
ters such as the Chisholm Trail, the Razorback in Texas, the Big 
Steal, the invention of barbed wire, and the introduction of wind- 
mills. The cow industry has not lacked historians, and most of 
these aspects of Texas ranching have already been written of; it 
is questionable whether so many of them have been written of so 
well and so authentically in any previous volume. The book 
deserves to be read by everyone interested in cattle or men. 


Brake 


NEW TESTAMENT BACKGROUNDS 


EXPERIENCE WITH THE SUPERNATURAL IN Earrty CurisTIAN Times, 
SHirRLEY Jackson Case, Century Co. 


As the world moves rapidly forward beyond its pre-scientific age 
it becomes increasingly difficult to read sympathetically the litera- 
ture, especially the religious literature, of antiquity. It requires an 
effort to think oneself back into an atmosphere saturated with the 
supernatural, a social world to which the agency of invisible de- 
monic powers, good or evil, was the instant resort the moment 
the causation of phenomena transcended the narrow limits of rec- 
ognized normality. 

Professor Case is a well-known expert in the history of early 
Christianity, qualified for the present task by studies in compara- 
tive religion having special application to the origins of Christi- 
anity, experienced as a guide in New Testament studies through a 
series of earlier publications such as his “Evolution of Early 
Christianity” and “Jesus, a New Biography.” The present work is 
not an assault upon traditional views of biblical infallibility but a 
distinct service to historical appreciation and interpretation of the 
Scriptures. It teaches from contemporary witness, literary and 
inscriptional, what were the accustomed channels of contemporary 
thought. 

Professor Case describes first the ancient Jewish, Greek, and 
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Roman beliefs concerning the relative positions and the forces of 
heaven and hell; then belief in apparitions, contact with the super- 
natural through portents, sacred books, and inspired persons; then 
heroic redeemers, Jewish and Gentile, endowed with supernatural 
powers; then the conceptions underlying sacrifice and ritual; then 
the protection sought for society in the union of church and 
state. The book concludes with three chapters dealing with Chris- 
tianity’s popularization of individualistic religion, the extension of 
supernatural help to the life beyond the grave, and the subjection 
of knowledge to faith. 

Few books contribute more in such brief compass to the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the New Testament. 

B. W. Bacon 


EASTERN HISTORIES 


A Snort Hisrory oF Cuinese Civitization, 2y RicHarp WILHELM, frams- 
lated by Joan JosHua, introduction by Lionew Gives, Viking Press. 

A Hisrory oF NATIONALISM IN THE East, 4y Hans Koun, translated by 
Marcaret M. Green, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Germans did not lose their interest in Asia when their possessions 
on that continent were taken from them. If all of the books 
which are an expression of this concern are of the high quality 


of these by Wilhelm and Kohn, German public opinion on th 
Oriental questions of the next decade ought to be accurate and 
sane. Certainly both volumes, in their English translation, are 
better than anything recently produced in their field in either 
Great Britain or the United States. 

Dr. Wilhelm spent many years in China as a missionary and 
during that time devoted extensive attention to Chinese history 
and culture. His “Short History of Chinese Civilization” gives 
the major part of its space to the earliest centuries. It goes very 
hurriedly over the later period, from the formation of the Em- 
pire under the Ch’in dynasty in the third century before Christ 
to the end of the Ming dynasty in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It has nothing to say of recent history, since the coming 
of the Europeans in force. It is, therefore, chiefly important for 
the formative years of Chinese culture, before the welding of 
the many feudal states into a unified whole. For this period the 
author makes use of some of the recent works of Chinese and 
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Western specialists. The ancient history of China is being almost 
completely rewritten and will probably have to be recast again 
and again as archaeology reveals new information, and critica] 
study of the texts progresses. Nearly all our general existing his- 
tories of China in European languages treat the earliest millen- 
niums in a thoroughly traditional manner. As far back as the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, a few Chinese 
scholars were beginning to apply to the oldest documents of their 
race critical methods which have a striking resemblance to those 
employed in the last century and at the present time by Occi- 
dental scholars on the records of Western peoples. The findings 
of these heterodox Jiterati were not generally accepted in China 
and until very recently were scarcely known in the Occident. In 
the last few years, some of the younger Chinese scholars have 
adopted and carried further the views of these critics, but we are 
not yet at a stage in which the story can be written in a manner 
which we can at all be sure approaches finality. Dr. Wilhelm’s 
book is largely of interest because some of these newer views and 
the material interpreted by them have found their way into his 
pages. Even yet, he probably often speaks with more assurance 
than the facts warrant, and he gives with confidence dates which 
are highly debatable. Certainly his account is not the equal of 
the longer work in French by Henri Maspero, “La Chine 
Antique.” One of the most attractive features of the volume is 
its copious illustrations of Chinese paintings, inscriptions, and ob- 
jects of art. They do not always fit the adjoining text, but they 
help to make vivid the general subject. 

“A History of Nationalism in the East” covers a very different 
period and section of Asia. It has to do entirely with recent times 
and goes no farther east than India. It is probably the best de- 
scription that we have of the nationalist movements in the Near 
East, Persia, and India. It begins with an account of the recent 
changes in Islam and the religious renaissance in India, then de- 
scribes Great Britain’s position in the Orient and the effect of the 
Russian revolution on that region. Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, Per- 
sia, Afghanistan, and India follow in turn. The author does not 
confine his attention to events since the Great War, but traces the 
beginnings of nationalism to movements before that struggle. 
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The volume is in excellent temper and is written almost entirely 
without bias. If there is any prejudice, it is probably against the 
French, but even that is not particularly noticeable. At least one 
impression given by the work is that widespread nationalistic re- 
volts against the white man’s rule are not of post bellum origin 
but have their roots a generation or more in the past and have 
simply been accelerated by the events of the last decade and a 
half. To those who may have dismissed lightly the obviously 
journalistic and inaccurate pictures of the waning political con- 
trol of Europe over the East which have recently been so numer- 
ous, this volume will prove unusually thought-provoking and 
sobering. 


KENNETH Scotr LATouRETTE 


THE WISEST AMERICAN 

Emerson, 6y Puitiips Brentano’s. 

Two of the ablest modern students of Emerson have recently 
analyzed, in a French and in an American journal, respectively, 
the inner romantic temper of Emerson’s mind and the debt of his 
poem “Brahma” to Oriental philosophy. These are but casual in- 
stances of penetrative and humane research, everywhere in prog- 
ress, aiming to acquaint us really with Emerson’s provincial yet 
universal thought. To Whitman, perhaps his greatest disciple, it 
might seem lamentable that Emerson should now fall into the 
hands of critics, especially those of the professors or “college 
darlings.” Like most of his contemporaries Whitman was content 
with the beautiful voice and the serene brow. Yet Emerson sur- 
vives this dread test with honor. What the scholars say of his com- 
posite, inconsistent philosophy is worth hearing; he is far better 
understood now than twenty years ago. 

It is strange, therefore, to find Mr. Russell touching ever so 
lightly these questions, and creating another portrait not very 
different in its spirit from the portraits by Alcott and Holmes, 
who sensed the loveliness of their friend’s nature rather than ex- 
plored the fibres of his thinking. True, Mr. Russell comments on 
Emerson’s ideas. In such asides he is invariably graceful and 
often acute, but incidental they are. For what interests Mr. Rus- 
sell are the picturesque moments in Emerson’s life: the moments 
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when he worked clumsily in the garden; or closed the door jp 
Louisa Alcott’s face; or confronted his grimly dissenting audience 
on the day of “The American Scholar.” Such memories he multi- 
plies until his book is a tapestry of quotations. Perhaps we weary 
a little of the careful manipulation of these into climaxes or “ast 
lines,” but the total effect is, nevertheless, impressive. The face 
and the voice and the presence of Emerson are here as they never 
could be had Mr. Russell managed these with less than art. An 
example is that of the young Emerson under the spell of Aunt 
Mary Moody. Indeed it is in the grouping of Emerson with the 
familiar figures of Concord that this art achieves distinction, 
occasionally establishing relationships which, delicately inter- 
preted, though without new material, may well prove to be per- 
manent. Certainly the scenes in which we behold Emerson with 
Ellen Tucker, or Achille Murat, or the laborer, Tarbox, are 
unique, and are substantiated by existing evidence. Thus this book 
on Emerson, even if it belies its ambitious sub-title, “The Wisest 
American,” is a contribution to the Emerson bibliography. No 
other single portrait of him as a person is so complete or luminous. 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMs 


CHEKHOV AT WORK 


Tuat Wortniess Fettow Piatonov, 4y Anton translated 
Joun Cournos, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“Tar Worthless Fellow Platonov,” by Anton Chekhov, is a 
gay and tragic play. Though the author left it in a state of prepa- 
ration, the shaping master mind is evident in the tremendous as- 
surance with which the characters have been created. Neverthe- 
less, it probably will receive much criticism for its structural 
faults, however futile it may seem to condemn an unfinished 
work on the basis of form in its experimental stage. The apparent 
faults are in the long bracketed speeches, the manipulation of the 
unimportant scenes, and the multiplicity of parts. But there 1s 
nothing undeveloped about Chekhov’s conception of his people 
—even the lesser ones are amazingly alive. The bracketed por- 
tions do more than show how Chekhov’s mind worked, for they 
frequently allow us to look directly into the mind of the speaker 
and perceive the varied responses that are possible to him in a 
given situation. Often they seem expressive of the emotional 
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state behind the spoken word. In helping us to realize the char- 
acters these structural blemishes become positive assets. 

Platonov, the central figure, is possessed of high intelligence 
but a fatal attraction for women. An inveterate play-actor, he is 
attracted by the dramatic possibilities in a given relation even 
though his feelings are not involved. His detachment, however, 
prevents his losing himself in the drama; while the play is on he 
may become acutely aware of the silly sentimentality of the lady, 
or see himself for the cad he is. His lot is not a happy one; he 
finds that to look upon himself is to curse his fate. On the point 
of losing his struggle to keep his self-respect in his relation with 
Anna Petrovna—the one relation in which self-respect is still 
possible to him—he becomes involved in a degrading affair which 
destroys them all. His is the tragedy of the sensitive and intelli- 
gent man, who, though realizing the importance of the good life 
for happiness, inexplicably finds himself, through his own act, 
in a hideous situation which wrecks the lives of those whom he 
loves as well as his own. It is a human situation made familiar 
to us on the stage by Pirandello; but while Pirandello’s charac- 
ters are often lost in their despair, Platonov attempts to laugh in 
the face of his undoing. 

The play is not likely to yield much to the critic concerned 
with a required technique for drama. If defects of structure 
should loom large to him and his mind therefore be occupied in 
condemning the piece for the thing it is not, the odds are against 
his discovering the thing it is. Yet there is much of value to be 
discovered. There is direct, human, revealing conversation; there 
are the passions themselves—emotions struggling and wrecking 
lives in the process. Those to whom the first requirement for 
literature is an amplification of life will be grateful for these 
glimpses into the hearts of their fellows. 

Grace ANSHUTZ 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 


Curture: An InTRopucTIoN To DanTE AND His Times, dy 
Karu Vossier, translated by Witiiam Cranston Lawton, 2 v0/s., Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 


America, as well as England, shows such a capacity for absorb- 
ing books on Dante that it is strange that Vossler’s distinguished 
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work should not have earlier found a translator and publisher. 
The German original, entitled “Die Géttliche Komédie,” ap- 
peared first in four small volumes between the years 1907 and 
1910, and immediately won for itself a leading place in Dante 
criticism both in Germany and abroad. It was translated into Ital- 
ian and cordially greeted by such scholars as Gentile and Croce, 
though the latter qualified praise with the remark that it em- 
braces much more than seems necessary. It is here presented in 
English version from the second revised German edition. 

In its revised form Vossler’s work is the most recent, the most 
ambitious, and the most successful attempt in a single treatise to 
set the “Divine Comedy” in the whole perspective of antecedent 
influences and contemporary environment. This is not to say that 
it is a suitable elementary introduction to Dante, even for readers 
of much maturity. It is a hard but eminently rewarding book. 
It presupposes considerable familiarity not only with the text of 
Dante but also with ideas and personalities extending over a space 
of nearly two thousand years. 

The first volume, following a division which Vossler explains, 
is devoted to three large chapters (books would perhaps be the 
better title) dealing with the origins and history of religious, 
philosophical, and ethical ideas with reference to their influence 
on Dante. The vast material is properly focussed on the poet, 
and its relevance may not be impugned; yet it is a procedure a) 
ovo characteristically German, and not without its fatigues for 
the reader, who looks for a book on Dante and finds himself 
deep in ancient philosophy and theology. To be sure, Vossler in 
his preface admonishes his reader that Volume II may well be 
read first. But will the reader return to Volume I? If not he 
would miss much valuable matter, and especially one of the best 
sections of the whole book, the portion of Chapter III entitled 
“Dante’s Personality”—a brilliant and illuminating portrait. 

The second volume contains two large chapters, “The Literary 
Background,” followed by a concluding chapter on “The Poetry 
of the Divine Comedy,” which after some brief introduction fol- 
lows the poem through canto by canto with explanations and 
criticism. Of these the first will be of most immediate interest 
to the student of mediaeval and Renaissance literature. Here are 
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considered the immediate literary influences which shaped the 
thought, the taste, and the style of Dante. For the material which 
is here brought together in lucid arrangement every student of 
this tangled period must feel a deep debt of gratitude. 

But to give an account of the subject matter of the book in the 
space available is quite impossible. Not less difficult is it to indicate 
the points of originality which distinguish Vossler’s work from 
that of his predecessors. The bold claim of novelty in a field so 
well worked would justly be regarded with suspicion. Vossler 
makes no such claim, and yet one feels that his mastery of the 
material is such as to give a certain finality to his utterances, as 
of one who sees the pattern of the mosaic and knows exactly 
where to place each stone. It is a manner characteristic of Ger- 
man scholarship in its more ambitious manifestations, and may 
mislead the unwary into greater trust than the nature of the evi- 
dence always warrants. There is, of course, much that is new in 
detailed observations and interpretations, but perhaps the largest 
novelty of conception is a point of view which permeates vaguely 
much of the second volume. It is that the poet passed through 
three stages of development in his life experience, the lyrical- 
mystical (Beatrice and the “Vita Nuova”), the practical-ethical 
(of which Cato is the symbol), to the attainment of philosophical 
truth (Virgil). The poem reverses these steps and, beginning with 
Virgil in the “Inferno,” culminates in the lyrical mysticism of 
the “Paradiso.” It is the return of the developed man, who has 
passed beyond human reason, to the devout mysticism of early 
youth. “When Dante wrote the Commedia he was done with 
Virgil”—that is, with human philosophy, and for this reason he 
could not grant him the salvation of those who know God, which 
he concedes to Statius. The argument is ingenious: I scarcely 
venture to call it cogent. It belongs, I fear, in the category of 
“constructive criticism,” which is justified by insight rather than 
by demonstrable fact. 

In the last chapter, on “The Poetry of the Divine Comedy,” 
we are bidden to dismiss all the preceding study of backgrounds, 
and to approach the poem as pure poetry, “for it is only as a 
work of art that the Commedia is original.” “We must abandon 
the theory which would fain discover in it a gospel, a program, 
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anything better and more useful than mere poetry. . . . Dante 
is no poet-philosopher, poet-theologian, poet-moralist.” Here we 
have apparently an echo of the “new aesthetics” of Croce. Bur 
as the poetry of Dante was the product of his time, not ours, so 
this aesthetical theory is a product of our time, not Dante’s. We 
must accept him as we accept Lucretius (for example), a poet 
with a motive, which furnished occasion and inspiration for such 
poetry as he produced. To Dante I suspect a moral-didactic end 
seemed to heighten poetical purpose and product, in accordance 
with the familiar Horatian dictum: “omne tulit punctum qui 
miscuit utile dulci.” Poetry is what the poets, not the theorists 
have made it, and we must either abandon theory or chuck the 
poets—as Croce, an extremist, comes near to doing. 


G. L. HEnprIckson 


INDEX TO VOLUME XIX 


The index to the present volume of THe Yate Review will 
be published on July 1. Copies will be mailed at that time to all 
libraries on the list of subscribers. Other subscribers who desire 
copies may obtain them by addressing a request to the Subscription 
Manager. 
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WRITINGS BY WOMEN 


ROM a time unremembered, men have bolstered up 
their self-esteem by assertions that women belong to a 
lower intellectual order incapable of those great works 
achieved by the most excellent minds of eminent men, from 


which all the others take a borrowed pride. As proof, they 
cite the fact that women have not done as much in the fields 
of literature and the arts, science and scholarship, as have 
men. But by its nature the argument is one which men can 
never close; it remains for women either to concede the case 
by default or to disprove it by attainment. 

One of the reasons for the difference between the past rec- 
ords of men and women may be that women have had more 
limited opportunities for self-development and expression. 
Certainly in our own field of university publication this is 


The drawing of Artemis above is taken from a bookplate made by the Printing Office 
of the Yale University Press for the Yale Library, through whose permission it is here used. 
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true—for no women’s college possesses as yet the means to 
establish its own press and to issue primarily books written 
by women. Feeling it part of our responsibility to make good 
this lack so far as that can be done, we have always kept open 
to women teachers and research students in the women’s col- 
leges, and to women not connected with any college, the fa 
cilities of the Yale University Press. 

Nearly all the leading women’s colleges, as well as co-educa- 
tional institutions, are represented in our list of women au- 
thors—Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, the University of California, the University 
of Wisconsin, the University of Wyoming, Elmira, Meredith, 
Olivet, Wilson, and abroad, Oxford and the University of 
Istambul. Their works have ranged over the fields of archi- 
tecture and art, archaeology and anthropology, biography and 
history, general literature, drama, pageantry, and _poctry, 
books for juvenile readers, ethnography and folklore, educa. 
tion and philosophy. 


HE Yate Review of which Miss Helen MacAfee, a 
graduate of Smith College, is the Managing Editor, 
likewise has presented a conspicuous group of women 


contributors of articles, poems, and stories. Among the Ameri- 
can writers, scholars, and leaders in social movements whose 
work has appeared in its pages are Katharine Anthony, a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, biographer of Cathe- 
rine the Great and of Queen Elizabeth; Gisela M. A. Richter. 
specialist in Greek art and archaeology and curator at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York; Agnes Repplier, literary es- 
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sayist, holding the degree of Litt.D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania, Yale University, and Columbia University; 
Vida Scudder, Professor of English in Wellesley College; 
Ada Comstock, President of Radcliffe College; Barnette Mil- 
ler, Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College; Jean- 
nette Marks, Professor of English in Mt. Holyoke College; 
Jane Addams, founder of Hull House, Chicago; Anne C. E. 
Allinson, graduate of Bryn Mawr and formerly Dean of 
Women in Brown University; Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 
graduate of Radcliffe College, essayist and novelist, and for- 
merly a member of the Bryn Mawr college faculty; Mary 
Austin, critic, novelist, and lecturer on American Indian litera- 
ture and folklore; Marjorie Nicolson, acting Dean of Smith 
College; Elisabeth Woodbridge Morris, graduate of Vassar, 
author of The Jonathan Papers; Hanna Astrup Larsen, trans- 
lator, and editor of the review published by the American 
Scandinavian Foundation; Zona Gale, novelist and_play- 
wright, a graduate and Regent of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Edith Wharton, novelist, holder of the degree of Litt.D. 
from Yale University, an officer of the Legion of Honor of 
France, and recipient of the gold medal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters; Alice Brown, novelist and 
playwright; Grace King, novelist and historian of New Or- 
leans; Gertrude Atherton, novelist and literary critic; and 
the poets, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Sara A. Teasdale, Elinor 
Wylie, Fannie Stearns Gifford, Amy Lowell, Virginia Moore, 
and Babette Deutsch. Contributors from abroad have included 
Halidé Edib, Turkish novelist, educator, and Nationalist 
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leader, formerly a professor in the University of Istambul; 
Lady Gregory, playwright and director of the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin; Marcelle Tynre, French novelist and essayist; Au- 
gusta deWit, Dutch novelist; Theodora Bosanquet, English 
literary critic and biographer, and executive secretary of the 
International Association of University Women; and the 
novelists and critics, Storm Jameson, F. Tennyson Jesse, 
Katherine Mansfield, G. B. Stern, Rebecca West, and Virginia 
Woolf, the most distinguished English woman of letters. 


DISTINGUISHED volume published for the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art by the Yale University Press was written by 
one of the contributors to THE YALE Review—Gisela M. A. Richier, 
whose work on the Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks was first 
issued in a limited edition of 500 copies, now to be followed by a 
library edition at a lower price. A new and fresh treatment of its 
subject, her beautiful book offers its rich information and illustra- 
tions for those readers who are interested in the appreciation and 
understanding of the sculpture itself and of the great personalities 
who produced it. Royal Cortissoz, in the New York Tribune, called 
it “a perfect piece of interpretation.” 

An equally admirable volume in the field of art is Ancient Paint- 
ing from the Earliest Times to the Period of Christian Art by Mary 
Hamilton Swindler, Associate Professor of Latin and Classical 
Archaeology in Bryn Mawr College.* Representing more than fifteen 
years of research and writing, it gives an account in non-technical 
terms of the historical significance of early cave art and its develop- 
ment to the first century. Its survey of ancient civilizations, in Egypt, 
the Orient, Crete, Greece, Pompeii, Etruria, and Rome, is also of 


* College affiliations given in these pages refer to the time of book publication. 
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interest and use to students of history. Parnassus, in a recent review, 
called it “an admirable performance with little to parallel it in the 
way of scope and comprehensiveness elsewhere in the publications 
of American classical scholars.” 


N a different field, Grace A. DeLaguna, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College, has produced a notable study 

in Speech: Its Function and Development. It deals with the social 
réle of speech, and also with its influence in the life of the individual. 
“The style is simple and direct, and the argument moves forward 
rapidly and convincingly,” said the International Journal of Ethics. 
Not only in the interpretation of history but of literature as well, 
social factors have played in recent years an increasing part; and one 
of the best statements on the subject was contained in The Social 
Criticism of Literature by Gertrude Buck, Professor of English in 
Vassar College, “valuable,” as the New York Times said, “for its 
analysis of the principles upon which most literary criticism is based.” 


a has assumed a place in modern art and in contem- 
porary thought which is somewhat surprising in an age when 
people like to consider themselves scientific realists; and this rise of 
symbolistic expression links our diverse time curiously in some ways 
with the Middle Ages. Helen Flanders Dunbar reflects the reviving 
interest in medievalism, in the complex and difficult work com- 
passed in Symbolism in Medieval Thought and Its Consummation 
in the Divine Comedy. In alternate chapters she discusses medieval 
symbolism and its utilization in Dante’s master-work. Professor 
Charles H. Grandgent of Harvard University, writing in Speculum, 
the quarterly review of the Medieval Academy of America, said: 
“Her object . . . has been to reveal and to stress the symbolic temper 
of Dante’s time, to recreate the atmosphere in which he lived and 
wrote. And this highly important task she has admirably performed.” 
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VEN in the fields of ethnography and exploration, in which 
E perhaps they might be expected to interest themselves less than 
men, women have contributed important books to our list. The 
Pueblo of Jemez by Elsie Clews Parsons was ranked by The Nation, 
New York, as “a thorough and valuable study,” representing research 
work done by Dr. Parsons as part of a general survey of culture and 
customs among the pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. 

In her picturesque narrative Down the Santa Fé Trail and Into 
Mexico 1846-1847, Susan Shelby Magoffin “writes with humor and 
much detail of her varied experiences,” said the Springfield Repubii. 
can, whose reviewer ranked the volume as a valuable addition to his. 
torical records of the Southwest. It was edited by Stella M. Drumm, 
librarian of the Missouri Historical Society, who also contributed an 
introduction; in her footnotes the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view found “a wealth of information in regard to the men who were 
making history in 1846 and 1847.” 

Two of the volumes in the fifty-volume series of The Chronicles 
of America, those dealing with explorers and wilderness settlers, 
were written by Constance L. Skinner—Adventurers of Oregon and 
Pioneers of the Old Southwest—and they stand as worthy contribu- 
tions to that history of the development of our country. 


MONG literary studies and essays, one of the best of our recent 
publications is the work of Alice D. Snyder, Associate Profes- 
sor of English in Vassar College, who has made under the title of 
Coleridge on Logic and Learning an analysis of substantial value in 
the study of the poet’s system of thought and educational theories. 
The Nation and Atheneum, London, gave her work high praise in 
the words: “Professor Snyder has undertaken what has been waiting 
for her courageous and accomplished hand—the careful disposition 
of the best philosophical papers left by Coleridge.” 
In Lady Miller and the Batheaston Literary Circle, Ruth A. Hessel- 
grave treated a unique subject in the history of eighteenth century 
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letters which Modern Language Notes complimented gracefully by 
saying: “This pleasantly written, dainty volume is more learned than 
it appears to be and deals with a subject more important than the 
author claims it to be.” 

Of Old Houses of Connecticut, edited by Bertha M. Trowbridge, 
chairman of the Committee on Old Houses of the Connecticut So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames of America, a review in Town and Country 
said: “It is a work which cannot be too highly commended. Its value 
as furnishing a complete and accurate record of the old houses of the 
section which it covers is inestimable.” A similarly important study 
of an early handicraft of American women is American Lace and 
Lace-makers by Emily N. Vanderpoel. 

Two erudite studies in the field of archaeology, issued in the Yale 
Babylonian Series, are the Records from Ur and Larsa Dated in the 
Larsa Dynasty and Part I. Chronology of the Larsa Dynasty by Etta- 
lene M. Grice, formerly Research Associate in Assyriology and Baby- 
lonian Literature and assistant curator of the Babylonian Collection 
in Yale University. 

Only mention can be made of the women whose poetry we have 
published—Karle Wilson Baker, and in the “Yale Series of Younger 
Poets,” Medora C. Addison, Viola C. White, Marion M. Boyd, Bea- 
trice E. Harmon, Elizabeth Jessup Blake, Dorothy E. Reid, Eleanor 
Slater, Mildred M. Bowers, Frances M. Frost, and Louise Owen; the 
authors of books for juvenile readers—Rachel L. Field and Ethel M. 
Gate; and the translators—Margaret W. B. Corwin, Louise Morgan 
Sill, Leonne de Cambrey, and Teresa F. Benet. 


OMEN have worked together with men on a number of the 
most important and scholarly volumes in our list—The 
Great Apes constituting the product of joint researches and writing 
by Robert M. and Ada W. Yerkes; the Journal of a Lady of Quality 
edited by Evangeline W. Andrews in collaboration with Charles M. 
Andrews as one of the “Yale Historical Publications”; and British 
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Ballads from Maine by Phillips Barry, Fannie H. Eckstorm, and 
Mary W. Smyth; A Census of Shakespeare’s Plays in Quarto edited 
by Henrietta C. Bartlett and A. W. Pollard. Under direction of Pro. 
fessor Andrews as general editor of the “Yale Historical Publica- 
tions,” Dora Mae Clark, Professor of American History and Political 
Science in Wilson College, contributed an unusually fine piece of 
research work in British Opinion and the American Revolution; and 
an earlier volume of enduring worth is The Dominion of New Eng. 
land by Viola F. Barnes, Associate Professor of History in Mt. Hol- 
yoke College. 


MONG our forthcoming books, of which only a hint can be 
given in these pages, will appear a highly interesting contri- 
bution to the new history of ideas in Conway Letters: The Corre- 
spondence of Anne, Viscountess Conway, Henry More, and T heir 
Friends, 1642-1684 edited with a biographical account by Marjorie 
Hope Nicolson, Professor of English and acting Dean of Smith 
College; an equally important addition to the history of the Near 
East in Beyond the Sublime Porte, the first complete account of the 
Grand Seraglio at Constantinople and its réle in the affairs of the 
Turkish Empire, by Barnette Miller, Professor of History in Welles- 
ley College; American Broadside Verse, being selected imprints of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries reproduced in a limited 
edition with an introduction and notes by Ola E. Winslow of the 
Department of English Literature in Goucher College; The Shar- 
ples: Their Portraits of Washington and His Contemporaries, te- 
cording the life and work in England and America of James Sharples 
and his talented family, by Katherine McCook Knox; Pilgrims of '48, 
telling the story of Dr. Joseph Goldmark and other participators in 
the Austrian Revolution, and his life in America, by Josephine 
Goldmark; and Turkey Faces West, an intimate interpretation of the 
new Turkey by Halidé Edib, formerly Professor in the University 
of Istambul and a leader in the Turkish Nationalist movement. 
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THE CRITIQUE OF HUMANISM 
Edited by C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


Here is new fuel for a raging controversy, a symposium of 
thirteen brilliant arguments defying the New Humanists and 
the dull authority of the past. Their bloodless, stultifying 
doctrine is ee open. oe C. Hartley Grattan’s opening 
sentence to Lewis Mumford’s final word there is dynamite 
in every line. $3.00 


ENFANTS TERRIBLES 
By JEAN COCTEAU 


The story of a brother and sister. undisciplined, untouched, 
isolated by circumstances playing a strange game in a world 
of childhood which in the end must lead to high tragedy. 
“Jean Cocteau. ... knows how to make things graphic, and 
how to mimic: he is at once diverting and profound, tragic 
and gay, serious and comic... . The children of Cocteau are 
real children.” 4ndre Maurois. $2.50 


THIN AIR 


By CONSTANCE BRIDGES 


A tale of adventure in the high altitudes of the Thibetan 
country where ordinary things. everyday occurrences take on 
an unreal and abnormal appearance. Then there is the 
mysterious disappearance of a young American and the 
strange indications that it was by intention. An absorbing 
book of travel in India that takes on all the excitement of 
a mystery thriller. $3.50 


WINDS OF GOBI -FIREHEAD 


By ROBERT HYDE By LOLA RIDGE 


In these eight stories is distilled the essence of the Firehead has been selected by the American Library 
East. “The atmosphere is as softly fragrant as a cup Association as one of the forty notable American book: 
of Chinese tea, sipped slowly; but it is the flavor of the of 1929. “The most profound, beautiful and intense 
humor that lingers longest in the mouth.”"—N. Y. contribution to dramatic poetry made in this genera- 
Herald-Tribune. $1.75 tion.” — Evelyn Scott. $2.50 


THE OMNIBUS OF CRIME POINTS EAST 


Edited by DOROTHY L. SAYERS Narratives of New England 


A veritable treasure house of crime. The grandest col- 
lection of mystery, detective and crime stories to be 
found between the covers of one volume. Of this popu- 
lar mystery anthology the New York Post says: “Eerie 
stories that will live as long as there is hair on buman 
scalps to rise.” 62 stories. 1177 pages. $3.00 


By RACHEL FIELD 


These poetic narratives of New England, strong and 
beautifully done, bring alive the natives of the legend 
breathing islands of Maine. They reach the heart o! 
New England that is granite only in its strength ané 
high resolve. $2. 
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My Life 


by 
leon Trotsky 


The vivid experiences which 

| his life give him an op- 

to show his literary 

abilities at their 

best. ... It would 

be hard to find a 

man of equal prom- 

inence now living 

whose life has been 

so crammed with 

adventure and 

crisis.” 

—New York Times. 


600 pages. $5.00 


The Unknown 
Washington 


by John Corbin 
rof “The Return of the Mid- 
Class”? 


inthe immense literature upon 
ishington Mr. Corbin’s book 
take a position quite its own. 
is the first thorough examina- 
1 of Washington’s position in 
constitutional history.””— 
iw Nevins in the Vew York 


$4.00 


154 pages. 


Brawny 
Wycherley 


urtier, Wit, and Playwright 
by Willard Connely 


\lively, gay, and highly enter- 
ing picture of London’s dis- 
slute Restoration days... and 
exceptionally brilliant life pic- 
ue of the man.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


352 pages. $3.00 


\enophon 


vidier of Fortune 
by Leo V. Jacks 


vivid recreation of the Greek 
lar, writer, and gentleman 
acventurer. 


236 pages. $2.00 
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The Autobiography 
of God 

An Interpretation 

by Ernest R. Trattner 


author of “Unravelling the Book of 
Books” $2.50 


Ur of the Chaldees 
by C. Leonard Woolley 


With 16 illustrations $2.50 


The Wilderness of 
Denali 
by Charles Sheldon 


With 112 illustrations 


“ 


$6.00 


Art and 
Scholasticism 
by Jacques Maritain 


author of “Three Reformers” $2.50 


“ 


Romance of the 
Machine 
by Michael Pupin 


author of “From Immigrant to 


Inventor” 


Science and the 
New Civilization 
by R. A. Millikan 


The Living Past 
by John C. Merriam 


Illustrated 


a 


92.00 


“ 


Every tourist should have these 
brand new, modernized 


Baedeker Guides 
Lonpon and Its ENvirons 
(1930) 
RoME AND CENTRAL ITALY 
(1930) 


NORTHERN ITALY (1930) 


at your bookstore 


Long Hunt 
by 
James Boyd 


author of “Drums,” ete. 


“A book valuable for its beauty 
and vitality, drama both of the 
human mind and of earth itself, 
and for the great 
artistry of its exe- 
cution. Read it. 
It is most em- 
phatically a great 
book.” 

New York Sun, 

$2.50 


She Was Right 
by Jesse Lynch Williams 
author of “They Still Fall in 
Love,” etc. 


“The picture of an American 

woman painted by Jesse Lynch 

Williams in ‘She Knew She Was 

Right’ is quite as terrible and 

quite as just as Sinclair Lewis's 

portrait of Mrs. Dodsworth.’ 
—The Outlook. 

$2.50 


The Scarab 
Murder Case 


A Philo Vance Story 
by S. S. Van Dine 


A mysterious crime in a museum 
of Egyptian antiquities and its 
amazing solution by the inimita- 
ble Philo Vance. $2.50 


Gloucestermen 
by James B. Connolly 


Twenty-seven stories of the fish- 
ing fleets, the contents of seven 
books in one 447-page volume. 
“Connolly has done for Glouces 
ter what Kipling did for the 
British in India.” PERCY 
Hutrcutson in the New York 
Times. 2.50 
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Helen Huss 
Parkhurst . 


Of this “interpretation of 
art and the imaginative 
life.” Professor William 
Pepperell Montague of 
Columbia University says: 
“I think it is not only 
superior to anything in its 
field since Pater, but that 
it will be recognized to be 
such by a not inconsider- 
able public.” Miss Park- 
hurst is Assistant Professor 
at Barnard College. 

Illustrated, $4.50 


Melville Cane 


Says JOHN ERSKINE in 
the \. Y. Herald-Tribune: 
“Those who found pleas- 
ure in Melville Cane’s 
‘January Garden, will be 
more than pleased with 
this new collection, not 
only because the poems 
here gathered are in them- 
selves lovely but because 
the volume marks distinct 
development in one of the 
most individual poetic tal- 
ents of our day.” $2.00 


A NEW 
ECONOMIC 
ORDER 
edited by 
Kirby Page 


A discussion, by special- 
ists, of all the forces out 
of which a new economic 
order must emerge. “Stim- 
ulating, challenging and 
»rovocative, says the 
Hartford Courant. $3.00 
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When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 


Matthew Josephson 
PORTRAIT OF 


THE ARTIST AS 
AMERICAN 


A dramatic story by the author 
of “Zola and His Time,” of the 
curious, baffled careers of 
Henry James and Whistler, of 
Emily Dickinson and Henry 
Adams, of Ambrose Bierce. 
Lafcadio Hearn and Stephen 
Crane. “An arresting history 
of the American artist.” says 
Henry Hazlitt in the Nation. 
“Admirably written, full of 
penetrating criticism.” Here 
is new light on the increasing 
dilemma of the American 
artist. $3.00 


Georges Clemenceau’s 


GRANDEUR 
AND MISERY OF 
VICTORY 


This last great work of the 
Tiger, the Gotterdammerung 
of the War Gods, “cannot be 
over-rated for its importance.” 
(James Truslow Adams in the 
Atlantic Monthly.) Here is the 
raw material of history. 


$5.00 
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THE 
George ‘dam 


A biography 
ceau by a man 
of experience Paris Cop. 
respondent for the London 
Times makes specially 
fitted for the job. “4 Vigo. 
rous sketch of the person. 
ality of the man... 
against the back vrounds of 
the war of 1870. the ( om- 


Of Clemep. 


SP 
Sir Richard Paget 


“The most stimulating 
work on speech that has 
appeared in a long time.” 
says the Saturday Review. 
“Important fo all persons 
interested in the practical 
applications of human 
speech.” (George Philip 
een of Columbia Un- 
versity). $6.00) 


FRAN 
JOSE 
Karl Tschuppick 


A brilliant picture notonly 
of an historic reign butalso 
of one of the most sternly 
impressive personalities 
of pre-war Europe. $3.9 


ba 
CRITI‘ 
YEAR 
Howard K. Beale 


A STUDY OF ANDREW 
JOHNSON AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 
ona mass of hitherto ina 
cessible material. £3. 


COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YOR 
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GOLD RUSH DAYS 
WITH MARK TWAIN 


by William R. Gillis 


HIS vivid and exciting story of the most glamorous period 

in our Western history is told by the one time mining 
partner of Mark Twain. Almost the last of the old timers 
who knew Twain, William R. Gillis, was until his recent 
death the custodian of the Mark Twain cabin in California, 
and living all his life in this retired spot, he has recon- 
sructed as if it were yesterday the thrill of those hectic days of the sixties. 


Illustrated by H. Glintenkamp--$4.00 


MENTAL 
RADIO 


by Upton Sinclair 


GENUINE 
AND 
COUNTERFEIT 


by Max Friedlander 


THREE 
EXEMPLARY 

NOVELS 
and a Prologue 


by 
Miguel de Unamuno 


Explains and illustrates how 
you can read people’s minds 
by mental relepathy. With an 
introduction by the famous 
psychologist, Wm. McDougall. 


$3.00 


RENOWNED 

art expert tells 

how to distinguish 

spurious paintings 

from the old masters 

and exposes the 

methods of art fak- 

ers. Indispensable to 

anyone at all inter- 
ested in art. 


HIS book is con- 

sidered the finest 
literary achievement 
of the most impor- 
rant living Spanish 
writer. It contains 
three short tragic 
novels of tremen- 
dous power. 


$2.50 


MOUNTAIN 
CITY 


by Upton Sinclair 


“The saga of a Go-getter. Not 
to read this will be to miss a 
shrewd, sharp, honest, dog- 
gedly ironic and altogether 
ironic book.” Lee Wilson Dodd 


$2.50 


$1.75 


THE WOMAN OF ANDROS 


by Thornton Wilder 


Continues in its third month as one of the few best 


selling novels of 1930. 90th Thousand. 
$250 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI—NEW YORK 
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RECENT YALE BOOKS 


SETH HARDING: MARINE} 


A Nava! Picture of the Revolution 


By James L. Howard 


Few of us knew that there was a “Connecticut Nov 
fewer still that Captain Harding, with one smal! trig 
this navy, captured two British troop ships in Boston 

2 id bulldozed a third into prompt and peaceable 
‘here was an alluring blend of Yankee humor and obs;; 
nacy, patriotism and practicality in Harding, which makes | 
him today far more real a person than the more famed Joh 


Paul Jones. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA GQG_o SR 
By George Vernadsky : 
Professor Vernadsky brought with him from Russia > > 


first-hand knowledge, combined with an objectivity 
and freedom from prejudice;which are almost mirac- 
ulous in one who witnessed the Revolution. His 
analysis of the Bolshevik regime and his penetrating 
study of earlier Russia are unsurpassed in the English 
language. 

“Done with unbiased, scholarly accuracy and fine 
sense of historical proportions.” New York Times. 
$4.00 


STRETCHERS 


The Story of a Hospital Unit on the Western Front 
By Frederick A. Pottle 


Among war books Stretchers has won an outstanding place 
It is the simple narrative of an evacuation hospital, it 1s 01 
war as seen from the firing line. But Henri Maria Remarque 
said that a hospital alone can show what war is;and Protes- 
sor Pottle has proved it. 


“One chapter of truth.” 
Harry Hansen in the New Yor! WW 


$3.01 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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OUTLODK 


and Independent 


A Prohibitionist Faces Facts 


The Trend of Events 


The Arte Rect Sage 


Cents 


} 
| 


... Have you seen the new Outlook? ...a 
liberal, lively-spirited, illustrated periodi- 
cal, with restraint, dignity and direction 
... treating aggressively the issues of the 
day, including Prohibition . . . . It offers a 
well rounded out program of ideas... 
timely reviews on books, music, the theatre 
and art... special departments every week 
on finance and business, concise, important 
and down-to-the-minute. . . . Packed with 
original material... . ‘I want to say how 
much I enjoy reading the Outlook. In the words 
of the street you are getting out a swell journal.” 
—says John Dewey. 
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and Independent 


120 East 16th Street — New YORK 


nathan Mitchell 

ni Harvey Robinson 
rand Russell ‘4 JDEPENDEN 
OUTLOOK and INDEPENDENT 


Gentlemen: 
otwell 


am Steed I should like to read the Outlook for seventeen weeks. Please 
almar Stefansson find enclosed one dollar. 
did Ueden Stewart 

r Rowland Wembridge 
ylte 
and many others 
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EVIEW 


Economic and Social 


History of the World War 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL, Pu.D., LL.D. 
General Editor 


While the World War was still in progress the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace began its plans for this colossal history covering the extent to 
which the war displaced the normal processes of civilization. This gigantic work, 
now nearing completion, lays no stress on the military side of the conflict, but 
deals chiefly with the social and economic effects. 

The History, when completed, will consist of about one hundred and fifty 
volumes published in six different countries and dealing with the effect of the war 
upon some twenty nations. Each volume in the series is the work of an expert. 
The result is the most comprehensive economic survey ever attempted. 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
WAR will without question stand as the authority to which future generations of 
students and historians must turn for information concerning the far-reaching ef- 
fects of the war upon all nations, neutral as well as combatant. Information con- 
cerning the series, including a list of the volumes already published and the dates 
of publication for subsequent volumes, may be obtained from the Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 


“Tt could not have been on a lesser scale if it was to correspond with the colossal 
roportions of a war which has shaken the foundations of the whole world and 
« transformed, perhaps for centuries, the economic life of all civilized people.” 


La Libre Belgique. 


“The theory underlying the Carnegie Endowment is to turn the searchlight 
wholesale on the gigantic derangement in the affairs of the common people neces- 
sitated by preparation for modern war.” Christian Science Monitor. 


Published for 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace by 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Haven, Connecticut 


In Cooperation with 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, LONDON _ LES PRESSES UNIVERSITAIRES, PARIS 
DEUTSCHE VERLAGS-ANSTALT, BERLIN LA CASA EDITRICE LATERZA, ITALY 
UNIVERSITATS-BUCHDRUCKER, VIENNA 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


The selection of the school for your son or daugh- 
ter requires careful consideration. 

We have visited the schools listed in this directory. 
We suggest that you write to them for catalogues. 
We stand ready to help you with information. 

If you have difficulty in solving the school prob- 
lem, please call on us at any time. 


YALE REVIEW SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


RUMSEY HALL 


A Boarding School for Young Boys. 
Boys are accepted as young as seven 
and up to fourteen years of age. 
They are thoroughly prepared for 
the leading College Preparatory 
Schools. 
Yearly rate $1500, 

L. R. Saxrorp, Principal, 

Louis H. Scuurre, B.A., M.A., Headmaster, 

Cornwatt, Conn. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A college preparatory school tor 
300 boys in the hills of northern 
New Jersey. 

CHARLES H. BREED, Ed.D., Headmaster 


For Catalog Address 


Box 17, Blairstown, New Jersey 


WYKEHAM RISE 


WASHINGTON, CONN. 


A Country School for Girls 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND 
GENERAL COURSES 


FANNY E. DAVIES, LL.A., Head Mistress 


Ke Forest 


CADEMY FOR BOY: 
“sNOQN-MILITARY 
Distinctively College Preparatory for 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc. Accredited 
to All universities. Honor ideals. 73d year. 

On Lake. Hour north of Chi- 
cago. Modern buildings. 
gym., swimming pool. All 
sports and athletic teams 

YA, for every boy. Directed 
study. Endowed. Catalog 
John Wayne Richards, | 
( Yale 
Box Y, Lake For,,t, 


RIDGEFIELD 


In the foothills of the Berkshires 
Fifty miles from New York 


An Accredited College Prepara- 
tory School limited to 60 Boys. 
Graduates Lead in College Work. 


One hundred and fifteen acres. 
Unparalleled Health Record. 
For further information addr: 
THEODORE C. JESSUP, Headmaster 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


FRANKLIN and MARSHALL 
eACADEMY 


A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced 
Preparatory School 
1200 Boys prepared for college in the last 30 
years. Wholesome School life and sports. Un- 
usual equipment and Location. Experienced 
Masters. Full program of athletics. Junior 
School. Catalog on request. 


E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal 
Box Y Lancaster, Pa. 
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The selection of the school for your son or daugh- 
ter requires careful consideration. 


If you have difficulty in solving the school prob- 
lem, please call on us at any time. 


We have visited the schools listed in this directory. 
We suggest that you write to them for catalogues. 
Lay We stand ready to help you with information. 


YALE REVIEW SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL SPRING HILL SCHOOL] 
Manlius, N. Y. LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


Preparation for college by certificate A Progressive Boarding School 
or College Entrance Board examina- 
FOR. BOYS FOR GIRLS 
from first grade through from first grade throug 
first year high school second year hig! 


tions. 
Well rounded manhood through 
scholarship, athletics and military 


Prepares for other schonls 
training. 


60 Acres - Pony Farm Summer Session, July-August 
GENERAL W AM VERBECK 

President 

Box Y Manuivs, N. Y. Dorothy Bull Mabel Foster Spinney 


The 


CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT Established 1877. Opposite Sith College campus, 


College Preparatory and Special courses; also One 
Year Intensive College Preparatory Course. 


OXBURY combines the ad- Special advantages in Music and Art. Outdoor 


Sports. Well ipped gymnasium. 
vantages of sound scho- 
Miss Climena L. Judd, Principal 


lastic training by small group Miss Hellene Kingsley, Associate Principal 
instruction with those of organ- 


ized school discipline. 


MRS. BOLTON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Boys of serious Po rend Westport on the Sound, Conn. (70 minutes from New York 
accepted at any time vacancies Delightfully situated in large grounds. 
exist during the school year. COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Thorough grounding in elementary subjects 


~ . ‘ Conducted in the manner of the best English Private Schox 
Special Summer Session. Special attention to the speaking voice and deportmes 
French is taught throughout the schoo! 
Music, Art, Dancing, Elocution, Athletics 
Children from seven years are received in the smal! boarding 
A. N. SHERIFF department where they share the home life of Mrs. Bou 
and her two daughters. 


Headmaster For catalogue apply 


Mrs. Mary Bolton, Westport, Cor 
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The selection of the school for your son or daugh- 
ter requires careful consideration. 

We have visited the schools listed in this directory. 
We suggest that you write to them for catalogues. 
We stand ready to help you with information. 

If you have difficulty in solving the school prob- 
lem, please call on us at any time. 


YALE REVIEW SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Spinney 


Srhonl 


1675 1930 
A New England School for Girls 


Fifty-sixth year. Emphasis upon college 
preparation. 
New fireproof building on 27-acre country 


! estate. Boarding enrollment limited to 85 


girls. 
Alberta C. Edell, A. M., Principal 
Box Y, Waterbury, Conn. 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


Where 250 boys, preparing for col- 
lege, are being given constant friend- 
ly help by experienced masters. 96th 
year. 
Excellent equipment. Full 
program of athletics and 
school activities. 
For new catalog address 
Station 23 Worcester, Mass. 


HOWE-MAROT 


College Preparatory 
Marot Junior College 


Two Year College Course 
For Catalogs Address 


Mary L. MAROT, PRINCIPAL 
Thompson, Connecticut 


GATEWAY 


A Boarding and Day School 
for Girls of All Ages 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
College Preparatory 


Domestic Arts 
General and Special Courses 
Athletics Horseback Riding 


Miss Alice E. Reynolds, Principal 


The Milford School 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Small Classes supplemented with 


Individual Instruction. 


All extra-curriculum activities under 


supervision of competent men. 


Summer Session will begin 
Monday, July 21st 


L. W. Gregory, ’09 (Yale) 


Headmaster 
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The selection of the school for your son or daugh- 
ter requires careful consideration. 

We have visited the schools listed in this directory. 
We suggest that you write to them for catalogues. 
We stand ready to help you with information. 

If you have difficulty in solving the school prob- 
lem, please call on us at any time. 


YALE REVIEW SCHOOL DEPARTMENT LS 


\ 


SUFFIELD || NORTHAMPTOV 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Rich in Traditions 
Modern in Methods | Exclusively for College Preparation 


Moderate in Cost 
College Preparatory and General Excellent record preparing girls for the leading col. 
leges forwomen. Regular four-year preparatory course 
Courses. Well coached athletics for One-year intensive course for high schoo! graduates 
every boy. Special Junior School for ; 
A Nine-acre campus—Outdoor sports 
Younger Boys. 


For catalog or Junior School booklet address: Principals: Dorotuy M. Bement, Saran B. Wurtakee 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster 
17 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 


Address Secretary, Northampton School for Girls, 
Box Y, Northampton, Mass. 


Abb ot Academy 


1828-1930 


For a Century One of Ne 


SOUTHERN 


Junior | | Girls. 


Advanced Courses for Hig 


| 
School Graduates. College Prep- 
1 aration. Exceptional Opportun 


ties in Art and Music. 
Est. 1863 In the Heart of Old Virginia For Catalogue Addres 


Bertha Bailey, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 


FULLY ACCREDITED High School and 
Junior College. Also two-year Diploma 
Courses for High School graduates in 


The Hartridge School for Girls 


ome Economi ournalism 
Home Econc - J —_ | (Fifty minutes from New York) 


i 
ecretarial aGusic A country school with beautiful grounds. 


Dramatic Art Liberal Arts College Preparatory and General Courses 
ok Bidi —— | (Over fifty girls in leading colleges today.) 
Horseback Riding, Golf, Swimming, Resident Department carefully restricted 


Tennis. Inclusive Rate $800. Write | Special attention to Music and Art. 
Athletics, Dramatics, Riding. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Litt.D. 
200 College Place, Petersburg, Virginia 


| Eme.yn B. Hartriver, 
| Plainfield, New Jersey 
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The selection of the school for your son or daugh- 
ter requires careful consideration. eS 


We have visited the schools listed in this directory. 
We suggest that you write to them for catalogues. 
We stand ready to help you with information. 


If you have difficulty in solving the school prob- 
lem, please call on us at any time. 


YALE REVIEW SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


LLISTON) | Westminster 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded 1841 Simsbury, Connecticut 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR | | 14 Miles from Hartford 
“ALE AND OTHER COLLEGES 
q College Preparatory and Junior Schools 
STURDY NEW ENGLAND IDEALS | 
Rates $560 to $950 
_ Raymond Richards McOrmond, A. B. 


Girls, Archibald V. Galbraith, Principal | (Yale) 1907 Sicithniiei 


Box L, Easthampton, Mass. 


school of Nursing of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
interested in the modern, scientific agencies of social service. | 
The twenty-eight months course. providing an inten- 


ve anc i varied experience —— the case study | 
thod > to the degree | (Founded 1660) 


ACHELO OF NURSING 

resent Pe. body includes graduates of leading 
lleges. Two or more years of approved college | New Haven, Conn. 
irk required for A scholarships 
wvailable for students with advanced qualifications. | ‘ 
The educational facilities of Yale University are A Country Day and Boarding 
pen to qualified students. 
For catalog and information address: School 

THE DEAN 

THE cmon of NURSING of YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven : Connecticut 


Distinguished history, modern 
equipment 


citls@ The Misses Kirk’s School 


Entirely college preparatory. Individual in- 
sruction. Exceptional facilities offered to grad- 
ates of high schools requiring supplementary 
vork to complete their college preparation, and 

tudents whose school work has been inter- 
rupted. Beautiful situation overlooking Bryn 
Mawr College. All outdoor sports. 


The Misses Kirk, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Emphasis on character and work 


yunds. 
yurses 
ricted 
rt. 


Fifteen boarding students can be 
accommodated in 1930-31 


| 
| 


Henry W. Farnam George B. Lovell 
Yale '74 Yale '01 


President, Board of Trustees Rector 


| 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM IS ORGANIZED TO GIVE CONSTANTLY IMPROVED SERVICE... 
QUICK, ACCURATE, EASY TO USE 


What you want of the telephone.. 
it is our business to give 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Wuewn you order a telephone, you want it put in 
promptly. During the last five years the average 
length of time needed to have a_ telephone 
installed has been cut nearly in half. 

You want quick and accurate service, free from 
trouble. Good as the service was five years ago, 
today there area third less troubles per telephone. 
During this same period there have been marked 
increases in the already high percentage of 
perfectly transmitted conversations. 

When you make a toll call, you want a prompt, 
clear connection. Five years ago 70 per cent of 
all toll and long distance calls were handled while 
the calling person remained at the telephone. To- 
day all but a very sma!l per cent are 
handled this way. 

The Bell System is organized to give 
constantly improved service. Several 


thousand persons in the Bell Laboratories are er 
gaged in research that improves the material mean 
of telephony. The Western Electric Company, wit 
plants at Chicago, Kearny, N. J., and Baltimor 
specializes in the manufacture of precision tel 
phone equipment of the highest quality. From! 
warehouses all over thecountry, it supplies then 
lions of delicate parts for Bell System apparatu 
The operation of the System is carried on by 2 
Associated Companies, each attuned to the are 
it serves. The staff of the American Telephon 
and Telegraph Company is continually develoy 
ing better methods for the use of these operatin 
companies. 
Your telephone service today is bett 
than ever before. The organized efor 
of the Bell System is directed towar 
making it even better tomorrow. 
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‘always announces Beech-Nut Bacon for break- 

fast ...a fragrance only Beech-Nut Bacon has. 

It takes long hours over pungent hardwood 
fires to give such irresistible aroma and flavor. 

And Beech-Nut lets no modern speed-up _—- 
methods interfere with this leisurely process. s 
That’s why today you can enjoy the same «_— 
rare old-time savor that first made Beech-Nut ts 


Shad BACON. 


“You can’t mistake the he flavor” 


HILDRETH COMPANY, BRATTLEBORO 
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